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This book really needs no foreword іо re- 
commend it. Its content is its best recom- 
mendation. Ву focusing on the relation- 
ship between educational development 
and socio-economic changes, a crucial 
field of concem which is still sadly 
neglected by researchers, it makes an im- 
portant contribution to the available body 
of knowledge on development processes. 


T. Scarlett Epstein 


This pioneering book is perhaps the first 
to explore, through a detailed case study, 
the relationship between education and 
the development process. 

The general assumption is that the pro- 
vision of educational opportunities will 
promote upward mobility, reduce the dis- 
parities between various caste and class 
groups, and accelerate the process of 
Socio-economic development. 

Dr Sudha Rao set out to examine this 
assumption by studying a village located 
in Southern India. She found that there 
was a considerable demand for education 
in the village as the economic pressures 
compelled the youth of the community to 
seek urban employment, the passport to 
which is education. 

However, Dr Rao's research revealed 
that the poorer inhabitants were unable to 
avail of the educational facilities as the op- 
portunity costs were too high. Second, 
that the small numbers who secured ur- 
ban employment came from the better-off 
families leaving a growing residue of 
educated but unemployed youth. 

In short, those who benefit from the 
educational opportunities belong to the 
wealthier classes while the  under- 
privilegéd—for whom the educational 
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Foreword 


Education for better or for worse... 


This book really needs no foreword to recommend it. Its 
content is its best recommendation. By focusing on the rela- 
tionship between educational development and socio-economic 
changes, a crucial field of concern which is still sadly neglected 
by researchers, it makes an important contribution to the avail- 
able body of knowledge on development processes. 

I yielded to Dr. Rao’s appeal to write this foreword for 
several reasons: first of all, because she wrote her doctoral thesis 
on which this book is based under my supervision at the 
University of Sussex. We always worked well together and 
learnt from each other. Moreover, we share many assumptions 
about development problems; more specifically we are both 
convinced of the need for an interdisciplinary approach. Like a 
mother who observes her children growing-up, I enjoy watching 
my students mature into fully-fledged social scientists with 
applied concerns. This book testifies Dr. Rao’s achievements 
along these lines. The link between us was further strengthened 
by the fact that she chose to conduct her fieldwork in Dalena, 
the South Indian village I first studied in 1955-56. 1 am deligh- 
ted with the interest she has taken in my earlier work and 
learned a great deal more from her analysis of the society with 
which I had thought 1 was so well familiar. It is rewarding to 
find the younger generation of researchers advancing one’s own 


ideas and taking them a lot further. . . . | 
1 am particularly impressed with the way Dr. Rao outlined 


the dilemma facing rural parents in choosing between the con- 
flicting options posed by the traditional non-formal schooling 
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(kulimatha) on the one hand and the formal village schooling 
on the other. She clearly sets out the different premises with 
which these two types of education operate. The kulimatha 
stresses conformity and aims to inculcate into the pupils an 
appreciation and respect for traditional norms and customary 
behaviour; by contrast, formal education with its emphasis on 
performance in examinations emphasises competitiveness and 
thereby threatens to undermine social continuity. Dalena's 
poorer inhabitants are, however, not much concerned with this 
problem. For them the opportunity cost of formal education 
for their children is too high. Most of them are thus unable to 
avail themselves of the new schooling which had mainly been 
intended for them. Dr. Rao illustrates with scholarly perfection 
how in Dalena modern education has failed to become the 
Solvent of economic differentiation which it had generally been 
expected to provide. If anything, it has exaggerated the gap 
between rich and poor villagers. Most of the children from 
Dalena who attend formal educational institutions come from 
better-off homes. Their parents send them to school not because 
they approve of how and what the schools teach, but because 
they perceive educational qualifications as a passport to success. 
This is understandable because Dalena's growing population is 
pressing increasingly on strictly limited land resources, so much 
30 that unless measures can be introduced to increase the pro- 
ductivity of dry land farming, employment outside agriculture 
has become the major hope for future generations. lt is gener- 
ally recognised that an educational qualification is a pre-condi- 
tion of urban employment. However, even non-agricultural 
employment opportunities are limited which means that only a 
few ofthe many who play this educational lottery are lucky in 
securing jobs. This leaves a growing number of young educated 
village men, who get more and more frustrated as they come to: 
realise that their job expectations are unlikely to materialise. 
These ‘angry young men’ constitute a new political pressure 
group, which under similar circumstances in Sri Lanka led to 
the insurrection there. It is quite possible that this new political 
pressure Sroup in rural India may also carry within it the seeds 
of rebellion; it certainly has this potential. 
3 ааа argued micro-study thus outlines 
Problems, which politicians would be well 
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advised to take seriously. However, too little is as yet known 
about how modern education can be improved to provide a 
more effective link between India’s rural cultural heritage and 
development processes. Our main hope of learning more rests 
upon the accumulation of studies of the kind which Dr. Rao 
has pioneered with such distinction. 


School of African and Asian Studies T. Scarlett Epstein 
University of Sussex 
December 1984 
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INTRODUCTION 


Background to the Stud 1 


The Problem Studied 


The central purpose of this study is to analyse how the system 
of formal education in India actually works at the village level 
and how it interacts with other elements in rural development. 

Education was regarded in the Constitution of independent 
India (1950) as the democratic right of every citizen. Article 45 
contained the following Directive of State policy: ‘The State 
shall endeavour to provide, within a period of ten years from 
the commencement of this Constitution, for free and compul- 
sory education for all children until they complete the age of 
fourteen.’ 

On this basis, there has been a phenomenal growth over the 
past three decades in Government expenditure on education, 
provision of educational facilities and a corresponding increase 
in school enrolment. At the end of the Fifth Plan in 1977-78, 
the enrolment figures for children in the 6-14 age group 
(Standards I to VIII), had increased to 67 per cent as compared 
with 32 per cent in 1950-51 (Planning Commission, 1979: 2). 

The expansion of educational facilities rested also on the views 
expressed, for example, by the Indian National Commission, 
that education should be used as a powerful instrument of 
Social, economic and political change (India, 1966). It is widely 
believed that the rapid quantitative expansion of educational 
opportunities was the keystone to accelerated socio-economic 
development; it would contribute towards skill formation, pro- 
ductivity, and learning of new ideas and techniques. Moreover, 
universal primary education would enhance the opportunities 
for social mobility of the poor and the underprivileged. But 
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the development of secondary and university education was 
accorded higher priority in the efforts to advance educational 
development. This assumption was based on the experiences 
of western societies in which expansion of educational facilities 
has been associated with economic growth. These expectations 
of schools proceeded from the supposition that they were the 
effective agents for achieving an unlimited range of cognitive 
and affective educational and social goals. 

Contrary to the State’s expectations, the educational system 

“in India has perpetuated an increase in social segregation and 
widened economic differentiation. 

In recent years, the concept of education is beginning to be 
equated with learning, irrespective of where, when and how 
often it occurs. On this learning-centred view, education can be 
grouped into three identifiable categories: formal, informal and 
non-formal education. Schooling and formal education refer 
to what is taught in school and school-related institutions: 
informal education includes all forms of non-school experiences 
which socialise an individual into the customary mores of 
society and non-formal education refers to organised educa- 
tional activity which occurs outside the school (Coombs, 1973: 
12, 13; Simmons, 1980: 22). . 

Schools have been defined as ‘Institutions which require full- 
time attendance of specific age groups in teacher supervised 
class-rooms for the study of graded curricula (Reimer, 1971: 
33). The learning process which goes on in schools, and which 
is normally measured as educational achievement, is only а 
small part of an individual's education. The primary function of 
à school is formal teaching leading to the acquisition of certain 
basic skills and knowledge, but it does not cover the entire 
educational process. The family, physical surrounding and 
Socio-economic environment are also fundamental to this рго- 
cess. 


It has often been implied that what goes on in schools is 
education, and schools are where people 
‘Schools are tied to curricula, examinations, grades and certifi- 
cates and rely on compulsory attendance and expend more 
energy ona custodial role than an educative one’ (Buckman, 
1973: 1). Other critics maintain that certificates have replaced 
learning as the objective of formal education (Dore, 1976: 


acquire education. 
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Bennett, 1976; Шісһ, 1973; Reimer, 1971). Dore has further 
argued that ‘qualification earning is ritualistic, tedious, suffused 
with anxiety and boredom, destructive of curiosity and imagin~ 
ation; in short anti-educational’ (Dore, 1980b: 69). 

The primary school has been introduced in the village not 
only to bring in minimum literacy to the rural population, but 
also as the central institution for the development of villages. 
Its primary objective is to teach the basic skills of communica- 
tion. The high proportion of dropouts and increasing number 
of illiterates indicate that even the basic aims of formal school- 
ing are not being achieved. Consequently, there is a growing 
concern among educators and planners that existing primary 
education does not provide a particularly helpful or relevant 
experience for those who do not progress to higher levels. It is 
suggested that the primary school curriculum is irrevocably tied 
to the requirements and values of the urban sector. The school 
is influenced to a large extent by the certification needs of a 
small minority of pupils who will continue in secondary schools 
and possibly enter university, and not by the requirements of 
those who will not. ‘This argument then challenges a major 
premise of educational policy in most societies: that primary 
education in the form that it exists at present is needed for its 
own sake’ (Colclough & Hallak, 1976: 504). 

Coincident with this trend is the realisation that the type of 
education offered in the rural areas has very little relevance to 
their situations, problems and needs. Insofar as rural develop- 
ment is concerned, it has been claimed that much of formal edu- 
cation is counter-productive since it has alienated the youth from 
their environment (Wilson, 1973; Myrdal, 1973; Naik, 1975). 
This has led some critics to propose ruralisation of the primary 
school curricula. On the other hand, parents’ aspirations and 
expectations, in accordance with the traditions inherited from 
the colonial past, view school as a stepping-stone to jobs in the 
organised sector. Furthermore, a school with a rural bias lends 
itself to polarisation; not only would it isolate the rural commu- 
nity from the urban sector, but also create a dual system of 
education. Nonetheless, schools in rural areas are different in 
kind and degree from those in the urban sector. The pattern of 
rural-urban imbalance basically reflects the pattern of inequality: 
that exists between the two sectors (Lipton, 1977). 
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Despite the various critiques of school and schooling, no one 
has yet challenged the idea of using education as an instrument 
of development. However, the question: why have the intended 
results of education not been realised becomes vital to an 
understanding of under-development and development in rural 
areas. 

Schools operate within the existing system of socio-economic 
differentiation and therefore reinforce rather than challenge it. 
Indian planners acknowledge the fact that, ©... although the 
underlying principle of the education system has been equality 
of opportunity ...in practice, most of the benefits have ac- 
crued to a small minority’ (Planning Commission, 1979: 2). In 
a similar vein, Naik has argued that 


in spite of all attempts to introduce direct social changes... 
the society continues to be largely inegalitarian. It is privile- 
ged class structure of property, salaried employment in the 
organised sector and higher education which is proving to be 
the stumbling block for introducing equality .. . it is those 
classes that have been the principal beneficiaries of the plann- 
ing process, as of everything else . . . . (1975: 37). 


Although schools have given children from poorer homes 
some mobility, it cannot be denied that they also reflect the 
hierarchical and unequal structure of society (Agricultural 
Economics Research Centre, 1968; Programme Evaluation 
Organisation, 1965; Blaug et а!., 1969; Lewis, 1958; Lewis, 
1979; Lacey, 1970; Bhagwati, 1973). In reality, schools perpe- 
tuate the social barriers which the poor try to overcome. While 
schooling is not the only factor which increases social inequa- 
lity, it isan important one because it essentially confirms the 
status quo and the achievement of high status occupations and 
thereby perpetuates the existing inequities (Clignet, 1950; 
Simmons, 1980; Bowles, 1977; Hurd, 1973; Becker, 1961; 
Bennett, 1976; Malassis, 1976; Dalin, 1978; Foster, 1971; Adams, 
1971; Singleton, 1973; Carnoy & Levin, 1976; Colclough & 
Hallak, 1976). It is further pointed out by Neelsen that 


Education is only a means for Social mobility and not the 
end of the whole process: democratisation of access to 
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education does not necessarily indicate egalitarian trends. 
Institutional differences may be more decisive in segregating 
social groups and strata than the absolute level of education 
reached (1975: 130). 


Thus, formal schooling, based on western concepts alien to 
India, has been superimposed on rural societies of India. It 
basically represents ‘socialisation into modern sector life’ (Dore, 
1980: 69). The formal school initiates a rural child into believ- 
ing that his future employment and social status would be 
determined in accordance with his achievements and not with 
his ascriptive characteristics. 

Therefore, the question of demand for and supply of educa- 
tional facilities, as determinants of the balance between change 
and status quo, is of considerable significance in the study of 
rural development. Education is both a Product of society and, 
under certain circumstances, a factor in social change (Malassis, 
1976: 38). Insofar as socio-economic development 15 соп- 
cerned, the objective, content, method, scope and functions of 
education can only be determined by an examination of its role 
in society. This book, therefore, seeks to highlight the gap 
that exists between the claims made for education and the 
reality of formal schooling in a traditional village society. 


Unit of Study 


In order to understand the impact of any Government policy, 
in this instance education, it is imperative that it is studied in 
the context of the existing socio-economic system. The strength 
ofa multi-disciplinary approach lies in the fact that.it gives a 
broader and better understanding of a particular phenomenon 
Since it treats a given issue in its entirety. Therefore, such a 
holistic approach to a complex study does not allow a researcher 
10 do an in-depth study of more than one village community, 
Which is the most reducible unit of operation of a Government 
administrative system. 

It is widely accepted that it is not possible to make a gener- 
alisation regarding the exact nature of development problems on 
basis of a study of one village. Nevertheless, a detailed study 
gives valuable insights into the quality of life ina village. At 
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the same time it cannot be denied that in spite of prevailing 
diversity there are broad common features which cut across 
regional differences. 

Indian villages have never been isolated units. This is more 
so today than in the past, since they are rapidly changing and 
are now part of a larger and more complex network. Thus a 
village study provides insights into the link with the wider 
society and its impact on the rural society. Furthermore, 


correlations derived from macro-studies may be examined in 
depth in a micro study to find out if they are the outcome 
of real inter-relations or only the accidental juxtaposition of 
unrelated events. Similarly, hypotheses suggested by micro 


study can be tested systematically over wider regions 
(Srinivas, 1978: 45). 


A majority of studies of the problems and constraints of 
formal education in the rural areas of India, are either at the 
national, regional, district or sub-district level. They are pri- 
marily macro in nature, based on official statistics, interview 
schedules and/or derived from survey techniques of enquiry 
(Govinda, 1979; Khan, 1978; Seetharamu, 1977; Devegowda 
and Parameshwaran, 1971; Agricultural Economic Research 
Centre, 1968; Chaudhri, 1973; Programme Evaluation Organis- 
ation, 1965; Kamat, 1968; Gadgil and Dandekar, 1955). Most 
studies of this kind have been conducted at levels remote from 
village communities (Buch, 1974 and 1979; Indian Council of 
Social Science Research, 1974). There has been very little 
research done on the nature and demand for formal education, 
particularly in rural Karnataka (Mahale, 1975), nor is there 
much known on the outcome of schooling for those who do 
succeed through the system (Saran, 1969). 1 assumed it essential, 
therefore, to assess the use of education as a development vari- 


able in the debate on rural development by concentrating on the 
village as the unit of investigation. 


The Village Chosen 


This study uses an anthropological approach to examine how 
villagers adapt to an alien school system. It involved actual 
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residence in the village for a period of eleven months, from 
March 1978 to January 1979. 

I selected the dry village of Dalena in Mandya district in 
Karnataka in southern India to study my problem. Dalena was 
one of the two villages studied by Epstein’ in 1955 (Epstein, 
1962) followed by a re-study in 1970 (Epstein, 1973). The 
earlier study was concerned with the impact of irrigation on the 
economic and social organisation within a regional economy. 
The subsequent study analysed and indicated the trends of 
changes within the different sections and socio-economic strata 
in the village. Although education was not used as the main or 
an important variable of development, Epstein nevertheless 
concluded that ‘the educational differentiation is part of the 
process of diversification that has been taking place in Dalena 
during the past 25 years’ (Epstein, 1962: 227). Thus her study 
provides important historical dimensions of the problem areas 
in Dalena, and facilitates the examination of education in the 


study, therefore, is a continuation of the study of Dalena rather 
than a re-examination of Epstein’s work. 


J 

zx 
analysis of continuity and change over a period. of time. My P 

RM 


Mandya district, being ап IADP (Intensive Agricultural £N: 
Q: 


Development Programme) area, is an economically prosperous 
district in the state. However, out of nineteen districts, it ranks 
sixteenth in the percentage of literates and forms only 2.8 pert 
cent of the state's literate population (Census, 1971: 155). Data 
on education and rural development was collected to investigate 
several problem areas: the socio-economic and cultural context 
of the school; advent of irrigation in Mandya district and its 
impact, if any, on the demand for education in Dalena; nature 
and content of schooling; teacher's role and his perception of 
the education system; motivation of different socio-economic 
groups to have their children educated; motivation of the 
students themselves to want to go to school and their educa- 
tional and occupational aspirations, as well as the different 
factors which significantly affect the educational programme in 
the village. 


11 ап indebted to Professor Epstein for allowing me access to her 


unpublished field notes. 
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Research Methodology 


ENTRY INTO THE VILLAGE 

In order to give some more reality to my previously disoriented 
and abstract notions of a village, I preceded my study by first 
visiting two villages in Bangalore district. These one-day visits 
enabled me, at least visually, to comprehend the idea of a 
village community. It was only after this that I made several 
preliminary visits to Dalena before actually taking up residence 
there.? Initially, the study was devised with the sole idea of 
obtaining access to, and participation in, primary school acti- 
vities. But the situation in the field necessitated analysing the 
demand for and outcome of education at all levels, The diffe- 
rence between the educated and the illiterate is reflected not 
only in standards of living but also in the patterns of living. 
The emphasis in this study nevertheless is on primary educa- 
tion, because it Jays the foundation for secondary and tertiary 
education. It has therefore become the ladder of ascent to socio- 
economic mobility. 

I had two village graduates as research assistants who work- 
ed hard to help me collect the data I set out to gather. In this 
way I had sufficient time and opportunity to carry out system- 
atic enquiries to accumulate a great deal of quantitative and 
qualitative data on life in the village. 


I started my field work by preparing a sketch map of the 
settlement. As I gathered various 


details of the households 1 
inserted them on the map. The different castes were denoted by 


different coloured horizontal lines and the different peasant 
lineages by coloured vertical lines. I identified each house by a 
census serial number. The map proved an invaluable help 


in identifying villagers. This process of identification with 
serial numbers was a tr 


many different villagers 
the land registers for Dal 


village. I began the study 
of the village. It included 


2 am indebted to A.P, 5 


Р 1 0 игуапагауапа, Professor Epstein’s research 
assistant for introducing me t 


О the villagers of Dalena. 
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the level and type of education received, occupation, land 
Ownership, farm implements, animal husbandry, communica- 
tion, visits outside the village, use of medical facilities, diet and 
housing conditions. Thus I collected a number of details from 
the total population of the village. Therefore a large portion of 
my quantitative and qualitative data was based on the sample 
as Well as the total population. 

On the basis of the 100 per cent village census a 16 per cent 
Stratified random sample was selected for intensive and exten- 
sive study. Economic categories, caste and children’s schooling 
in individual households were used as the criteria for strati- 
fication. 

As already stated, I took a full census of the population and 
landholding of all households in the village. Thus my first 
enquiry completely covered the village in all aspects. Second, 
While comparing land quantities, it is important to keep 
in mind the differences in value of several types of land. 
In accordance with the calculations used by the Government of 
Karnataka, the relationship between the value of wet and dry 
land is 1:4 (Government of Karnataka, 1976). By using these 
relationships to standardise landholdings, peasants were divid- 
ed into four categories—marginal, those who owned less than 
2.5 acres; small, from 2.5 to 5.0 acres; medium, from 5 to 25 
acres, and the big peasants, those who owned over 25 acres. 
Moreover in Dalena land was not the only major source of in- 
come. The residents of Dalena derived their income from уагі- 
ous sources, Accordingly, I have divided the 220 households into 
two main categories as the unit for analysis in this study. First 
those heads of households who follow their traditional work 
(cultivators, agricultural labourers and other caste occupations), 
and second, household heads who from one source or another, 
Secure a regular cash income (non-agricultural wage earners, 
Salaried workers and entrepreneurs). The former, who comprise 
79 per cent of the total, I call ‘traditionalists’ and the latter 
"cash-earners'. 

Third, I tried to eliminate the impact of the various size and 
age compositions of households by allocating different weights 
for males and females of different age groups. In this I followed 
the methods developed by Epstein. She has used the concept 
of the consumption unit based on Lusk's co-efficient (1962: 43; 
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1973: 144) to eliminate the effect of age and sex composition 
of different households. 


Lusk’s Coefficient Consumption Unit 
Men above fourteen years of age 1.00 
Women above fourteen years of age 0.83 
Either ten years but below fourteen years 0.83 
Either six years but below ten years 0.70 
Either one year but below six years 0.50 
Either below one year Nil 


On the basis of households grouped according to economic 
status I selected a third in each category at random. My sample 
was random insofar as the actual households in the sample 
were selected in this way, but it was at the same time stratified 
as the households had been previously put into economic cate- 
gories on the basis of landholding, schooling and their size and 
age composition. 

For this purpose, 220 households in Dalena have been arrang- 
ed into six main educational categories by landholding and caste 
as well as into two economic categories of traditionalists and 
cash-earners. The six educational categories are: first, house- 
holders who are old, or newly married couples, either childless 
or without children of school-going age; second, households 
with children below school-going age: third, households in which 
not a single child of school-going age is sent to school; fourth, 
comprises households with children who dropped out before 
completing primary school (Standards I to VII); the fifth inclu- 
des households whose children dropped out before completing 
high school; while the last category consists of households with 
one or more children continuing in primary or higher educational 
institutions. The total number of children in different stages of 
schooling have been tabulated and analysed under identical 
socio-economic categories. 

Each of the sample households was subjected to an intensive 
qualitative and quantitative Survey, covering ownership of pro- 
ductive and non-productive Property, income, expenditure and 
A e The collection of data on property which also 

non-productive property was relatively easy. I compiled 
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га list of all the possible items that a villager might possess 
and then enquired how much he owned of each, how long he 
had owned them. at what price he had purchased them and the 
existing market value of these items in 1978-79. I also studied 
how he had acquired all the items he possessed. In this way, I 
got a complete picture of a household’s property. 

Since 1 had taken the household as my unit of enquiry, I had 
to collect property details for each of my sample households 
and therefore included households of different size, age and sex 
composition. For purposes of comparison \ again utilised the 
concept of the consumption unit and divided the total property 
of each household by the number of consumption units. Thus 
the figures I showed for non-productive property were all 
based on consumption units. In each case, I tried to cross-check 
informants’ data with observations as well as by enquiry from 
their spouses, relatives and neighbours. 

I encountered much greater difficulty in the compilation of 
household budgets than in the collection of data on property. 
Here villagers were torn between two conflicting interests; they 
‘wanted to impress me with their greater expenditure while at 


the same time they were keen to show their extreme poverty 


by underestimating their incomes. І collected only one monthly 


budget which did not cover seasonal variations throughout the 
Year. In this way, I probably did not get a very accurate picture 
of a household’s income and expenditure. However, here again 
I tried to check informants’ data on income and expenditure 
by personal observations and by enquiry from relatives or 
neighbours, but the many different items of expenditure and the 
different lengths of period during which each item was suppos- 
€d to be consumed made an accurate check extremely difficult. 
Usually we got a husband and wife to act jointly as informants 
on their household expenditure for all items of regular consump- 
tion such as food. I noted how much they used of each item 
during the unit of time the villager himself indicated, thus for 
example the consumption of ragi was calculated per meal; 
vegetables and other items bought at Mandya were calculated 
On a weekly basis; while other items such as clothing were 
Calculated monthly or annually. I checked the prices the 
householders indicated by visiting Mandya. On the basis of all 
this information, I calculated monthly totals of expenditure for 
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the sample households. Prices were taken as those prevailing at 
the time the budgets were compiled. The budgets collected for 
each sample household were finally averaged and the monthly 
total per household calculated. Again, in order to express the 
different monthly household totals in terms of a common 
denominator, I calculated monthly expenditure per consump- 
tion unit. 

It was difficult to calculate a farmer’s monthly income when 
his subsistence and income was derived from his crop harvests 
once or twice a year. It was relatively easy to gather details of 
the households subsistence income by enquiry for each item of 
consumption whether it was self-produced, bartered, received 
as gift or bought with cash. In order to balance income with 
expenditure, I calculated income per consumption unit per 
household. The difference between household income and 
expenditure was either savings or net borrowings. I also collect- 
ed details of wedding expenditures for all the marriages in 
Dalena which took place while I was there. 1 attended all 
meetings and functions which took place during my stay in the 
village. 

Since it is widely recognised that nutritional factors have a 
profound impact on the development of cognitive and affective 
skills of the child, case material was also collected on the diet 
of pregnant and lactating mothers, care of infants, type of 
diseases and their treatment. This information has not been 
quantified in terms of calorie value, but the general pattern of 
consumption and frequency of food intake was investigated. 

In order to study the relationship between access to educa- 
tion and the calorie requirements of individual households, 
information was collected on the attitude to and the type of 
work specifically performed by children both in terms of house- 
hold duties, unpaid and wage labour. This was done as far as 
Possible according to socio-economic category, age and sex. 

The tradition of literacy and the continuation of a private 
system of tuition, even for children attending the Government 
school, necessitated classroom observation of both types of 
schools. This automatically led to exploring what kind of edu- 
cation system had existed in Dalena before the Government 
school was established. Information on this aspect was collect- 
ed through personal dialogue and interviews with those who 
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had acquired their literacy skills under the traditional indigeno- 
us educational arrangement. 

The school-teacher is an integral part of any educational 
system. Therefore, detailed case studies were compiled of 
the two Dalena primary school-teachers, covering information 
оп their background, educational status, method and attitude 
to teaching, views on teacher-pupil communications, attitude to 
discipline and alternative ideas about education. Similar data 
Was collected for the teacher of the traditional school and the 
headmasters of the middle and high school attended by Dalena 
children but located in an adjacent village. 

The intensive inquiry of sample households was complement- 
ed by using case studies to investigate issues such as education 
25 а modernisation agent; equality of educational opportunity, 
Utilisation of educational facilities, caste, family and environ- 
mental background as factors in wastage and stagnation; the 
relevance of education as a training for livelihood; the nature 
of the demand for education and other non-quantifiable varia- 
bles. These case studies covered individuals as well as house- 
holds from all the various economic strata of the village. They 
Save insights not only into existing differentiation but also 
indicated the process by which the upper-income groups 
attempt to translate their educational and occupational aspira- 
tions for their children into reinforcing their privileged status. 
Most importantly, my continued residence in Dalena, and the 
additional understanding that this yielded, makes me argue that 
the demand for education is directly related to the changing. 
Socio-economic structure of the village. 


The Problem 2 


Education in its All-India Setting 


The framework of coloniali 
“only the educational e 
‘but also its impact on 
India’s present educati 
constraints and comp: 


sm sets the stage for examining not 
Xperiences of India as a British colony, 
the realities of contemporary education. 
onal system is largely conditioned by the 
romises of the past. It basically reflects 
‘the educational needs of the colonial power. Consequently, ‘it 
has to be seen as reproducing three societies simultaneously, the 
‘past, the present and the future’ (Williamson, 1979: 208). 

Even before the advent of the British, there existed indigenous 
‘elitism in Indian education. The impact of the West, beginning 
in the seventeenth century and culminating in colonial 


tion, superceded the traditional forms of learning 
in India. 


There are two phases in this development which can be 
identified. During the first phase, education w 
ary and Philanthropic efforts, It w 
marked a more ac 


domina- 
and education 


‘as left to mission- 
as the second phase which 
tive intervention by the British in shaping the 
nial power required Indians 
eful to the new administra- 
d an education system which 


By the end of the Ninetee 
in India had develo 
‘education. The expan 


nth century, the educational system 
Ped through the entire range of higher 
sion of primary education, however, was 
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extremely limited, especially іп the rural areas. At the turn of 
the century, three out of four villages were without a school 
and less than one-fifth of the boys of school-going age were 
enrolled in schools. Even as late as 1928, only 1.2 per cent of 
the rural population of India could read and write (Philip, 
1932: 75). The percentage of enrolled to educable population. 
at the primary stage was 31 per cent in India in the late thirties. 
as against 100 per cent in the advanced countries. Besides, 
only 30 per cent of total Government educational expenditure- 
Was spent on primary education. At the time of Independence 
less than 16 per cent of India’s population was literate (Basu, 
1978: 59), 

The system of education was predominantly urban. In spite 
of the gradual expansion of educational facilities in rural areas,. 
the orientation of the curriculum and teaching methods conti- 
nued to be urban in nature. Another problem was created by 
the introduction of the British examination system in India in 
1865 (Naik, 1964: 50). Therefore, in a highly selective schooling. 
System, successful achievement in the examinations provided. 
the only means of moving up to the next stage in education and. 
finally into white-collar jobs. This then became the guiding 
factor in performance for both the pupil and the teacher. Thus 
the examinations and standards which were relevant in another: 
country now dominated the curriculum and pattern of teaching. 
in schools in India. Subsequently, what came to be valued was. 
the success in examinations rather than the content of study. 

Another important sphere in which the colonial policy had 
Considerable impact was in the area of the medium of instruc- 
tion. The introduction of English as the medium of instruc- 
tion in 1835 and its reaffirmation іп Wood's Despatch of 1854, 
Was adhered to with slight modifications until 1947. As a 
result, the content of education was largely western. As the 
medium of instruction in high schools and colleges was English. 
à dual system of education developed. Students who had been 
taught in the vernacular lauguages in primary schools could 
Dot avail of the facilities for higher education in English. Only 
à selected few could proceed further, the rest had no alternative 
avenues of mobility. 

Although the theoretical objective of education was simply 
the diffusion of western knowledge and modernisation, it 
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actually helped to strengthen the bureaucratic structure of the 
Britisb in India. 


Education in its Karnataka Serting 


Karnataka, situated on the western part of peninsular India 
(see Map 1), is the eighth largest state in the Indian Union in 
terms of population and sixth in area. In 1971, it had a popula- 
tion of 29 million people with an increase of 24.2 
1961. Its current annual rate of growth is 2.2 pe 
density of 153 persons per square km. 
India figure of 173. With 26,377 villa 


per cent since 
r cent with a 
» 25 compared to the all 


Папу, on an average only 
13.6 per cent children of School-goi 


ng age were enrolled in 
Schools (Rao, 1929: 21 ІШ 

Ап educational Survey of 1922 rey, 
Villages in the old 
Schools at all. Т} 
School for e 


4 eals that of the 16,485 
Princely State, 12,026 did not have any 


пеге Were in all 5,276 primary schools, i.e., one 
very five or six 
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During the same period, the vernacular middle schools which 
Prepared pupils for the lower secondary examinations, were: 
beginning to be replaced by schools which used both English 
and the vernacular. There was an increasing demand for 
English education as people realised that a working knowledge 
of the language was a prerequisite to an 


y form of employment. 
As a result, * 


a large number of rural Anglo-vernacular schools 
was [sic] started for teaching English in one or two classes and 
in some cases vernacular Kannada schools when existing side by 
side with English schools were amalgamated with the latter’ 
(Rao,1929: 550). These temporary measures in the rural areas 
further widened the gap between the urban 

The uneven growth and expansion of e 
continued to present problems of enrolment 
1944-45, a Com 
however, 


and rural clientele. 
ducational facilities 
and attendance. In 


known 


Gazetteer, 1967: 391). 


Іп 1961, the Compulsory Primary Education Act was passed 
egislature in response to the Third Five-Year 


і ^ Prevention of child 
» Incentive schemes and the 
ment Committee. 


primary 
ucational 
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allocations in 1956-57 to 53.7 per cent in 1977-78 (Government 
of Karnataka, 1977a: 11). 

In 1951, only 29 per cent males and 9 per cent females were 
categorised as literate in the state. By 1971, the rate had 
increased to 42 per cent and 21 per cent respectively (see 
Appendix A). However, increases in the literacy level alone are 
Not indicative of a positive impact of state policies without a 
Similar discussion on trend data of education.! The census data 
for 1961 revealed not only that 94 per cent of Karnataka’s 
Population have had no educational attainment? but also that 
75 Per cent of those who are literate have had no formal educa- 
tion. This ‘raises a serious doubt in using literacy rates as 
indices of educational development’. Of the literates, only 8.7 
per cent males and 3.3 per cent females have some educa- 
tional background (Rao & Hanumantharayappa, 1978: 64). 

Thus the development of formal education in Karnataka, as 
Perhaps elsewhere in India, is a striking example of the wide 
Вар that exists between the intentions of policy-makers and the 
Implementation of the proposed programmes. To explain this 
Sap between macro-planning and micro-implementation necessi- 
tates a grass root level micro-study. This book is based on such 
à study of Dalena village which is located in Mandya district 
in Karnataka. 


Mandya District 


The IADP district of Mandya is situated in the southern part of 
Karnataka and is 94 km. from the city of Mysore (see Map 2). 
It comes under a group of districts known as maidan districts 
Which are in a red soil area. It is situated at an average eleva- 
tion of 700 metres above sea level. The.rainfall in this area is 
below the state average; in nine out of fourteen years, between 
1961 and 1974, the rainfall it received was below the fifty year 
average of the state (see Figure В.І in the Appendices). 
Mandya district is part of the high growth areas of Karnataka. 
Its Population has increased by over 25 per cent between 


"The trend data beyond 1961 is not available. 
th “Тһе census definition of literates without any с 
Ose who dropped out of primary schools. 


ducational level includes. 
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1961 and 1971. Its total population іп 1971 was 1,154,374, 
with males comprising 51 per cent of the total. It occupies 
4,958 square km. and is one of the most densely populated 
districts in the state (232 per square km.). It is essentially a 
rural district and has the lowest percentage of urban population 
(13.8 per cent) (District Census, 1971: 156). (See Table В.І in 
the Appendices.) 

The uniformly low rainfall in the southern maidan and its 
unpredictability encouraged irrigation schemes such as the 
Vishveshwaraya Canal, which was opened in 1931. Its extent 
was determined by topographical factors which divided Mandya 
into a dry and a wet zone. 

The irrigated crops are paddy (Oryza Sativa) and sugarcane 
(Saccharum Officinarum). The rainfed crops are jowar (Sorgum 
Vulgare), horsegram (Dolichos Biflorus), avare (Dolichos Lablab), 
togari (pigeon pea/pulse), sesame, groundnut, and castor (Ricinus 
Communis); ragi (Eleusine Coracana) is grown both on dry and 
irrigated land. The overall percentage of agricultural workers, 
i.e., those primarily engaged in agriculture has decreased from 
83.8 per cent in 1961 to 81.1 per cent in 1971. On the other 
hand, the percentage of agricultural labourers to all those 
engaged in agriculture has increased from 12.9 per cent in 1961 
to 26.8. per cent in 1971 (Rao, 1978: 260). The average Јапд- 
holding is small: іп 1971, 90 percent of the landholding in the 
district was below 10 acres (see Appendix C). 

. In spite of this, Mandya is one of the most developed districts 
іп the state in terms of growth, availability of amenities and per 
Capita income, which is Rs. 762.85! as compared to Rs. 784 of 
the state (Government of Karnataka, 1977). By 1975-76, 68 per 
cent of the towns and villages were electrified, 99 per cent of 
the villages had some source of drinking water and 98.2 per 
Cent were connected by roads. Furthermore, in 1976-77, it had 
7 large and medium industrial units; 1,579 small-scale units; 57 


*Cultivated lands in India fall into two major categories of dry and 
Wet. The former depend solely on rainfall for their cultivation, whereas 
the latter receive a supplementary water supply from rivers, canals, tanks 
9r wells. 

*In 1978 the exchange rate was about Rs. 18 to the English £. There are 
100 paise in one гирее. 
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hospitals and dispensaries; 327 post offices; 1,566 primary 
schools; 80 secondary schools and 13 colleges. 

The literacy level in the district nevertheless continues to be 
low. In 1941, only 14.2 per cent of the males and 2.6 per cent 
of the females were classified as literate. By 1971 the overall per- 
centage increased from 8.4 per cent to merely 22.3 per cent. The 
increase in literacy was 17.3 per cent for males and 11 per cent 
for females in the district as a whole. 

Administratively, the district is divided into two revenue sub- 
divisions of Pandavapura and Mandya. The former consists of 
four taluks and the latter of three. Dalena is one of the 173 
Villages in Mandya taluk which contains 21 per cent of the 
district population; 72.6 per cent of taluk inhabitants reside in 
Tural areas. Yet the literacy level of the taluk at 27 per cent 
is not only higher than the district average but is also the 
highest among all the taluks in Mandya (see Appendix D). 
Since it has also the biggest population, correspondingly it has 


the highest number of graduates, matriculates and unemployed 
youth (see Appendix E). 


Village Profile 
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zoud is the primary school building. Adjacent to it is the newly- 
built cane crusher and flour mill owned by the youngest brother 
52 the late village Patel.” The old residential portion of the 
Village appears as a tight cluster of red roofs. The old houses 
аге built quite close to each other, along narrow dirt lanes or 
Occasionally grouped around à common courtyard. Some of 
the older houses are very big and have several families 
living in them. Each household has a partitioned section for its 
bud comprising a kitchen, sleeping area and a room for storing 
grains and other essentials. Ву contrast, the new houses аге 
built far apart from each other with windows, small built-in 
cupboards and in rare cases an enclosed but completely separate 
Section for the animals. 
Tn the main part of the village there are two double-storeyed 
houses, In 1955 there was only one. These houses symbolise 
the Material aspirations of the youth of Dalena. The higher 
income Peasant households own furniture in the form of wooden 
beds, chairs, benches and three-legged stools which are used as 
dining tables. All these are solely for the use of the household 
head whereas women and children eat and sleep опа mat on 
the floor. A large number of households also have steel safes 
for their valuables. Many are still wary of using the banking 
facilities available in Mandya town. This fear is largely based 
Оп an absence of trust in Government institutions. à 
im the western and northern side of the village, (һе dry me 
th ned by some Peasants is now being sold as Cen 
ыл fellow castemen. Many of these houses are not yet in ЈЕ 
© ecause they are incomplete. In the meantime, Linc ү н 
ав Verandahs and the outside rooms of these homer a 
ti ee basis to passing migrants, landless labourers or fu 
ionaries, in return for their services. The only barber за Dalena 
dhis family are housed under such conditions. This arrange 
Ment, therefore, not only provides temporary shelter to m 
О but also provides security for the houseowners EI 
апа damage by strangers. Sometimes the head 0 
©usehold sleeps in the new and yet uncompleted house along 


k 1 „Ж 

"ie 1955, there was a rice mill and а cane crusher Іп the same nee 
y i by the elder brother of the present owner. This уаз 2009 
ved out of the village in the early sixties onto the main highway- 
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with his cattle and sheep in order to protect his property, return- 
ing to the family in the old house only during meal times. 

The village, as pointed out by Epstein, continues to exist 
divided into ‘upper’ and ‘lower’ divisions, to distinguish between 
the two parts of the caste settlement (1962:195). The Harijans 
still have a separate quarter at the southern end of the old part 
of the village. Poverty is very evident here; the majority live 
in small dilapidated huts with thatched roofs. Although electri- 
city was brought to the Village in the early fifties, there are no 
Street lights in the Harijan section. This area is referred to by 
all in Dalena as the “А.К. Colony’. 

In order to distribute housing sites to the landless and the 
weaker section of the population, two acres of the temple land 


were confiscated by the Karnataka Government in 1976. This 
area is now referred to as the 


colony by the villagers. It is 
Mrs. Gandhi during her ele 
fifteen temporary huts which a 
mud houses with tiled roofs 

exceeding Rs. 2,000 per buildi 
form of cash or building mate: 
tlement is multicaste with Ре 
castes living side by side. The 
from the dominant caste in D. 
that these sites are for the co 
sections of the population w 
help. Besides, 
housing would 


garibi hatao area or poor people's 
named after the slogan used by 
ction campaign іп 1971. It has 
re gradually being converted into 
through a Government loan not 
ng. This loan is given cither in the 
rial. Interestingly enough, this set- 
asants, Harijans and the Artisan 
T€ is no expressed resentment even 
alena. Тһеу are aware of the fact 
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tobacco, matchboxes, агеса-пш and sweetmeats. The two larger 
shops serve all castes in the village. However the Harijans are 
not allowed inside the shops but are made to stand outside. Most 
Villagers make extensive use of the larger shops. This is despite 
the fact that the prices charged there are in excess of those 
prevailing in Mandya town. 

The two larger shops also serve as a meeting place within the 
Village. As a result, at any time of the day, one can hear 
Political discussions and gossip being exchanged between the 
educated youth and the illiterate Peasants here. 

There are four small coffee shops referred to as hotelu b; 
people of Dalena. These, too, are meeting places for the village 
leaders and their supporters. Of late, each Aofelu has been fre- 
'Quented by members of a particular faction. At night they are 
Used as gambling dens by a mixed category of literate and 
illiterate youth both from within and outside Dalena. 

In 1955, there were two temples in the Peasant quarter and 
‘One in the Harijan area. By 1978, there әуеге two additional 
temples for the Peasants, one of which remains incomplete due 
to factional strife. Each temple has а spirit medium whose 
Presence is always required at any major crisis or festival in the 
Village, 

The villagers’ water supply comes from two main sources: 


Wells and the canal. The well-water is used for everything 
'ехсерг cooking, for which softer water is required. There are 


Now altogether ten caste wells in Dalena as compared to only 
five in 1955, The Harijans continue to have only оле for their 
use. 

The land in Dalena is dry, in spite а i 
the major canals runs along its northern fringe. The village lies 
“Above the level of the canal and hence cannot be irrigated from 
it. Yet the canal offers a variety of attractions to Dalena 
Villagers. For instance, it provides water for cooking, washing 
‘clothes/utensils and for bathing cattle. It acts as a meeting place 
for women. The ashes of the dead are imme 
a number of suicides, both by the young ап 


Place here. 

The village has no drainage system either in individual houses- 
Or in the main streets of the village. It was only in early 1979, 
When an educated youth became the vice-chairman of the 


у the 


of the fact that one of 


d old, have taken 
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Panchayat, that an effort was made to build a covered drain on 
the main road leading into the village. The operation remains 
incomplete because of factional politics in the village. 

In the village square, there is a concrete building known as 
Ram Mandira, built in the early seventies by the Group 
Panchayat as a community centre. One of its main attractions 
was а radio with a public loud-speaker. However, Ram Mandira, 
which consists of one large and one small room, no longer serves 
the purpose of unifying the community because of factional 
divisiveness. The large hall, lit by a kerosene lamp, has been 
used intermittently in the evenings for holding adult education 
classes. Although the building is electrified, its supply was cut 
off because of long outstanding debts. All efforts at reconnecting 
electricity have failed, once again due to intra-village politics. 

The smaller of the two rooms in the building is used as 
the post office. During my stay in the village, the larger room 
was used only by the educated unemployed. They usually sat 
and played cards here until the early hours of the morning and 
frequently used the premises as their sleeping quarters. To the 
youth of Dalena, the building is a place where they can meet 
and fraternise with their peer group, away from what they 
regard as the stranglehold of the traditional system upon which 
m are still dependent in spite of the many changes in their 
ives. 

The easy communication facilities which the villagers have, 
both of road and rail, have accelerated the process of urban 
influence. There is now a private taxi, run by a Brahmin from 
an adjacent village, which plies between Mandya town and the 
villages within a vicinity of four miles at the cost of Re. 1 per 
head. Urban influence can also be seen in the increasing number 


of coffee shops, possession of scooters, bicycles and transistor 
radios. In matters of dress and hab 


its too, t 
ОЛЕН he change between 


and urban way of life is evident. Despite the urban 
e ue ш village socio-economic structure remains predo- 
rural, with its leaders continually tryi 
ут t 
the traditional way of life. D аад 


POPULATION 


In Dalena, as in any other agricultural society, 


land is the main 
source of wealth and power. Population deter è 


mines the volume 
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г based economy. 
t only in terms of 
t a growing > 
decrease in 


of " 
impu and consumption in a labou 
Ех dry farming area, is poor no 
кйш. айыға has insufficient land to suppor 
the cultivated ien increase has inevitably led to 2 
In 1978, (1 and as well as the surface area рег capita. 
8, the total population of Dalena was 1,211 inhabitants. 


livi ; 
пр in 22 ош 5 
(Table 1). 220 households, divided into ten caste? groups 
Table 1 
Population by Caste in Dalena 
Caste € 
Male Female Total 
IO н No. af No. РА №. % 
Peasant ee ee Rn Еси 
Hari; 500 50 495 50 995 82 
а 
Wash Е 56 55 46 45 102 8 
Atti E 26 49 27 51 53 4 
isa 
Gy 5 15 42 21 58 36 3 
ps; 
ой E 4004 5 56 9 J 
Sser 
5 0.5 
Bar 2 40 3 60 
fa E 3 43 4 8 7 1 
me 1 50 1 50 2 0.3 
Рн hra Pradesh) E 
hristian i E 1 63 
Acolyte ! i 01 
1 100 bm 
Total ——— 
00 
oo 609 е: 6% 42 1,211 9o 
Ote: ————— Бен ее ке - 
Castes аге ranked in accordance with their numerical strength. 


In , 

holds ri the total population №28 707, living 1n 15350957; 

Dr Аб] vase ва a4 female (Epstein, 1962: 336). Thus, 
nty-three years the overall poP ion had increased 


*The 1 
iO mposed ^x household is defined as 4 
809 Cooked im Ы persons living under t 
b эте ete a single kitchen’ (Shah, 1974:8). MT 
сеп listed itate analysis, the sub-castes within the cx-untouchables hav 
under the category of Harijans- 
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504 persons (71 per cent). This indicates an average annual rate 
"ОЁ increase of more than 3 Per cent. Furthermore, the таје' 
female ratio stabilised at 50 per cent for each category since 
1955 and 1971, when males constituted 52 per cent and 51 per 
"cent respectively (District Census, 1971: 242). The rise in the 
ratio of females may be attributed to a shift in the sex ratio at 
birth, differential mortality or migration. 

The age-sex composition of a population not only determines 
the quantum of labour force supply but also indicates different 
trends in fertility, mortality and migration rates that have 
operated in the past. The adult working population of Dalena 
is 52 per cent. In 1955, children below the age of fifteen consti- 
tuted only 37 per cent of the total population as compared to 
42 per cent in 1978. This change significantly implies a consi- 
"derable reduction in the working force and a substantial increase 


in the youth dependency load (see Figure 1) as well as growing 
‘numbers in future years. 


The implications of a longer life 5р; 
"more years of participation within the labour force: higher con- 


‘sumption; new entrants into the agricultural/non-agricultural 
labour force and an increase in the inv 


ап for both sexes means 


nue to be the dominant caste in Dalena 


15 ге only four immigrant households among 
‘them; three among the Harijans and thirteen among the func- 


tionaries. Altogether, 9 Per cent of the total number of house- 


holds are immigrants. They pose More of a socio-economic 
‘Problem rather thana demographic опе. 
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The nuclear a 
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Table 2 
Caste and Average Household in Dalena 


Caste Households Average No.of 
—_ Individuals per 
No. а Household 
Peasant 174 79 5.8 
Harijan 21 9.5 4.8 
Washerman 9 4 5.8 
Artisan 8 4 4.5 
‘Gypsy 3 1 3.0 
Oil presser 1 0.5 5.0 
Barber 1 0.5 7.0 
Peasant 1 0.5 2.0 
(Andhra Pradesh) 
Christian 1 0.5 1.0 
Acolyte 1 0.5 1.0 
Total 220 100 5.5 
Table 3 


Distribution of Household Type by Caste in Dalena 


Type of Family Nuclear (Miscellane- Joint Household 
Caste ous)* 
Extended 
No. % No. % мо % Ne X 
Peasant Mi 66 5 з & з 14 10 
Harijan 16 76 24 — -- 21 100 
Washerman & 67 33 === = 9 100 
Artisan 7 88 12 = = 8 400 
Gypsy ООО ш uu x 2. 3 100 
"ОН presser — — 1 1005 = 1 100 
Вагђег 1 100 
= E e =, 0 
Peasant ч 
(Andhra Pradesh) 1 100 
m. = = = 1 100 
‘Christian ft 4300 .. 
Acolyte 1 100 Е E m pues 
zx. = = E 1 100 
Total 


147 67 67 50 


*Miscellaneous ext 


6 3 220 100 
ended famili 
nuclear family, smilies 1а 


М ге those who i m 
include some other kin. n addition to the 
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as a whole is 5.5 (see Table 2). However, in the case of the 
Harijans and the functionaries, it is much lower than the village 
average. This might signify a high infant mortality since both 
these groups belong to the poorer section of the village. They 
are, therefore, unable to afford medical care and feed their 
children adequately. As а result many more of them are victims 
of diseases caused by malnutrition and infection than among the 
economically stronger section of the village. 

In Dalena, 72 per cent of the total households have families 
ranging from four to nine members. The over ten member 
households among the Peasants are joint families where parti- 


tion of agricultural land and property has not yet taken place 
(see Table 4). 
Table 4 
Distribution of Household Size by Caste in Dalena 
No. of Children No 1-3 4-5 6-9 10% House- 
Caste Children Above holds 
No. % No. % No. % No. % Мо. % №. % 
Peasant 6 4 28 16 52 30 75 43 13 7 174 100 
Harijan 5 524 8 38 7 33 — — 21 100 
Washerman Lou tn 2. 6 4 Ubooe MED 
Artisan PEUT A 50. 2 Bo =ar 100 
Gypsy аа 226 A SB a аға 3 100 
Ой presser A л Зар: em b up айныған 1 .100 
Barber p MEL СЫ 1 100 
Peasant „ее жа ey, 1 4100 
(Andhra Pradesh) 1 100 — ~ 7 1706 
сара tits ee бүл 1 100 
Acolyte Г па мен cae 
itt 220 100 
Total д 5 38 17 me 40 13 6 
— а — — 


and authoritarian. The 


atriarchal r 
family and exercises absolute 
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er is the ultimate head of the ЕЕ: 

ар In practice, his authority might be и bes 

aoe by the eldest and/or educated 501: The emp pens 
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child, however absorbed he/she may be in any form of play, 
will instantly stop at the most casual command of the father or 
elder brother. Older children take care of the younger ones and 
include them in their play. A young girl is often seen taking her 
younger brother/sister to school with her, to enable her to look 
after the child even while she is doing her lessons in school. 

The fact that the family is the basic productive unit has 
important social implications. The discipline of the family is 
reflected in the discipline of work. For those who do not work, 
the young and the aged, the family is the source of economic 
security. When a couple grows old their only support is from 
their children. Since daughters must always marry and most of 
them leave their natal home, old-age security depends largely on 
the number of sonsa couple have. The desire for at least two 
sons is also strongly motivated by cultural reasons; the eldest 
boy is expected to perform religious rites at his father’s funeral 
while the youngest at his mother’s. 


LITERACY 
26 per cent of Dalena’s population is literate as compared to 
Mandya taluk’s 27 per cent and the districts 22.5 per cent. 
Since 1955 there has been an increase of 16 per cent in the 
literacy level in Dalena. Still, only 20 per cent of the total 
population above the age of fifteen is literate, with male literacy 
at 34 per cent and female at only 4 per cent (see Figure 2), 

A significant factor with regard to female literacy is that all 
literate females are outsiders who acquired their literacy skills in 
their natal village before marrying into Dalena. However, there 
is now a marked change in the attitude towards girls’ schooling 
in Dalena as well: an increasing percentage of girls are attending 
the local primary school. This is especially the case among the 
upper income groups since it is beginning to be associated with 
marriage prospects; educated and salaried young men now 
prefer to have literate females as brides. 

Of the household head 
Table 5); of these 14 per 
school in their own village 

The literacy rate is onl 
heads who follow their t 
cent among the ‘cash- 


5 only 26 per cent are literate (see 
cent are immigrants who went to 
before coming to Dalena. 

y 22 per cent among those household 
raditional work as compared to 41 per 
earners’ (see Appendix F). 
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Table 5 


Caste and Literacy Level among Household Heads in Dalena 


Literacy Level Literate Sign Оту Illiterate | Households 

Caste - Sa 

No. % No. % No % Мо. % 
Peasant 42 24 17 10 115 66 174 100 
Напјап 3 14 2) 10 16 76 21 100 
"Washerman 4 445 1 11 4 445 9 100 
Artisan 5 62.5 — — 3 37.5 8 100 
‘Gypsy — — — — 3 100 3 100 
‘Oil presser 1 100 - — — — 1 100 
Barber 1 100 - — — — 1 100 
Peasant 
(Andhra Pradesh) — — — — 1 100 1 160 

Christian 1 100 — — — — 1 100 
Acolyte — — — — 1 100 1 100 

Total 57 26 20 9 143 65 220 100 


Note: Only those household heads who are able to read апа write have 
been classified as literate. Those who can only sign their names 
have been accounted for in a separate column. 


SOURCES ОЕ INCOME 
Economic change frequently affects the occupational pattern of 
a rural society. The total economic environment of a household 
and the area in which the village is situated has considerably 
influenced the occupational pattern in Dalena. A complete 
dependence on non-agricultural occupations is negligible, as 
there is neither a secondary source of production nor is there 
much scope for external enterprise. Moreover, the scarcity of 
cultivable land limits the possibility of expanding actual 
cultivation. Therefore, most households follow two or more 
Occupations because one is not sufficient to provide a minimum 
subsistence for a family. Besides, it may be more profitable or 
less risky to have various sources of income than rely on only 
one. 

In order to analyse the occupational structure of the village, 
1 have therefore tried to show not only the kinds of occupations 
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that exist in the village, but also the proportion of the popu- 
lation involved in them (see Chapters 3 and 4). 

The nature of occupations in Dalena is such that a majority 
of households act as one productive unit, for example, cultiva- 
tion is carried out by all the members of a household; among 
the Artisans and the Washermen, households are dependent on 
family members for their assistance in traditional work. Thus 
the following analysis is based on the household as a unit and 
not the individual or individuals comprising the household. In 
fact, because of the joint nature of cultivation and other tradi- 
tional work, more than one occupation is being followed within 
a household. Moreover, since 1955, there has been an increase in 
the younger and educated members diversifying into other areas 
of work. 

Accordingly, as stated in Chapter 1, І һауе divided the 220 
households into two main categories as the unit for analysis in 
this study: the ‘traditionalists’, those household heads who 
follow their traditional work (cultivators, agricultural labourers 
and other caste occupations), and the *cash-earners', household 
heads who, from one source or another, securea regular cash 
income (non-agricultural wage earners, salaried and entrepre- 
neurs) (see Table 6). | 

Опе of the most widely followed secondary occupations in 
Dalena is sheep/goat rearing and selling milk to a dairy located 
in an adjacent village: the former is followed by 52 per cent of 
the total households of all castes and the latter by 45 per cent of 
the Peasants. One Peasant household has now gone into seri- 
culture as a secondary occupation and another has taken up 
tailoring in the village. The former used to be a common form 
of work followed in the district before the advent of irrigation 
and the cultivation of cash crops. In the past, Peasants invested 
their small savings in petty business in Dalena. At present the 
Opportunities for such investments within the village have 
reached a saturation point. 

The landless Artisans and other immigrant households have 
diversified into carpentry and/or agricultural labour. The 
Washermen households have extended their traditional occupa- 
tion to adjacent villages and Mandya town in the absence of 


salaried or any other form of wage employment. 
The occupational pattern of Dalena thus reflects considerable 
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diversification. There is now a growing pressure on traditional 
work with extensive dependence by households on more than 
one occupation. In Dalena today 10 per cent of the total house- 
holds have four different sources of income; 47 per cent have 
three; 33 per cent have two and 9 per cent rely on only one. 
The remaining 1 per cent are old couples who are dependent 
on their sons for their livelihood. 

Despite the fact that Dalena is situated on the urban fringe 
with continuous and varied contacts with Mandya town, it 
Temains a rural society. Land continues to be the central inter- 
est in the life of the majority of people, to whom it signifies 
security, wealth and status. 

The next chapter therefore, deals with the type of land avail- 
able and cultivation pattern; the categories of land ownership 
and the importance of land in the life of a Dalena villager. 


П 


RURAL DEVELOPMENT 


Гапа 


If I ever get Rs. 20,000, I will buy myself half an acre 
of wet land and build a nice house. On my land I will 
plant sugarcane; cultivation with care and the use of 
chemical fertiliser, should be able to produce twenty-five 
tons of cane. This would give те an income of Rs. 4,000, 
of which I should be able to save Rs. 2,000 after deduct- 
ing all the cultivation costs. If I continue to work hard, 
then in about five to six years I should be able to save 
Rs. 10,000 to Rs. 12,000. Then I can buy many more 
acres of wet land and become one of the rich peasants of 
Dalena. 

However, since I neither have Rs. 20,000 nor own a great 


deal of land nor have the benefit of an education, it is my 


ambition that my children should go to school and college. 


I want one ој my sons to become а lawyer and the other 
a doctor. While in school, my sons will be able to enjoy 
life just as much as the other school-going boys of my age 
I will give them pocket money, buy 
new clothes for them, give them good food and buy all their 
books and stationery. Unlike me, my sons will not graze 
cattle, perform agricultural labour or carry cow-dung. 
Their life will be easier than mine. 

I am uneducated and poor, therefore 1 know that I have to 
work hard for my living; there is no escape from manual 
work for me. I have to be content with giving just a 
wedding pendani to my wife, instead of gold jewellery and 


group in Dalena do. 
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expensive clothes. Nevertheless, I hope I can give my 
children a better life. 


A sixteen year old marginal 
peasant youth from Dalena 


Land Resources in India 


Dalena is a wholly dry village; only 1.2 per cent of the total 
village land is irrigated. Dry land in Dalena is composed of 
red sandy soil intermixed with quartz, pebbles, iron and con- 
cretionary materials. It is gravelly in texture and highly leached. 
Consequently, it is poor in base and has a low capacity to 
Tetain moisture. The combination of poor soil and irregular 
and insufficient rainfall (see Table B in the Appendix) has res- 
tricted the peasants to subsistence cultivation of dry crops. In the 
Pre-irrigation period, sericulture and sheep breeding provided 
the only sources of cash income (Epstein, 1962: 198). Peasants 
were unfamiliar with any of the improved techniques in agri- 
culture; application of chemical fertiliser was unknown; plant 
Protection measures were never resorted to, and the use of 
Improved implements was rare. In these circumstances, invest- 
ment in land and cash from land was quite negligible. 

The advent of irrigation in 1931 Provided a new impetus to 
change; it increased yields and therefore farm incomes and 


created new employment Opportunities. Although Dalena 
remained a dry villa peasants managed 


to raise sufficient с. 1 і і 
ise su and in the neigh- 
bouring villages (E; гоуед to bea turn- 
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land continues to be the basis of the village economy. *Dalena 
villagers did not substitute for their farming activities work in 
other spheres, but rather supplemented their farming incomes 
from sources beyond the village boundaries and outside agri- 


culture’ (Epstein, 1962: 204). 
Dry Land Crops 


In Dalena peasants follow mixed cropping patterns with one 
main crop and one or two subsidiary crops. The two main crops 
grown are ragi and jowar; the subsidiary crops are horsegram, 
Cowgram, castor, avare, rainfed paddy and groundnut. The 
latter is used by a majority for domestic consumption as well 
as a feed for the drought and milch cattle. Groundnut is 
grown as a cash crop by only those households who own the 
largest area of dry land in Dalena. Rainfed paddy or dodda 
bhatta is grown by a few households whose dry land is situated 
near a pond and who have no wet land. 

Ragi is the staple food of the villagers and is considered as 
а grain of high nutritive value, especially for those doing. 
manual work. Ragi straw 15 used as a feed for cattle and 
at times it is sold for cash by peasants with comparatively 
large holdings. The district has three seasons for growing ragi, 
ie, Kar, Hain апа Rabi. The former two are rainfed crops. 
while the latter is an irrigated crop. In Dalena, ragi is grown 
as a Hain crop, sown in July/August and harvested in 
November/December. Avare is normally grown аза mixed crop- 
with ragi. In 1978, the average yield per acre of dry ragi was 
three to four pallas.! However, in years of low rainfall, it is as 
low as one palla. 

The other principal dry land crop, jowar, is an important millet. 
It can withstand considerable drought, grows well in tracts of 
low rainfall and has а comparatively quick growth. It also 
yields large quantities of fodder. In fact, during the planting of 
groundnut crops, furrows in the field are usually separated by 
jowar plants. This is used mainly as green fodder for milch. 
cows and bullocks employed for wet land cultivation. Jowar as 
a crop is sown in April/May and harvested in August/September. 


1Опе palla is equivalent to approximately 28 kg. 
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Together with jowar, a certain area ranging from 0.025 acre to 
1.00 acre per household is used for planting castor and horse- 
gram. The average yield per acre varies from two to three 
Pallas. 

A majority of Dalena peasants have a small garden plot on 
their dry land where they grow vegetables and essential spices 
for household consumption. The commonly grown vegetables are 
tomatoes, souppu, aubergine, beans, bitter-gourd, green chillies 
and onions; garlic and turmeric are grown twice a year. Only a 
select few, who own garden land in addition to wet land, grow 
vegetables as a cash crop. However, the types of vegetables 
consumed, their frequency and the extent of a garden plot is 
determined by the household size and total landholding. 

Trees are an important asset to the Villagers. There are two 
types of trees that are commonly grown in Dalena: Honge tree 
(Pongamia Gilabra) and another whose name I could not азсег- 
tain. The latter produces large and elongated brown seeds from 
Which oil is extracted. This is used for lighting lamps. House- 
holds Which have electricity sell these seeds to their fellow 
villagers at 0.75 paise per seer2 The Honge tree is grown by 
only those households who own wet land; its leaves are used as 
green manure before paddy transplanting is undertaken. 


Among the richer households, wood from certain trees is 
ER for making furniture and/or sold for cash in Mandya 
own. 


Е forms of trees аге the tamarind (Tamarindus India) and 
shrubs used for firewood. It is a common sight to see at least 
cy are greatly valued, not only 
© for their fresh green leaves that 


1 165: preparation of land for sow- 
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Dry Land Cultivation 


The cultivation of dry land does not require a great deal of 
labour as compared with wet land, except perhaps at harvest 
time. Nor does it need much capital: a pair of cows, a wooden/ 
iron plough and an ordinary sickle suffice for dry land cultiva- 
tion. Ragi requires on an average 36 male and 37 female 
labour days? per acre, whereas jowar cultivation needs 13 male 
and 15 female labour days. 

When different crops are grown, harvesting continues through 
several months since each crop matures at a different time. In 
preparation for the next crops preliminary ploughing of the 
field takes place immediately after it has been cleared of the 
previous harvest in December. At this stage, since the earth is 
still moist in its upper layers, it is relatively easy to plough the 
land. In later months the soil becomes hard and it is difficult 
to dislodge plant stubbles from the ground left over from the 
previous harvest. Once this is done, the threshing and winnow- 
ing of the Hain harvest is carried out. The field is levelled and 
ploughed again before the revati rains in March/April for 
sowing jowar. It is only after the pushya and punarvasa rains in 
July/August, that the land is tilled again and covered with 
fertiliser, before ragi is sown. Three months later, the ragi field 
is inter-cultivated, in order to remove extra seedlings, loosen 


the soil and control the growth of weeds. 


Wet Land Cultivation 


The crops planted on wet land are sugarcane, paddy and ragi. 
The latter is grown by only those peasants who own two or 
more acres of wet land; it requires on an average 41 male and 
47 female labour days per асге. 

Sugarcane is one of the most important cash crops grown 
in the district; it has an assured market from two sugar 
factories in the towns of Mandya and Pandavapura. It can be 
planted throughout the year, but the most common seasons for 
planting cane are February/March, July/August and October/ 
November. It needs a growing period of twelve to fourteen 


ists of approximately three to six hours of work 


ЗОпе labour day cons 
t hours for wet land cultivation. 


for dry land farming and five to cigh 
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months. Moreover, it requires a large quantity of labour force 
and capital, using on an average 107 male and 38 female 
labour days per acre. Sugarcane needs constant irrigation 
throughout the year, especially during the first six months of 
its growth. Consequently, peasants are compelled to spend 
several nights in the field, to prevent their neighbours from 
diverting the water flow away from their own land. 

For the cultivation of sugarcane, the land is ploughed at 
least four times: first by a wooden plough and then with an 
iron one, This is followed by laying of ridges and furrows at a 
"distance of one-and-a-half to two feet. The top portion of the 
cane, which contains three buds, is cut into small pieces and 
planted. After the crop is four months old, weeding is done at 
least once a month for the next four months. Each weeding op- 
eration is followed by the sprinkling of a chemical fertiliser and 
the application of cattle manure. This process completes the 
major activities in cane cultivation, until the crop is ready for 
harvesting. An acre of wet land yields fifty to sixty tons of 
sugarcane. 

Sugarcane cultivation attracts peasants who own even less 
than half an acre, although their unit of cultivation is below 
viability. No peasant ever devotes all his land exclusively to 
cane cultivation; they always grow at least some paddy for their 
home consumption. 

Paddy is another major cash crop but unlike sugarcane itis a 
food crop as well. A half-yearly crop. it requires considerably 
less labour and capital than sugarcane; one acre of paddy 
requires 51 male and 38 female labour days. A majority of the 
households in Dalena follow double cropping with a long dura- 
tion type succeeded by a quick maturing variety. The first crop 
is planted in the beginning of July and the second is sown in 
late January or early February. 

The common method of growing paddy is to transplant seed- 
fifty ea еч Normally an acre of wet land requires 
citing, tke аа ive to be sown on 0.037 acre. Before 
iron plough and E ds E Ыр dies: or titles ‘With v 
left over Eon the беа a iig: E oe бр ae 
hagepathi. The paddy s "i dei m лије ED 
Parma. nr tlie en d eeds germinate within five days of sow- 

2 ng, аге watered only once a week. This is 
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usually done with the aid of a shallow plate to protect the 
young seedlings. 

Meanwhile, the remaining land is ploughed at least five times 
(thrice with an iron plough and twice with a wooden one), 
water is let into the field and green manure crop is trampled in; 
the soaked land is once again ploughed. This operation is 
known as kesure gadde. The bunds or ridges are trimmed and 
the puddle is levelled. All this work is normally carried out 
within fifteen days of planting the paddy seeds in the nursery. 
Finally, when the seedlings are approximately twenty days old, 
they are transplanted in bunches containing five to ten plants 
at intervals of about a span. The next stage involves letting the 
water in slowly until the colour of the transplanted seedlings 
changes to green. Subsequently, the field is continuously irri- 
gated until ten days before harvesting. The harvested crop is 
allowed to dry in the fields for a few days before threshing and 
winnowing is carried out. In one acre of wet land about twelve 


Pallas of paddy are grown. 


Categories of Land Ownership in Dalena 


As long as the population of Dalena remained relatively stable, 
Village lands at least enabled most households to meet their sub- 
sistence food requirements. However, as a result of the recent 
population growth, land has gone through several generations 
of sub-divisions. This has led to the predominance of small 
and non-viable holdings. For a majority, these are not sufficient 
to provide even a minimum subsistence level. 

Dalena occupies an area of 668 acres of which 76 per cent is 
under cultivation. A considerable proportion of land owned 
and cultivated by the peasants from Dalena lies outside their 
own village; 96 per cent of their irrigated and 27 per cent of their 
dry land is situated in neighbouring villages. It is striking how 
little change has occurred in the context of Dalena landholdings 
since 1955 (see Table 1). There has been only a slight increase 
in the irrigated as well as dry land owned by the peasants. They 
have managed to acquire a few more irrigated acres from neigh- 
bouring villages by means of dowry and purchase as well as 
irrigate about six acres of their village lands. They have 


——— 
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extended their dry land cultivation by infringing on grazing land 
in the village and buying sixty-six dry acres outside Dalena. 

Consequently, the distribution of land ownership among the 
various castes in Dalena has hardly changed since 1955 (see: 
Table 2). The increase in the Harijan landholdings has been 
the result largely of unauthorised cultivation of Dalena’s graz- 
ing land. This land is also the least fertile in the village. 

59 per cent of the households account for all the wet 
land held by the people in Dalena. Although there has been a 
decline in the total number of Peasant households owning wet 
land from 73 per cent in 1955 (Epstein, 1962: 206) to 70 per 
Cent in 1978, Peasants continue to hold 99.8 per cent of the wet 
land. The remaining 0.2 per cent is owned by the oil presser of 
the Village. None of the Harijans or poor households from 
Other! castes have ever been able to buy dry or wet land in 
Neighbouring villages in spite of regulations which entitle them 
10 favoured treatment. 

In comparing land quantities, it is important to keep in mind 
the differences in value of several types of land. In accordance 
with the calculations used by the Government of Karnataka, 
the Telationship between the value of wet and dry land is 1:4 
and garden and dry land is 1:2 (Government of Karnataka, 
1976), By using these relationships to standardise landholdings, 
Peasants can be sorted into four categories: marginal with less 
than 2.5 acres; small own between 2.5 to 5.0 acres; medium, 
Who own from 5 to 25 acres and the big peasants, those who 
9Wn over 25 acres. 


Caste and Landholding 


In Dalena, 80 per cent of the total households own land of 
Varying sizes and types. Of these, 92 per cent are Peasants, 7 
Per cent are Harijans and the remaining 1 per cent is made up 
Of one household each among the washerman and oil presser 
(see Table 3). The former bought half an acre of dry land in 
‹ alena {тот a Peasant six years ago, while the latter, who is a 
vili earner, bought wet land in one of the neighbouring 
‚ ages about ten years ago. 

of E Very little wet land is being sold, a small proportion 

° richer Peasants have invested in housing sites in the- 
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suburbs of Mandya town. This is not motivated by their desire 
to emigrate from the village; it is merely another form of 
investment. There are in total six households who own such 
sites; two are big peasants, two medium peasants and the remain- 
ing two are medium peasants, where the household heads are 
in salaried employment. 

Among the thirteen Harijans who own dry land in Dalena, 
four households own a total of half an acre of garden land as 
well. Since their land is located next to the canal, they have 
managed to convert part of their dry land into garden land by 
lifting water from the canal with the aid of a pulley. This inno- 
vative move by the Harijans reflects their attempt to manipulate 
clauses in Government rules regarding the use of canal water, 
which favours them.* Vegetables are grown on these small plots 
of land and are frequently sold for petty cash in Mandya town. 
Only a small proportion is retained for household consumption. 


Size of Landholding 


Of the 176 households who own land in Dalena, 172 (98 per 
cent) own dry land and 129 (73 per cent) own wet land. 61 
Per cent of the ‘traditionalists’ own wet land as compared 
to only 50 рег cent of the ‘cash-earners’ (see Appendix G). The 
largest wet landholding is 12 acres and the smallest 0.1 acre. 
Moreover, 76 per cent of dry landholding is below 5 acres 
and only 35 per cent of wet land is more than an acre (see 
Tables 4 and 5). 
This is a significant development, since one of the purposes 
of owning wet land was to 
crops to meet cash needs. Many Dalena peasants with small 
holdings are in fact now i 
their surplus crops to meet 
Altogether, economic d 


average land per Dalena ho 


their cash needs. 

ifferentiation has increased and the 
а usehold has declined à res 
in 1955 to 3.70 аслы “ш eclined from 4.80 acre 


bs gi in 1978, while the population has increased 
| Per cent during the same period. The average dry 
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Table 4 
Landownership According to Size of Holding Among Dalena Households 


Size of Dry Margi- Small Medium Big House- 
Land Owned nal holds 
їп Acres 


No. % No. % No. % No. % №. % 


0.25 to 2.0 3 s 17 38 5 6 — — 55 32 


2.0025 to 5.0 в 2 28 62 39 49 1 14 76 44 

5.0025 to 10.0 Lo ша к= c 28 86 5 2) 243 719 
10.0025 acres and 

above же, = Ж = T 9 ї ЗА 8 5 

Шы ы A eee 

Total п 100 45 100 79 100 7 100 172 100 


Note: In this and the following table the acreages are not standardised. 


Table 5 
Wet Land: Landownership According to Size of Holding Among 
Dalena Households 
Size of Wet Marginal Small Medium Big House- 
Land Owned holds 
in A = 
о Мо. % Мо. % Мо. % Мо. % Мо. 4 
0.25 to 1.0 Xi do) 29 00 Ж 41. = == 384 965 
1.0025 (о 2.0 e cm. uu ж» QU) ИО м Жә. 09 23 
2.0025 (0 3.0 aS 2 TSS Б Ж 
3.0025 (0 5.0 UP a Ж 40 5-45 97 
5.0025 and above EX I Se em Se a 4 
Total 21 100 29 100 72 100 7 100 129 100 


—— 
landholding has decreased from 4 acres (Epstein, 1962: 206) to 
3.10 acres and wet land from 0.82 acre to 0.63 acre between 
1955 and 1978. According to Government officials, “ап 
economically viable holding should consist of at least 5 acres оГ 
wetland... while the unit may have to be much larger than 
10 acres in a dry zone’ (Rambousek, 1978: 83). 
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ТЕ must be remembered that an important aspect of land utili- 
sation is the size of holding and the extent of fragmentation of 
land. In recent years, peasants in Dalena have been faced with 
the problem of a limited supply of land entering the market, 
rises in land prices and sub-divisions of small and fragmented 
plots of land. Although this is common to all categories of 
holdings, it is felt more acutely among the poorer categories 
such as the marginal, small and even the poorer of medium 
peasants. 

Moreover, the presence of big peasants in Dalena may well 
be attributed to their living in joint families. Their average 
household size is 11.71; any further sub-divisions of their proper- 
ty would place six of the seven big peasants in a lower landhold- 
ing category. Similarly, among the seventy-nine households 
who are medium peasants, as many as 61 per cent own less 
than 10 standardised acres of land, 24 per cent own 15 acres 
and only 19 per cent own more than 15 acres. 

Under such circumstances, it is inevitable that the inhabi- 
tants seek more than one source of income. In turn this 
has led to the upsurge of educational aspirations among the 


villagers, which they hope will lead to salaried or wage employ- 
ment. 


Tenant Cultivation 


In Dalena, 5 per cent of the peasants who cultivate land under 
Various tenancies are all landowners in their own right as well. 
Land in Dalena and the neighbouring villages is leased only by 
those households which are either childless and/or without an 
adult male; or by those who are salaried and living outside the 
village; and lastly by those who are in debt. Leased land is 
usually cultivated on a contract basis. The tenant is expected to 
ЖА all the cultivating costs but is required to give eight out of 

welve pallas of paddy per acre to the land owner annually. In 


practice, the yield from onl is gi 
c y one cro g | 
paddy isa half-yearly crop. p eem 


ADOPTION 


"би are five heirless households in Dalena who have either 
eased their land to their nearest kin Ог retained it in the family 
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through adoption. The following account of Sillegowda exem- 

Plifies the problems faced by such households and the import- 

ance of a male child in an agricultural society. 

қ Sillegowda is one of the village elders and а medium peasant ` 
in the upper income bracket. He owns 15 acres of dry land in 

Dalena and 1.50 acres of wet land in neighbouring villages. He 

Бар по sons to inherit his property. Of the eight children his 

Wife bore, six died in infancy: only two daughters survived. The 

fact that he had no son did not prevent him from buying | 

acre of wet land ten years ago. 

The wet land he owns is cultivated by his youngest brother 
Wis gives him a fixed amount of ten pallas of paddy per annum. ` 
Sillegowda uses part of it for household consumption and sells 
the rest to meet his cash needs. He supplements his income 
further by sheep breeding and supplying milk to the dairy. He 
'S also one of the money-lenders of Dalena. He employs 4 
song Peasant from the village as а jeeta’ who performs all 

"лег manual tasks. Only a part of his dry land is cultivated 
with the help of his brother's sons and hired labourers. | 

is two brothers want to acquire his land but the village 
"а Prefers to continue for the moment with his present 
rangement and pays the land revenue of Rs. 150 to the 

OVernment, His two daughters are married into two rich 
niit families. On numerous occasions they 100 have дала 
an 5 to his land. Sillegowda, on the other hand, z Кон 
SE a marriage between his granddaughter an oper 
МЫП brother who is cultivating his land. He hopes that t 

оша avoid апу conflict or ill-feeling between the two parties. 

5 granddaughter, who is eight years 010, is a pupil at the 
пот aient primary school in an adjacent village. She in 
Un Wish to marry the boy since, as she Says, ‘he is illiterate T 

educated because he has never been to school’. For the 
Monient, Sillegowda is unable to solve his dilemma. He cannot 


г 
cally force the girl since he realises that in Dalena today few 


Marrj 5 
“tiages are performed without the consent of both parties. 
le heir and the 


= Other instances, the absence of a та 25 
а ет of inheritance, motivates peasants to adopt the s ~ 
W of the family. This is especially the case among fema 


Pro 
in-] 


5 
At 
tached or contract labour. 
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household heads who have no sons. The following case of 
Ningegowda is an example of how adoption not only ensures 
the retention of land within the family but also provides for old- 
age security. 

Ningegowda is a young man from one of the adjacent vil- 
lages who is married to a girl from Dalena. Since there are no 
male members in his wife’s immediate family, he has been 
Officially adopted by his mother-in-law as the heir to her pro- 
регіу. Asa result, he has made Dalena his home but at the 
same time he was required to give up his share of the family 
Property in his native village. In Dalena, he is now the owner 
of 12 acres of dry and 1.50 acres of wet land. 

In a similar but slightly different situation, two Dalena peas- 


ants are tenants cultivating wet land for female household heads 
in adjacent villages. 


INDEBTEDNESS 


Only two households in Dalena have leased their wet land to 
their creditors. The following case of Karigowda exemplifies 
that given the option of a relatively small debt, peasants would 
lease their land to a fellow peasant rather than sell it outright 
in the Open market. 

Karigowda is an illiterate small peasant, who owns 0.75 
acre of wet and 2 acres of dry land. Of his four children, 
only one daughter, Lakshmi, survived. She is seven years old. 
In addition to working on their land, Karigowda and his 
wife are agricultural labourers as well. Lakshmi, who is not 
enrolled in school, manages all the housework—sweeping, 
cooking, drawing water from the well, collecting firewood and 
looking after the goats. Karigowda has leased 0.50 acre of his 
wet land for a Period of four years to repay the loan he took 
to construct a house. Even though he has no sons to inherit 
his land, he realises its value in cash terms. Besides, he has only 
one child and therefore can afford to give part of that land in 
dowry to ensure Lakshmi’s future security and happiness. 


The Importance of Land 


For a Dalena Peasant, cash 


is not a substitute for land. Land is 
а Permanent property whi 


ch is not easily dispensable and 
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therefore offers security in perpetuity. The dependence on the 
market economy has made the inhabitants of Dalena realise 
that because of inflation and fluctuation in prices of essential 
commodities, cash on its own cannot provide for ultimate 
security. Whereas the value of land, especially wet land ina 
cash crop region, has steadily risen in value.’ It is the realisa- 
tion of this fact that motivates every peasant to own more land 
and the landless to acquire land. Moreover, for a peasant, land 
is sacred. The more he owns the greater is his prestige in the 


if he sells his land he loses that standing. 


community; 
; 
nd а groom for 


The older generation, therefore, aspire to fi 
their daughter who not only has a salaried employment but who 
is also the owner of at least half-an-acre of wet land, rather 
than someone who merely has a job in the urban sector. They 
believe that landownership, no matter how small, will always 
provide some security for their daughters. Accordingly, one of 


the village elders stated that 


ere to become a widow and lose her 
f her family, someone from her 
e her and her children a place 
he other hand, if she were 
job to depend upon, 
tively employed; once 


even if my daughter w 
land to other male members 0 
husband's side will at least giv 
to live and some food to eat. Ont 
married to a boy who merely has his 
then she is secure as long as he is ас 
that ceases they will be left with nothing. 
Tn their perception, therefore, it is land that offers security in 
the long run and not cash alone. 
.. The respect for and the attachment to land is held by the 
illiterate peasants and educated youth alike. The latter's 
aspiration for a wage employment, however, is not necessarily 
Motivated by a desire to buy more land. If faced with a choice, 
ап educated youth would prefer to invest his money in а busi- 
ness enterprise rather than buy more land. The most important 
Teason being that it does not involve drudgery of manual work. 
This generational differentiation in attitudes towards land is 
discussed in greater detail in a later section. 
ac шашы value of 1 acre of wet land in Mandya district in 1978 
к etween Rs. 24,000 to Rs. 40,000. 
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INVESTMENT IN LAND VERSUS EDUCATION 

Given the necessary resources and cash, a senior Dalena 
peasant would still prefer to invest a major part of his capital 
in acquiring more land. In planning for the future of their 
children, 47 per cent of the sample households would like to use 
only part of their wealth to educate their children through 
middle and high school, and with the rest buy more land. 
32 per cent of the sample households would prefer to invest 
their money only in buying more land, whereas 12 per cent 
would use part of their income to educate their children and 
With the rest set them up in business ventures instead of 
investing in more land. 

Only 9 per cent of the sample households comprising the 
Artisans and Washermen would invest all their capital in 
educating their sons with a view to getting salaried employ- 
ment. Among the Harijan sample households however, 63 per 
cent would like to educate their children for salaried employ- 
ment as well as be able to buy some wet land for them. 25 per 
cent would invest only in land while the remaining 12 per 
cent would like to spend on education and be able to purchase 
а small business as well. 

None of the landowners of Dalena, however, are prepared to: 
sell their land to invest in their children's education. Besides, 
peasants owning wet land want at least two sons for carrying 


on agricultural operations before they can spare a son for edu- 
cational purposes. 


LAND SALE 


In spite of the tenacity with which Dalena peasants cling 
to their soil, there are various reasons why some do sell their 
land. For instance, indebtedness, cash requirements to buy a 
plot of land which js more conveniently placed or selling large 
areas of dry land in order to buy wet land. In Dalena, indeb- 
tedness is the primary cause for the sale of dry as well as wet 
land. Therefore, land comes into the market because the 
seller needs cash (Bailey, 1957: 58). The demand for wet land 
H the region is ч high that it is a seller's market and the buyer 
а5 по room to bargain. The price for dry land 
Rs. 30 to Rs. 500 whereas 0.025 acre of ont land E. 
thing Кот Rs. 600 to Rs. 1,000. Since the latter is situated 
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outside the village it can be sold to anyone, but the sale of dry 
land is largely restricted to fellow villagers. 

Land transactions are normally carried out through а broker 
who mediates between the seller and the buyer. However, if 
land is sold to a member of a family then the services of a 
broker are not used. The price range of wet land is determined 
by two factors, i.e., location and accessibility. Land which has a 
neutral path leading to it is of higher value than one which 
requires crossing through another peasant's land. This factor is 
especially relevant to the peasants of Dalena since all their wet 
land is scattered in neighbouring villages; it is important for 
them, therefore, to have either а close kin or a fellow villager 
rather than an outsider as А neighbour. Furthermore, accessi- 
Ше to water and the competition of its supply 19 individual 

= Often leads to inter-village disputes (Epstein, 1962: 217). 
S following case study of Chinnegowda illustrates и 
" ough a creditor can instigate а debtor to sell his pen he 
P force him to sell it at lower than the market price, eit id 
tt 1m or to another buyer. Chinnegowda 15 à thirty year 0 

€rate peasant. Не owns 3 acres of dry land and 0.075 acre © 
а land in Dalena and 0.50 acre of wet land in one of the 

‘ighbouring villages. He had borrowed Rs. 4,000 from several 
bp de primarily to finance his drinking habit. Such bri 
Sis 5 meant continual harassment from his creditors, Bee y 
th Peasant to whom he owed Rs: 2,000: Chinnegow As 

егеѓоге, was left with no option but to sell half his wet lan 


8 

pu he had no other source of cash. aedes 
Pe 5 soon as his plan became known, he was approac i М 
igen to sell the land to him as he owned the plot a p n 
a hinnegowda’s. The prospective buyer; however, was i 
aei to finalise the deal immediately- Since — | à 

эы the money urgently, he approached а broker to Е 
“+ for his land. Consequently, 0.25 acr of his wet lan 

d for Rs, 6,000 at Rs. 600 per 0.025 acre n 

€ extent of land to be sold is an important factor ugue 
со E wet land. Normally a land unit less than 0.25 ae 
ON sas uneconomical, particularly by peasants p ҮШ 

eee irrigation facilities. Although Chimie X Шз 
| ea absolved of his debt had he sold just 0. vere 
ст pressurised him into selling 0.25 acre. Further > 


Sale 
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Chinnegowda’s land was sold for merely Rs. 6,000 not because of 
the urgency of his cash requirements, but because his land was 
located near the main road. This implied that the irrigation 
facilities were not particularly good since water had to pass 
‘through many plots of land before reaching his holding. 

Once the transaction was finalised, Chinnegowda was required 
to sign a binding agreement whereby he would not sell his land 
to any other party for the next three months. The buyer in the 
meantime, had to make a down payment of Rs. 1,000 to 
Chinnegowda; the remaining amount was to be paid on the day 
the land was Officially transferred from the seller to the buyer. 
In other cases, even if no advance is paid to the seller, the 
‘written agreement is expected to be binding. If at the end of 
‘three months, however, no money is forthcoming, then the seller 
is free to look for another buyer. 

It is evident, therefore, that wet land sales and purchases in- 
“volve large sums of money which the peasants have difficulty 
in raising. A majority acquired wet land with cash, unlike 
Peasants from irrigated villages, who benefited from canal 
Schemes. Only a few men from Dalena can afford to buy any 
more land and those who sell, do so as a last resort. 


The Landless Households 


Households without land are among the poorest in the village. 
ОР the forty-four who are landless, only 25 per cent are wage 
‘earners or in salaried employment (see Appendix G); of these 
45 per cent are Washermen. Furthermore, 52 per cent of the 
landless are immigrants of different castes. Added to these are a 


pia category of growing landless households which are headed 


ng the Peasants are those who have 
or households whose land was either 
debts, or forcibly confiscated by their 


egowda’s case illustrates the increasing 
Browing number of households in 
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к e employment, this leads to economic hardship for 
uiii aqua as is exemplified in the case of Borregowda. 
inde. he sub-division of his property, Borregowda was a 
B dey E ere ш the upper income bracket; he owned 7 acres 
фы. т i and 2.4 acres of wet land. He has five sons, the 
core a w n isa factory worker in Mandya town whereas the 
наб, мар. agriculturists. The salaried son was the first to 
кз I share of the property. Besides, since his income was 
Conse шы. his brothers, there were frequent family disputes. 
his mine ant he demanded a separate piece of land to build 
lupe А ouse in return for surrendering his right to the family 
o 2 5 a result, he received an extra 0.05 acre as a housing: 
Simo us each brother received 1.40 acres of dry land and 0.48 

wet land. 
go e ды, and his wife have been given a small room in the 
Lem ой of the house where they have established a sepa- 
96 T n With the exception of the salaried son, the 
енды give them eight pallas of one or the other staple foods 
Е with Rs. 100 per annum. 

ач of Borregowda's sons are now marginal peasants. The 
Де son is suffering from tuberculosis and the third son com- 
hehe suicide because he was unable to repay his debts, which 
(егп accumulated on account of. his excessive drinking. Fur- 

nore, he sold 0.875 acre of dry land and 0.3 acre of wet 


] R 
ч to his salaried brother, The wives of all the brothers are 


ар Б 
to Ре labourers and noite of their children have been sent 
ту are now working as Jeeta 


In f 
la Ourers i п fact, two of them 


с ка neighbouring villages. 

Orregowda’ m order to generate some cas 
house, Wh i: wife has planted а jasmine creepe 
to fellow en in bloom, she collects the flowers a 

n ot d lii at a nominal price of 25 paise 
Peasant j occasions, she asks her brother, who 
buy Exe n the upper income bracket, to give her 8 
Items REA like coffee, jaggery, betel leaves 

Vegetables and meat are given to them on rare осса- 


Sions a; 
S eith 
ег by her sons or her brother. 


h of their own, 
r in front of the 
nd sells them 
per half seer. 
is a medium 
оше money to 
and tobacco. 


Бе 
МАТ | 
46 118 Ноџѕеногр HEADS 


рег 
cent of the landless households among the 
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Peasants and 25 per cent among the Harijans are headed by 
women, who are either widows or childless. Apart from the 
social stigma attached to widowhood, their problems are exacer- 
bated by the fact that some of them are old and therefore unable 
to perform agricultural or any other form of labour effectively. 
Besides, young widows with children usually end up by sending 
their sons/daughters to work as jeeta labourers. 

Widows residing with their sons often feel rejected and un- 
wanted; extreme frustration and economic insecurity in some 
instances have even led to suicides. Maddamma of the Washer- 
man caste, was a sixty year old widow who lived part of the 
time with each of her two sons. On several occasions, she was 
made to feel that there was not enough food in the house to 
feed her. This naturally led to frequent quarrels between her and 
her daughter-in-law, who had six children of her own. It was 
after one such quarrel that Maddamma committed suicide by 
jumping into the canal. 

In Dalena, if a household head dies prematurely without 
legally transferring the property rights to his widow, his land is 
confiscated by the male members of his family, as a settlement 
against outstanding debts which may or may not exist. Even in 
instances when there are male children who are still too young 
to cultivate the land, their right to inherit their father's property 
is denied to them. Widows without children are the least secure 
of them all. The following account of Sidhamma not only 
illustrates the plight of a childless widow from a lower socio- 
economic category, but also how a woman's legal rights are 
contravened by customary laws. 

Sidhamma is a Peasant who is thirty-five years old. While her 
husband was alive they owned 4 acres of dry land. Soon after 
his death, this land was taken by her brother-in-law, who claimed 
that her husband had borrowed Rs. 300 from him. Since she 
was unable to repay the debt, the property was claimed to be 
rightfully his. Consequently, Sidhamma not only lost her land 
but also the cash that she might have received had she been ina 
position to sell the land. Since then she has worked as an agri- 
cultural labourer to earn her livelihood and stays in a small 
Toom given to her by her brother-in-law. 

OR еа peculiar to women of Dalena alone; 
епа who are married іп neighbouring 
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villages, return to their natal village after the loss of their pro- 
perty following their husband’s death. 

Landless households who have never owned land, e.g., immi- 
grants and the landless inhabitants of Dalena, live under con- 
ditions of extreme poverty. They are unable to provide even one 
square meal a day for their children from their income as agri- 
cultural labourers. Many, therefore, have sent their children to 
work as jeeta labourers in peasant households in Dalena as well 
as in neighbouring villages. This is now becoming common 
among Peasants as well. 


Therefore in Dalena there is an obvious overlap between caste 
с differentiation exists even within 


m sources other than land is a 
ic status of a household, in an 
inues to be a major 


and economic status; economi 
castes. Although income fro 
major determinant of the econom 
agricultural society like Dalena, land cont 
index of wealth, social status and security. 
Thus the socio-economic trend in Dalena is one of growing 
inequality. Economic differentiation is on the rise; and the 
frequent sub-divisions of small units of land have made 
cultivation uneconomical. Consequently, there is a growing 
pressure among the households to seek alternative sources of 


steady income. 


Labour 4. 


The introduction of irrigation in Mandya region increased the 
overall demand for labour both within and outside Dalena. 
First, it necessitated new operations such as water control, cons- 
truction of roads and bridges, levelling and bunding of land. 
Second, it facilitated a shift in the cropping pattern from ragi 
and jowar to more intensive crops such as sugarcane and paddy. 
Third, irrigation encouraged double cropping with its consequ- 
ent increase in the demand for agricultural labour. Finally, the 
formation of Mandya town as the district headquarters in 1939 
further boosted urban wage and salaried employment. 

The types of labour performed by the inhabitants of Dalena 
can be broadly classified into two main categories: agricultural 
‘traditionalists’ on the one hand, who can be sub-divided into 
paid and unpaid labour, and ‘cash-earners’ on the other. 


The ‘Traditionalists’ 


Hired labour, as practised in Dalena, can be sub-divided into 
four main types: casual agricultural, child, exchange and attac- 
hed labour. The first two are paid on a daily basis and involve 
specific agricultural operations such as ploughing, weeding and 
harvesting. Attached labourers, or jeeta, who include both 
adults and children, are employed to work as agricultural and/ 
or domestic labourers on an annual basis. With the exception 


of exchange labour, all other types of hired labourers are paid 
both in kind and in cash. 


Various factors intervene in determining whether an indivi- 
dual performs agricultural labour. They include the type and 
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extent of land owned by the household; the number of adults in 
a landowning family above the age of fifteen for males and ten 
for females; and whether there is at least one member within a 
household who receives a regular cash income. Of late, the edu- 
cational level among the youth has become a disincentive fac- 
tor which inhibits them from working as agricultural labourers. 
Those who studied up to high school and above are less incli- 
ned to work on someone else’s land for wages; they continue to 
Work on their own land, albeit reluctantly. 

Since land is the most important input in agriculture, its 
availability and distribution has significantly influenced the 
а demand for апа the composition of Dalena’s labour 
orce, 


Paid Agricultural Labour 


30 per cent of the total working population of Dalena work 
as casual agricultural labourers; of these 32 per cent are males 
and 27 per cent are females. Among the ‘traditionalists’ 15 
Per cent of medium- peasants and 59 рег cent of small peasants 
have one member from each household working as agricultural 
labourers, as compared to 88 per cent of the marginal 
Peasants who have at least two. Similarly, of the total working 
Population among the minority castes, 78 per cent Harijans and 
45 per cent Artisans supplement their income through wages 
from agricultural labour. Altogether, 43 per cent of the total 
landless population follow wage labour as their primary occupa- 
lon, 

Furthermore, among the lower socio-economic category house- 
holds, an individual who is not a part of the elemeritary fa- 
mily, such as an aunt, sister-in-law or a widowed daughter, has 
to work as a wage labourer to contribute towards her share of 


household expenses. 

A Among the ‘cash-earners,’ only 8 
Olds work as agricultural labourers to sup 

i hese households are generally large in size; 

T is below 1 acre, while their monthly 
Tban sector is less than Rs. 150. 


per cent of the total house- 
plement their income. 
their dry landhold- 
income from the 


MALE Wace LABOUR 


п Dalena, a male wage labourer is paid Rs. 3 а day for eight 
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hours of work as compared to Rs. 1.50 in 1955 (Epstein, 1962: 
221). It is only during the transplanting season that, in addition, 
labourers are given one standard meal of ragi and horsegram 
‘soup. The current wage rate applies to all forms of agricultural 
operations on wet and dry land, the one exception being 
ploughing. 

The wages for ploughing land varies for different kinds of 
ploughs as well as for wet and dry land. A labourer ploughing 
wet land with his bullocks for seven hours is paid Rs. 10 for 
working with an iron plough and Rs. 8 with a wooden plough; 
for dry land cultivation it is Rs. 8 and Rs. 6 respectively. The 
cost of hiring a cart with or without a labourer and a pair of 
bullocks is Rs. 10 per day for both wet and dry land. A cart is 
usually hired to carry manure and chemical fertiliser to the field; 
in the case of wet land the wages are fixed according to the dis- 
tance to be covered. In Dalena, a minimum of Rs. 3 is charged 
for hiring a cart, irrespective of the distance covered. 

Only 6 per cent of Dalena’s landowning households have to 
hire a pair of bulfocks, agricultural implements and/or labou- 
-rers to cultivate their land. Of these, 40 per cent are female- 
headed households without sons or with sons in salaried 
employment. Others are those who are either white-collar worker 
households with very small landholdings, or those who run 
small coffee shops in the village. 

Borramma’s case illustrates how a female household head 
with salaried sons would rather get her land cultivated by labou- 
rers than make one of her sons work on the land and forego a 
regular cash income. Borramma, who is a fifty year old Peasant 
widow, came to own a total of 4 acres of dry land after she be- 

‘came a widow eight years ago. There are, in all, six mem- 
bers in her household. Her two sons are employed in Mandya. 
Her eldest son is a skilled worker in the sugar factory and гессі- 
ves a monthly salary of Rs. 300, while Raja, her younger son, iS 

E gardener in the Horticultural Department and earns Rs. 120 а 
month. Although Raja is literate, unlike his elder brother, and 
has studied up to Standard VII, he earns less. This illustrates 
the problem created by the inflation in educational qualifica- 
tions. After his father's death Raja was forced to drop out of 
school, initially to look after the family land. Since his employ- 
ment, Borramma herself supervises the cultivation of her land 
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by labourers, while her daughter and daughter-in-law manage 
the household work. Borramma regularly employs casual labou- 
rers as well as men with bullocks to plough her lands. 

Other factors leading to the hire of bullocks are instances 
when a peasant’s animals are taken away from him in settlement 
of outstanding debts. Dodda Kariya is a forty year old Harijan 
Peasant. He owns a total of 3 acres of dry land, 1 acre of 
which is grazing or gomala land. He has four daughters and only 
one son who is two years old. Dodda Kariya, his wife and two 
daughters work as agricultural labourers; all seven live in a that- 


ched hut. His pair of cows were taken away from him by 


а money-lender some five years ago as payment for his 


debts. As a result, he now has to hire a pair of cows at Rs. 10 
a day to plough his 3 acres of dry land. He pays for this 
with the family's wages from casual agricultural labour. Pea- 
sants increasingly use exchange labour to cut down on wage 
payments. This has led to а reduced demand for wage labour 
within Dalena. In addition to this, the competition from poorer 
medium and small peasants for casual agricultural labour has 
forced the landless, Harijans and marginal peasants, to seek 
wage labour in adjacent wet villages located within a radius of 
about three miles. The following cases help to illustrate the type 
of houscholds whose members have to 50 to wet villages to find 
Work as casual agricultural labourers. 

Kuntegowda is a marginal peasant who now owns 2 acres of 
dry land; he sold 7 acres of his dry land fifteen years ago to 
Satisfy his creditors. There are seven members in his family, 
excluding two married daughters who are living outside the 
village. In addition to his dry land, he owns two milch cows, 
three sheep and eight chickens. He supplements his meagre 
income by selling milk to the dairy and sheep’s meat to fellow 
Peasants. Both he and his wife, his three sons and daughter-in- 
lay work.as casual agricultural јарошете Two (of Tus bons 
work for peasants in neighbouring villages. All seven live in 
only half a portion of the house Kuntegowda inherited; the 
Other half is used by his creditor to keep his animals. J 

A similar case is that of Hanumaiyya, a marginal Harijan 
Peasant, He inherited | acre of dry land but now owns only 
0.50 acre. In order to settle his outstanding debts he was forced 
to sell 0.50 acre of his dry land, two goats and three sheep. 
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Since his children are still too young to work on the land, there 
are only two wage-earners in the family—Hanumaiyya and his 
wife. They both work as casual agricultural labourers in adjacent 
wet villages during peak seasons. Members of landless house- 
holds, on the other hand, roam around Mandya town during 
slack seasons, in search of daily wage labour. 


FEMALE WAGE LABOUR | 
А female casual agricultural labourer’s work involves activities 
like transplanting, weeding and harvesting. The current wage 
for working on wet land is Rs. 2 per day for seven hours of 
work without food, as compared with Re. 0.62 plus a meal in 
1955 (Epstein, 1962: 221). In adjacent villages, female labourers 
from Dalena are paid Rs. 3 for eight hours of work. 

In recent years, female labourers hired to work on fragmented 
plots of land owned by Dalena peasants are given food together 
with cash wages during paddy transplanting. This custom was 
begun by Dalena peasants eight years ago, possibly to augment 
a rise in cash wages, since transplanting small pieces of land 
located in different villages involves a greater number of work- 
ing hours. 

It is only at harvest time that each female labourer is paid in 
Kind; she is given eight seers of paddy, cash equivalent of which 
amounts to Rs. 6 per day at Re. 0.75 per seer. However, for 
sugarcane harvesting, female labourers together with child 
labourers are paid piece-rate. 

Unlike male labourers, the wages for working on dry land 
are lower for females. At ragi harvest, they are paid a flat rate 
of Rs. 1.50 for three hours of work. Thus, for harvesting and 
bundling ragi for a total of six hours, they receive only Rs. 3 
per head, nothing more. 

Piece-rate Labour: Piece-rate or gumpu labour is usually hired 
during paddy transplanting. Since twelve female labourers are 
required to Work on 1 acre of wet land, operations such as 
transplanting and weeding are best performed by a group. ‘Each 
gumpu has a leader for a stable nucleus of about eight women 
and a marginal fringe of four women’ (Epstein, 1962: 76). The 
leader of the gumpu is Tesponsible for the team, which is paid 
per acre worked, and not by the hour. The peasant pays the 
leader, who shares it among гитри members, keeping a slightly 
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eet share for herself. Gumpu labour is on the decline among 
alena peasants, as only 35 per cent of the landowners own 
1 aere or more of wet land. 

А Wages іп Kind for Domestic Labour: During the slack season, 
female agricultural labourers, especially Harijans, supplement 
their income by cleaning the harvested paddy before it is taken 
for milling. This form of labour is always paid in kind. They 
are given five seers of paddy for eight to nine hours of work. 
No meals are provided for domestic labour unless it is attached 
labour. 

Attitude to Female Labour: It is еуіде 
labourer plays a considerable role in agricu 
Yet females tend to drop out of non-domestic labour (Epstein, 
1962: 73) if their wet landholding is over 2 acres; not working 
às a farm labourer is considered to be а symbol of status and 
Prestige, 

In Dalena today, a majority of peasants prefer not to send 
their daughters for agricultural labour. They fear she шау 
become pregnant and give her family a bad name. This would 
seriously affect her chances in the marriage market. Further- 
тоге, peasants believe that if a girl does farm work, she 
becomes dark and ugly. As one medium peasant from Dalena 
said, ‘girls should be educated but at the same time they should 
also be sheltered. They should not be allowed to work in the 
hot sun because then they begin to look tired even before they 
are married.’ Hence, it is only among the lower socio-economic 
category of households that girls become ‘net producers’ (White, 
1972: 3) at ages as low as ten years. An increasing number of 
girls from higher income categories аге being sent to school. 


nt, therefore, that a female 
Itural operations. 


Снир WAGE LABOUR NS 
Despite legislation, child wage labour continues to persist 11 
Dalena as elsewhere in India. The Compulsory Primary Edu- 
cation. Act of 1961, specifically prevents the employment of 
Children, which would keep them away from attendance at 
Schools (Mysore Stare Gazetteer, 1966: 396). Apart from Wage 
and household labour, the number of children working as attach- 
ed labourers is increasing among all castes as a result of deterio- 
rating economic conditions of the poorer Dalena households. 
Children begin casual agricultural labour at an early age: 
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girls start when they are between ten to twelve years old, and 
boys, apart from certain operations such as harvesting, begin 
wage labour when they are fifteen. This has consequently led to 
a rise in the marriage age for girls which is especially the case 
among the Harijans, small landowners and the landless house- 
holds. Among the poor, the longer a girl participates in the 
agricultural labour market, the greater is her contribution 
towards the family’s income. 

Puttakka is a typical girl from a poor household. She is a 
twelve year old Artisan who has an elder brother and a youn- 
ger sister. Her father suffers from stomach ulcers and is almost 
blind. Nevertheless, he practises his traditional occupation of 
making gold and silver ornaments both within and outside 
Dalena. Her mother is undernourished and complains of chest 
pains and general weakness. Their daily diet consists of ragi 
balls and horsegram soup, all of which they have to buy with 
cash. Rice is consumed only occasionally. Puttakka, like the 
other poor in the village, is actually aware of her poverty even 
in terms of what they as a family eat as compared to the richer 
households of Dalena. As she once wryly remarked, ‘we are 
barely able to manage with two meals a day whereas in richer 
households they eat breakfast, fruit and milk’, (Consumption 
of fruit and milk has now become a symbol of status among 
Dalena households.) 

Puttakka’s elder brother is a carpenter in the village. When 
he gets work, he is paid Rs. 5 a day together with one meal. 
Her sister is still too young to do any productive work. 
Puttakka, who has never been to school, works as a casual 
agricultural labourer for about sixty days in a year and receives 
the same daily wage as an adult female labourer. She will con- 


tinue to work as an agricultural labourer until her sister is old 
enough to take over from her. 


Boys and girls above the age of ten are usually hired to har- 
vest sugarcane. They are paid Rs. 3 for every hundred bundles 
they compile, each of which contains eight to 
sugarcane. Thus on an average, 
about 250 bundles a day w 
of Rs. 7.50. In addition t 
carrying these bundles to t 
determined according to the 


twelve pieces of 
a labourer is usually able to make 
hich gives her/him a daily wage 
о this, they are Paid extra for 
he roadside, wages for which are 
distance covered. For example, if 
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the distance from the field to the road is ten, fifteen or thirty 
yards, they are paid Re. 0.75, Rs. 1.50 and Rs. 2.50 respectively. 
However, these wages are paid only if the child or an adult 
labourer is able to carry at least hundred bundles in one day. 


ATTACHED LABOUR 
Attached or contract labour, known as jeefa in Mandya dis- 
trict, continues to exist in Dalena, even though it was legally 
abolished in 1976. Though the inhabitants of Dalena are aware of 
the law, the system continues to function in a reformed manner. 
Jeeta labourers, as previously stated, are employed to under- 
take agricultural as well as domestic work on an annual basis. 
In hiring an attached labourer, the formalities of a contract 
may consist of a written document or just an oral agreement. 
Before a contract is entered into, certain factors such as the 
Worker's age, caste and physical well-being are taken into con- 
sideration. Theoretically, the relationship between the employer 
апа the employee is based on reciprocity enabling either party 
to terminate the agreement at any time. In reality, however, à 
Jeeta labourer, especially if he/she is а child, is bound by the 
terms of contract between the employer and the parents; for the 
latter this is the only мау of working off their debt to the 
Creditor. Of late, the jeeta system has extended to the a 
areas of Mandya, where domestic labour 1s paid on a monthly 
basis rather than on an annual one. Pd 
It is customary in Dalena to pay jeeta labourers both in kin 
and cash, although the latter is invariably used by the creditor 
to deduct the interest on the loan first and then the principal 
amount borrowed. This arrangement continues until the entire 
loan is repaid according to the satisfaction of the creditor. = 
adult jeeta, i.e., over the age of fifteen, 15 hired to do har 
manual work as well as minor domestic work at Rs. 300 а year 
and is given two sets of clothes together with two meals a pes 
Occasionally, he is given beedis! to smoke by the owner but he 
18 never given any cash in hand. Since the amount is fixed m 
ап annual basis, no mid-term payment or wages for the number 
ОЁ days worked is given. In the event of any further borrowing 


from the employer, the contract becomes even more binding. 


"Tobacco wrapped in a leaf. 
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А minor jeeta, on the other hand, is paid only according to 
the type of work he/she is able to perform. A child jeeta is 
paid Rs. 50 to Rs. 100 a year for tending animals and Rs. 150 
to Rs. 180, if he is able to perform any manual labour. At other 
times no cash payment may be agreed upon, in which case only 
forty seers of grain or, alternatively, Rs. 25 together with 
twenty-five seers of grain is given annually. The latter applies 
much more to the poorer households who are unable to fend 
for all their children. The age of a child Jeeta ranges from seven 
to fourteen years. 

Function of a Minor Jeeta: A child jeeta's work normally invol- 
ves sweeping, tending animals, drawing water from the well (if 
he/she belongs to the same caste as the employer), and water- 
ing the vegetable patch once in two days. The latter may 
involve a whole day's work because of the distance between the 
field and the well or canal. 

Children are also made to work on wet land before paddy 
transplanting commences. In preparation for ploughing, the 
field has to be cleared of big stones, which also involves break- 
ing them into smaller pieces. This work begins at 6.30 a.m. 
and continues until 8 p.m. In a year, children break stones for 
about eight full days on both wet and dry land. In between their 
Work, they are given short rest periods and only jeeta labourers 
are provided with food; others hired on a daily basis are not 
given anything. 

Employers of Jeeta Servants: In Dalena, only the big and richer 
medium peasants hire Јеета labourers. These households are 
largely those who own two or more acres of wet land; those 
who have no sons; ‘cash-earners’; or households whose sons 
are attending educational institutions and/or are engaged in 
other occupations such as working in a retail shop, rice mill 
or a cane crusher. 

8 per cent of the total households in Dalena have jeeta 
servants as compared with 7 per cent in 1955 (Epstein, 1962: 
228). The latter belong to the peasant, Harijan and Artisan 
castes; all are below fourteen years and one of them is a Harijan 
girl. These children are from families who have either no land, 
or those who have incurred debt, though not necessarily from 
the family for whom their children are working. 

Households whose Members are in Jeeta Service: As previously 
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stated, the poorer families in Dalena send their children to 
vants. In fact, householders with regular 
act as middlemen between urban resi- 
Il favours from the 
aid between Rs. 10 


urban areas as jeeta ser 
urban contact frequently 
dents and village families in return for sma 
officials. These children, mainly boys, are р 
to Rs. 20 per month with two meals a day and two sets of clothes 
per year. Given a choice, many families in Dalena prefer to 
send their children to urban areas. Apart from the fact that 
their child is fed and clothed, this arrangement guarantees а 
monthly cash income. 

5 per cent of the total househol 
more members working as jeeta serv 
side Dalena; of these 82 per cent (nine) are peasants. Signi- 
ficantly, there has been a considerable increase in peasant jeetas; 
there were only two in 1955 (Epstein, 1962: 229). The remain- 
ing two jeetas are from Harijan households. Poverty, large 
households and indebtedness are the main factors behind child 
jecta labour. All these children аге from ‘traditionalist’ house- 


holds. 
Landownership by itself is 


ds in Dalena have one or 
ants both within and out- 


not enough to provide for a 


household. The holding must be large enough to yield sufficient 
for large families, the growing cost of living and the need for a 
regular cash income to meet their essential requirements. The 
following accounts exemplify the conditions responsible for 
Jeeta arrangements and show that these exist not only for Hari- 


jans but also for poorer peasants. Ф; 

Nanjegowda is a forty-five year old marginal illiterate peasant. 
He owns 0.50 acre of wet and 0.50 acre of dry land. He has 
nine children: six boys and three girls. Only one of his 
daughters is married. His eldest son was never sent to school; 
five dropped out as early as Standard I. Two of his sons are 


Working as jeeta labourers, опе in an adjacent village and the 
‘Other in Dalena at Rs. 150 а year. Nanjegowda, his wife and 
two other sons look after their land and supplement their 
income by working as casual agricultural labourers. The youn- 


gest son tends the animals. 

Similarly, Hanumegowd 
Owns 3 acres of dry land, 0 
Hanumegowda himself worke 
Was sent by his father to 2 big 


а isa marginal peasant, who now 
f which 0.50 acre is grazing land. 
d as a jeeta for thirty years. He 
peasant's house where he 
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worked for three years. After this he worked in another peasant's. 
house for seven years where he was paid Rs. 50 annually 
together with two sets of clothes and two meals a day. He was 
then sent outside the village to work as a јеста for fifteen 
years. It was after this that he returned to Dalena to work in 
the house of his father's creditors to retrieve their 5 acres of 
dry land which had been confiscated in return for a loan. His 
marriage was then arranged by his employer to a girl in 
Dalena. By this time he was forty years old. Both he and his 
wife work as casual agricultural labourers, along with their 
elder son, who looks after the sheep. The younger son, who is. 
a primary school dropout, works as a domestic servant in 
Mandya for a monthly salary of Rs. 20. 

This regular cash income enables Hanumegowda to take care 
of his small needs as well as keep in favour with his creditor. 
Generally, for the poorer households, the need to borrow small 
sums of money such as Re. 1 to Rs. 10 is much greater than 
large amounts. Therefore, in order to continue having such a. 
source, it is necessary that they repay their small debts regularly. 


Non-Agricultural Labour 


VILLAGE FUNCTIONARIES 


Increased contacts with the wider economy have displaced the 
village washermen, barbers and Artisans. Consequently, mem- 
bers of affected households among the latter have been forced 
to work as agricultural labourers. A few households among the 
Washermen and Barbers, however, continue to maintain their 
traditional income and status. So far they have resisted being. 
relegated to work as agricultural labourers. 

The number of washermen households exceeds the require- 
ments of Dalena Peasants. While the educated youth of the 
village prefer to give their clothes to a launderette in Mandy 
many households in Dalena wash their own clothes with soap 
rather than give them to a washerman who only uses red mud 
asa cleansing agent. Consequently, today, only four out of the 
total nine washermen households in Dalena pursue their caste 
occupation. The others are 'cash-earners?. Those who still wash 
clothes either work for Peasants in Dalena and/or for hoise 
holds in the neighbouring villages. Their services эб specifically 


а, 
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required for washing the menstrual clothes of Peasant women 
and performing ritual functions at weddings. 

They are only paid in kind and receive eighteen seers of 
paddy annually from each household for whom they work. To 
supplement their income, therefore, they have extended their 
occupation to villages within the vicinity of Dalena as well as. 
to individual clients in Mandya. 

The sole barber receives twelve seers of paddy annually from 
only thirty-five households in Dalena; the rest use the facilities 
available in Mandya. However, during harvest time, he is given 
үле bundle of paddy (eight to ten seers) and ragi (five seers), 
ae all the landowning households in Dalena. Additionally. 

€ receives Rs. 25 and two seers of horsegram for playing the 
Pipe at weddings both within and outside Dalena. He manages 
to be present for at least fifteen weddings every year which 
gives him a cash income of Rs. 375. 

The village blacksmith of Dalena in 
relationship with the Peasants; he repaired wooden ploughs for 
Which he was paid only in kind. Tron ploughs were generally 
taken to a qualified blacksmith or to Mandya (Epstein, 1962: 
209). The present blacksmith of Dalena repairs and makes both 
Wooden and iron ploughs; for the former he continues to receive 
his wages іп kind while the latter is paid for in cash. 
Khempachari’s case illustrates the impact of the breakdown of 
hereditary labour relationships and the need to look for alter- 
Native sources of income in the absence of the annual payment 
In kind, 

Кети, i || те blacksmith. 
Sen i а ПИ M did ade 

ће раса те the previous Dalena Басып › 4 48 the 
editary а moved to the village. ontin 
*; apart e relations which his ¥ thy he does 
тера б rom working as а blacksmith, = - and when 
^ is fuo ee carts and some carpentry baee Jabourer 
г about Dus His wife works as à casual agric" 

ы, empach days in a year. 

oe on an агі charges approximate 
a Which m plough. He has to 80 t ae 
DM thirt е purchases about fifty KE pd peasa 

alena У blades a month and sells them [0 + 

апа other villages. Оп ап averages he ma 


1955 had a hereditary 


He failed to © 4 
псіс had enjoyed. There 


for replacing а 


уа 10 buy iron» 
es 10 make 
nts in 
a ne 


ly Rs. 5 
o Mand 
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profit of about Rs. 54 a month. Minor repairs on bullock carts 
give him an annual income of Rs. 250. For a wooden plough 
he is given only ten seers of ragi. Thus in a year he receives 
-about 500 seers of ragi for his family of four; the remaining 


items he has to purchase either from Mandya or from the 
peasants. 


Unpaid Labour 


Muyee labour is basically a form of exchange labour between 
Peasants for certain agricultural operations. In 1955, it was 
not widely practised; there were only a few occasions when 
men worked their lands jointly for certain operations (Epstein, 
1962: 227). Muyee labour is on the increase in Dalena today, 
with women also participating in agricultural operations such 
as transplanting, weeding and harvesting. Another form of 
-muyee labour, when debtors work for their creditors especi- 
ally during the peak agricultural season, still continues to exist 
in Dalena. This is practised by both Harijans and Peasants. 


HOUSEHOLD LABOUR 


The actual demand for labour is largely determined by the 
‘Customary division of work between men and women. On an 
average, men work longer hours in all agricultural operations, 
while a woman’s contribution is limited to specific activities 
such as transplanting, weeding and harvesting. Besides, because 
of their commitment to child care and domestic duties, women 
participate in only those operations which can be easily com- 
‘bined with household work. Nevertheless, women work longer 
hours in a day than men do if their non-farming activities 
are also taken into account. It is only among a few upper 
income households in Dalena that women have some leisure time 
after their daily domestic work Such as cooking, washing and 
drawing water from the well. Among such households, the latter 
activity is frequently carried out by a jeeta servant. 

Kalamma and Thimmamma exemplify the working pattern 
of women during slack and Peak agricultural seasons. The 
former case is of a Peasant woman from the medium income 
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her socio-economic and cultural environment and its impact on 
attitudes towards girls’ schooling. 

Kalamma is twenty years old and married to a medium Pea- 
sant who owns 4.20 acres of dry and 1.29 acres of wet land. 
She has one daughter and two sons aged five, four and two. 
Her normal day begins at 5.30 a.m. when she sweeps the house, 
clears the cattleshed of cow dung, and milks the cow. She then 
lights the fire and prepares coffee for the whole family. Once 
this is done, she begins cooking the first and second meal of the 
day. This takes about an hour-and-a-half. After cooking, she- 
goes to the field to cut fresh green grass for the cattle; for this. 
she often covers a distance of about one-half to a mile; the 
entire operation takes her about two hours. When she returns, 
it is already 10 a.m. and time to serve food to her husband and , 
the children. Among the upper income households instead of the 


morning meal, a light snack is prepared and the main meal is 
ternoon. If the children are enrolled in 


eaten only in the late af 
а school, then the main meal is eaten earlier than 10 a.m. It is. 
hat she sits down to eat 


only after everyone has finished eating t 
her own meal, afterwards washing the dirty utensils. The larger 


Vessels are taken to the canal for cleaning and scrubbing about 
Once in three days; the family’s weekly washing is also done at 


the canal. 

Once the main activities of the morning are over, she draws. 
about twenty-five to fifty pitchers of water from the well, which. 
is the average daily requirement of a family of four to six mem- 
bers. On each trip she carries two pitchers, which means that 
she has to make at least fifteen trips in all to store water for 
the day. The number of trips and the frequency of drawing 
water from the well largely depends on the physical well-being 
of the woman. In households which are large, this activity is. 
Carried out twice a дау. | 

Furthermore, she brings about two to three pitchers of water 
from the canal, which is at 4 distance of a quarter of a mile. 
Canal water is used primarily for cooking food because the 
Well water is hard and it takes longer for the food to cook. Sub- 
Sequently she carries the animal waste to the manure pit which 
is a few furlongs away from the house. While she is engaged in 
work which takes her outside the house, her mother-in-law who 


lives with them, looks after the children. 
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During the slack agricultural season, she takes the cattle for 
grazing in the afternoon. During this time, she has to be cons- 
tantly on her feet to prevent the cattle from straying into 
another peasant’s field. This job takes her about two to three 
hours. On her way home she collects some greens from the vege- 
table patch for the evening meal. At around three in the after- 
noon, she serves food to the family, eats herself and then takes 
the sheep for grazing; on her way back she brings fresh green 
leaves for the goat and dry ragi or jowar hay for the cattle. By 
the time all this work has been done, it is about 5 p.m. In 
households where there are no sheep or goats this is the only 
free time that a woman has during the day. 

On returning home, Kalamma sweeps the front portion of 
the house and sprinkles cow dung mixed with water on the 
verandah and on the open space in front of the house; then she 
‘draws the rangoli pattern on the ground. Before cooking the 
evening meal, she grinds horsegram, which is given only to bul- 
locks used for wet land cultivation. The evening meal, feeding 
the family and cleaning the vessels, ends her long day at around 
9 p.m., after which she sits on the verandah some distance apart 
from where the male members of her family are gathered. She 
listens to the day’s gossip but rarely Participates in it. Any 
social interaction with other women is usually carried out either 
in the afternoon, if free, during the visit to the canal, well or 
on her way to or from the fields. 

During the peak season, apart from cooking for the family, 
Kalamma has to prepare food for the male labourers as well and 
carry it to the field. АП this extra work has to be combined 
with her own labour on the family farm. Among the lower 
socio-economic category of households and those without wet 
land, the mornings and afternoons are devoted mainly to work- 
ing as casual agricultural labourers. This emerges clearly from 
the account of Thimmamma’s daily activities, 

Thimmamma is the forty year old wife of an illiterate 
2... чымы 2.30 acres of dry land of 
which is near the eal, É- e exa iei Ed PPS 
they eat about once a pet ке mies JR IES s 
land, her husband is a casual а oe CEDE ond рај 
Debe on vello е tural labourer who works 

or Dalena Peasants. He works 
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for one of the Peasants їп the village to help рау off his ош- 


standing debt of Rs. 400. They have two sons aged twenty-five 


and nine and one married daughter of nineteen in another 


village. Thimmamma lost four children in infancy. Her elder son 
porary basis in the Department of 


works as a gardener on a tem 
120. Both boys drop- 


Horticulture on a monthly salary of Rs. 
ped out of school in Standard П. 

Since they do not have enough capital to purchase a goat, 
which costs about Rs. 100, they have undertaken to take care 
of four goats which belong to a Peasant in Dalena. Under this 
arrangement, if the goat produces two kids, one of them will 
eventually belong to Thimmamma. Her younger son was with- 
drawn from school to look after these goats. Thimmamma her- 
self is a casual agricultural labourer only during the peak 
season and works for about sixty days in a year. 

Though a Harijan, Thimmamma's working pattern resembles 
that of poor Peasant women. However, she rises at 4 a.m. 
to clean and grind ragi, unlike the Peasant women who get 
it milled in one of the mills in or around Dalena. Then she 
cleans the house, prepares coffee which is made up mainly of 
hot water because they don’t possess 2 milch cow, and cooks 


the main meal of the day. All this takes about three hours. 
Once she has finished cooking, eating and washing, she collects 
er house and takes the 


cow dung, deposits it in à pit near h 
cows for grazing. She returns home only around 2 p.m. and 


like the other poor, has no mid-day meal. Instead, she draws 
about nine pitchers of water from the Harijan well located a 
few yards from her house. Since there is only one well she 


often has to wait her turn. Furthermore due to her age and 
general weakness, ‚ only one pitcher at a 


she is able to carry 

time. 
The Harijans of Dalena do not use the canal for either wash- 
ing clothes or larger utensils. Therefore, when she washes, she 


has to draw double the amount of water from the well. How- 
ever, she does bring one pitcher of water from the canal which 
is used for cooking the evening and morning meal of the next 
day. 

In her spare time, 
ragi and paddy in Pea 


season, Thimmamma cleans 


during the off- 
ds. On other occasions, 


sant househol 
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she herself prepares oil from castor seeds, instead of getting it 
processed by the oil presser in the village. 

She prepares the evening meal at about 6 p.m., which is when 
the men return from work. Her day ends earlier than that of 
younger women because she has no young children to take care 
of. Besides, unlike the majority, she has a son who is in salaried 
employment. This, according to her, has made her life relative- 
ly easier than when there were only two wage-earners in the 
family. 


CHILD HOUSEHOLD LABOUR 


In Dalena child household labour includes activities such as 
fetching water, child care, food preparation, care of livestock, 
collecting firewood/fodder for the cattle and work on the family 
farm. Although some of these activities are not strictly pro- 
ductive in the sense of generating income, they are essential 
tasks necessary to the maintenance of the household. They are 
frequently productive indirectly, insofar as they free other 
household members to engage in productive labour such as 
cultivation and wage labour (White, 1972: 10; Cain, 1980: 221). 

Until the age of about five, children are treated with great 
affection, never reprimanded and have all their whims indulged. 
Then there is a gradual transition in their status from what 
Cain refers to as, ‘recipients of parental indulgence and affection, 
to subordinate, responsible economic actors’ (1980: 229) when 
they are initiated into their sex-specified roles. A girl begins by 
sweeping the inside and the front of the house, drawing rangoli, 
washing small utensils and collecting firewood. By the time she 
reaches the age of about six or seven, she begins to help her 


Furthermore, she begins to t 
sisters when she is about six t 
she is often withdrawn fro 


ake care of her younger brothers/ 
О seven years old. It is then that 
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or drop ош from school. In instances, even when а girl is able 
to attend school, she is not treated any differently from other 
children in the household, which is not the case with a school- 
going boy. In fact, at a very early age, she is made aware of her 
duty asa future wife and mother. Besides, in the perception of 
a majority of parents, a girl must learn above all to deal with 
an agricultural environment if she is to marry a peasant. 

Thus by the time a girl is about seven, her movements and 
her time are restricted to the house and child care. Her only 
Playmates are girls of her own age. When she is nine or ten 
years old, a girl begins to learn to cook and gradually takes 
over these duties from her mother. Among the lower socio- 
€conomic strata of households, girls at this age begin to Work 
as wage labourers. 

_Dalena boys begin household la 
girls. One of their first activities is provi 
cattle. In households where there are no 
duties such as fetching water, child care and sweeping the cattle- 


shed are performed by boys. However, it is not until the age of 
me-consuming 


abo М a : 
activin бірін, that they ИІП performing more © eer 
em te ШОК as cutting fodder, grazing the animali ie 
ndi athe in the canal, watering the уере an 
Se Sheep and goats. | 
they 1 the boys are away in the field ап day with their animals 
ruit d get together out of boredom and play гў ook 
еса = tamarind from others’ fields. They catch cra у Ша 
Orie. nal to roast and eat, or just play games and tell each о 
$ that they have heard from adults. don 
p. they are a little older, i.e., about nine or ten, heir X 
оча small jobs in the fields. During the peak ind 
Over х » they let water into the wet land which involves кус 
iles © the field twice a day covering а distance of os 
avoid Before transplanting, they build ridges on the ee 
Pract т overflowing from the eld. This needs 10 ы, 
1 x Ur every day because Water crabs make pu mi 
Stages and allow the water to escape. Paddy fields in ie ^ 
Stand Reed only about two inches of wa е 
E Too much water usually rots the young 
Which 4 March to June and August to December, 
18 considered to be nutritious feed for cattl 


bour at a much later age than 
ding fodder for the 
girls of working age, 
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the furrows of the rice fields. Although this grass is cut mainly 
by boys, young girls and adults also do this work. Grass is cut 
from 8 a.m. to 10 a.m. and from 3 p.m. to 6 p.m. Even school- 
going children participate in this as it is after school hours. 
There is a difference in the amount and type of work perfor- 
med by boys in school and those who are either dropouts or 
have never been sent to school. But there are general duties that 
are expected of every male child irrespective of his educational 
status. Chandra’s case illustrates the type and amount of work 
performed by a school-going boy. He is a Peasant and the eldest 
son of an illiterate medium peasant who owns 4 acres of dry 
and 1.08 acres of wet land. He is eleven years old and is study- 
ing in Standard VI in a school in a village adjacent to Dalena. 
He has two younger sisters aged eight and six and a brother 
aged three. His elder sister was withdrawn from school to look 
after the younger children and the younger one has not yet been 
enrolled in school. 
His father, who has high educational and occupational aspi- 
tions for his son, treats him differently from his other chil- 


dren. He hopes that his son will join the ranks of urban wor- 
kers. As he once stated: 


та 


Му generation did not һауе the same opportunities as have 
boys of today. We had to be content with farming and acti- 
vities allied with farming. An a result, we do not have the 
Status to sit in chairs and/or work on a table. If my son goes 


to school and passes all his examinations then at least he can 
have the kind of life I never had. 


|. Therefore, Chandra is constantly encouraged to study hard. 
Аз ап incentive he is given extra sets of clothes which are was- 
hed by his mother twice a week, necessary books and stationery 
are bought for him from Mandya and his father has installed 
electricity in the house so that Chandra can study at night. In 
addition to this, he is allowed to 50 to Mandya to see a film and 
to neighbouring villages to see dramas. 

, Furthermore, his father has enrolled him for private tuition 
given by the Brahmin headmaster of the senior primary school, 
because he feels that Chandra does not get individual attention 
in school. The tuition is held from 6.30 P. m. to 8.30 p.m. and 
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from 6.00 a.m. to 8.00 a.m. and costs Chandra's father about 
Rs. 6 a month. He sleeps in his tutor's house and returns only 
next morning at about 8.30 to have a wash and his food before 
leaving for school at 10.00 a.m. Often he is either given a pack- 
ed lunch of rice and horsegram soup or pocket money to buy 
some savouries or sweets from hawkers, who frequent the school 
premises. 

Although Chandra's father expects him to do some housework 
before leaving for school, such as sweep the cattle-shed, take the 
animals to the canal and bring fodder for the cattle, the boy is 
never forced. Instead, his parents and sister usually mana- 
ge to do all this work. However, during the peak agricultural 
season, every child in Dalena, whether he is school-going or not, 
is expected to work on the family farm. This is the one time 
when Chandra realises the need to stay away from school in or- 
der to help his father. T 

Chandra is more fortunate than poorer boys. Among the lower 
socio-economic category of households, a school-going child 
has to combine household labour with his school work. In other 
by the time he leaves for school, he has already brought 
dry hay for the cattle from the field, taken the cows and/or 
buffaloes for grazing, cleaned the cattle-shed and carried the 
cow dung to the manure pit. Similarly, on his return from 
school, he is expected to water the vegetable patch, visit the 
fields and bring fresh fodder for the cattle. Besides, these boys 
are not given any extras by their parents. The only similarity 
between the two are that while they are attending school, they are 
not expected to perform wage or manual labour and/or take 
care of the sheep and goats. Thus for the poorer boys, household 
work remains of primary importance and has to be combined 
with school hours, at least until the age of fifteen when they are 
old enough to participate in the actual cultivation of their land. 

During the school vacations, Chandra is also expected to 
perform all these chores. Yet he is fed thrice a day on а special 
diet, which is different from what other members in the 
household eat. He gets an extra share of meat, milk and milk 
products, clarified butter, more rice than ragi, fruits and vege- 
tables. His father feels that such a diet will not only con- 
serve Chandra's physical energy but will also develop his men- 


tal capabilities. 


words, 
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Chandra’s father wants his son to become a graduate and 
get a white-collar job. In his perception, as echoed by Chandra, 
land is always there to be cultivated by labourers. Besides, 
if one has a regular source of cash income then one need not be 
overly concerned with labour costs. Thus, unlike other child- 
ren from poorer homes, Chandra’s working day consists only 
of five hours in school; he utilises the remainder of his time in 
play and/or doing his school work. 

By contrast, boys coming from poorer homes are more likely 
to drop out from school. For instance, Lingegowda, who is the 
eldest son of an illiterate small peasant, spent only three years 
in school. His father is one of the spirit mediums of the village 
and owns 4 acres of dry and 0,05 acre of wet land. There are in 
total seven members in the household: Lingegowda’s parents, 
his old grandmother, a brother aged nine and two sisters, aged 
five and one. Lingegowda himself is fourteen years old. 

Lingegowda was withdrawn from school by his father who 
needed him to look after the animals. This job was being done 
Previously by his grandmother who became too old to continue 
working. He now begins his day’s work at 6.00 a.m. by clean- 
ing the cattle-shed and milking the buffalo in his house. He then 
takes this milk to the dairy and returns to the village to milk 
buffaloes in eight other houses for a middleman, who supplies the 
milk to different restaurants in Mandya. This job has to be done 
twice a day, for which Lingegowda is paid a total of Rs. 20 per 
month. Altogether, it takes about two hours of his time in the 
morning at the end of which he returns home to have a wash 
and drink a glass of coffee. He then leaves for the field to bring 
back fresh green fodder for the cattle and returns home at 11.00 
a.m. to have his first meal of the day which is the same as that 
consumed by the other members in the household. This largely 
comprises ragi and horsegram Soup. He is given rice only 
occasionally as a supplementary cereal, 

Immediately after his meal, he draws about fifteen pitchers of 
water from the well, carrying the vessels, one on his head and 
the other on his hips. In the early afternoon, he takes the 
cattle and buffalo to graze for about two to two-and-a-half 
дер dren: Onn о et н 
gowda waters th р ау home from the fields, Linge- 


© vegetable garden and carries dry fodder for 
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the cattle as well. Altogether, his work takes him into the late 
afternoon, i.e., 3 p.m. Once home, he has another cup of coffee 
and sets out again to milk the buffaloes as well as draw another 
fifteen pitchers of water. His long and hard day ends at around 
6.00 p.m., when he has his second and last meal of the day. 

During peak seasons, in addition to working on his father's 
land, he works as a casual agricultural labourer as do his 
parents. On these occasions he has to rise earlier than normal 
to accommodate his household and other activities with wage 
labour. 

Thus, in contrast to Chandra, Lingegowda works for nearly 
twelve hours a day. He gets no preferential treatment from his 
father; he has only two sets of clothes, bathes only oncea week 
like other peasants do, and gets no culinary treats. Lingegowda's 
case, therefore, shows that the higher opportunity costs of 
labour to poorer households implies that even the first few years 
of schooling are not without а cost to a family. Children of 
primary school age are needed for productive labour such as 
work on the family farm and animal husbandry; their continua- 
tion in primary school would mean foregoing an important 
source of income. Chandra's case, on the other hand, exempli- 
fiesthat the expenditure on education simply cannot be mea- 
sured by school fees and books; it also involves private costs on 


a multiplicity of minor extras. 


The ‘Cash-earners’ 


There has not only been a shift in the occupational structure 
away from agriculture in Dalena, but since 1955 there has also 
been a marked change in the character of non-agricultural 
Occupations. 

In the past, only the richer households and those with wide 
social connections managed to get salaried employment and/or 
other forms of cash income. It must, however, be remembered 
that apart from clerical jobs, work in an industrial plant, or un- 
skilled work in the service sector, such as a peon or a cleaner, 
did not then require any educational qualifications. Today, the 
only jobs that are available to an illiterate are those of an agri- 
cultural labourer or of an urban coolie. Thus, the changing 
socio-economic structure of Dalena as well as the developments 
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in the wider economy, have compelled a majority of households 
to seek alternative sources of income to supplement their 
meagre and insufficient cash earnings from land. ; 

Consequently, among the younger generation of Dalena this 
has led not only to a rise in literacy, but also to a greater 
demand for higher education, caused primarily by an increase 
in ‘credentialism,’ and its direct relationship with jobs in the 
modern sector. Although the educated youth do not want to 
give up their right to family land, they are anxious to find a 
job in the urban sector. In the perception of a Dalena inhabi- 
tant, therefore, permanent employment in the wider economy 
means à secure and dependable income which agriculture alone 
can no longer guarantee. Оп the other hand, *cash-earners' are 
all keen to acquire more land to re-affirm their link with the 
rural economy. 

The ‘cash-earners’ of Dalena can be classified into two dis- 
tinct occupational categories: non-tenured and tenured occupa- 
tions. The former include entrepreneurs and daily wage-earners 
while the latter are those who are in salaried employment in the 
formal sector. Entrepreneurs rely mainly on profits from com- 
mercial activities while Wage-earners receive a daily cash income 
or work on a piece-rate basis. Salaried employment in the for- 
mal sector includes both skilled and unskilled work; they are the 
only tenured jobs which offer a retirement pension. 


Caste and ‘Cash-earners’ 


The total male working population in Dalena is 343. The 
seventy-three ‘cash-earners’ Tepresent 21 per cent of the total. 
Of these, the largest occupational category are the salaried 
men who form 73 per cent of the total ‘cash-earners’ of Dalena 
(see Table 1). | 
Of the seventy-three who receive a cash income through either 
of the three Occupations, fifty-nine (81 per cent) are Peasants, 
six (8 per cent) are Harijans, five (7 per cent) are Washermen 


and the remaining three (4 per cent) comprise the oil presser, 
Acolyte and the Peasant from Andhra Pradesh. 


Educational Level 


A large Proportion of "cash-earners! ате not only literate 
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ТаМе 1 


Occupational Category and Literacy Status among Dalena’s 
*Cash-earners" 


Occupational Literate Illiterate Total 
Category 
No. % Мо. pA No. pA 
Lf iS > e e кошы җы ететі 
Salaried 36 82 17 59 53 73 
Entrepreneurs 8 18 3 10 11 15 
Daily wage labour — — 9 31 9 12 
Total 44 100 29 100 73 100 


(60 per cent) but have also been educated beyond the middle 


and high school level. Among these, the lowest educational 
level is four years primary school and the highest is a В.А. 
degree, apart from the two professionals. Significantly, 64 per 
cent of the literates are below thirty-five years of age. Of the’ 
remaining 36 per cent, only 31 per cent attended Government 
educational institutions, while 69 per cent of the ‘cash-earners’ 
acquired their literacy skills under the indigenous system of 
education (see Chapter 6). 

As a result of this development, no one in Dalena speaks any 
longer about literates or illiterates but about who holds a parti- 
cular degree or a certificate. Education and the educated are 
treated with reverence and learning is associated with progress 
and development. 

Of the total illiterate ‘cash-earners’ (see Table 1), only two men 
are below thirty-five years of age. Of these, one is a peasant fac- 
tory worker who was employed through his social contacts and 
influence, and the other is a Harijan who works as a gardner in 
the Horticultural Department in Mandya. For Peasants and 
other castes, literacy is an essential prerequisite fora Class IV 
job in the formal sector. The isolated case of an illiterate Harijan 


nder the Mysore Government order of 


finding employment u 
ore of 


1958 (reserved seats for public appointments) is much m 
an exception than the rule. 

The discrimination against Harijans is further substan 
by the fact that while illiterate Peasants and Washermen found 
employment in the factory and Public Works Department, not 


tiated 
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a single Harijan from Dalena managed to find work in any of the 
industries in or around Mandya. It is understandable, there- 
fore, that of the remaining three Harijans who are now in sala- 
ried employment in the Government and Public Works Depart- 
ment, one has studied up to middle school and the other two 
have completed their high school. It should also be noted that 
while only about one-third of the salaried men and entrepreneurs 
are illiterate, none of the daily wage labourers are literate. 


Non-Tenure Occupations 


ENTREPRENEURS 


In 1955, the emergence of entrepreneurs was ‘probably the most 
important . . . of economic changes in Dalena' (Epstein, 1962: 
243). Two of the richer households in the village capitalised on 
the opportunities presented by the developments in the wider 
economy and began to operate outside the sphere of customary 
village economy. 

The Patel, who was the most enterprising Peasant of his time 
in Dalena, started a flour mill near the railway station followed 
by a power cane сгизћег and a modern rice mill on the major 
highway. His illiterate brother, K. Gowda, emulated him and 
started his own flour mill in the village (sec Epstein, 1962: 243-46). 
Subsequently, he moved his business on to the main highway 
adjacent to the Patel’s mill, in order to attract a wider clientele. 
He further expanded his business to include a rice mill as well. 


In 1976, К. Gowda's younger brother, R. Gowda, followed suit 
and started a power c 


ted by his brother in 


Consequently, the Patel’ 
educated sons since his 4 
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milling. They charge Rs. 4 per palla of paddy to be processed 
into rice; on an average, ten to fifteen pallas of paddy are pro- 
cessed daily in their mill. Apart from milling paddy for the pea- 
sants of Dalena they have expanded their business by procuring 
paddy from villagers within a radius of fifteen km. at the rate 
of Rs. 70 to Rs. 105 per palla. The milled rice is then sold in 
Mandya in the open market at prices generally ranging from bet- 
ween Rs. 150 to Rs. 190 per palla, depending on the variety and 
quality of rice. The broken rice and bran from paddy is usually 
retained by the mill owners; the former is used for paying the 
labourers and the latter as cattle feed. 

In order to further their business, the young Patel, who has a 
wide network of contacts in Mandya, Mysore and Bangalore, 
has installed a telephone in the mill. Furthermore, all the tra- 
velling to and from Mandya and other villages which they do, 
is done on a scooter which was acquired as dowry. 

Consequently, the Patel's successful business had adversely 
affected K. Gowda’s activities. His rice mill does not work long 
enough to make a profit, and his crusher is no longer operatio- 
nal because of the competition from his brother in the village. 
R. Gowda’s clientele include not only Dalena peasants but also 
those living in adjacent villages on the way to Mysore. However, 
because of low jaggery prices, R. Gowda’s crusher has not been 
working to full capacity either. Nevertheless, in spite of busi- 
ness rivalry between the three mill owners, kinship and cere- 
monial ties continue to bridge any gulf that may result from 


their conflicting interests. 
The seven other entrepreneurs of Dalena are those who own 


small cafes (hotelu) or retail shops. The lack of opportunity for 
further expansion in any kind of business has discouraged many 
of the unemployed educated youth from venturing into such 
activities. Even if they wanted to diversify into other areas 
of economic activity, such as village industries, very few have 
access to the necessary ready cash. The only alternative open to 
them is to apply to the bank for a loan. The older generation, 
on the other hand, are wary of banks and would never consider 
giving their land as collateral. As a result, one of the educated 
youths who is not in salaried employment, has taken to working 
as a paddy merchant and a fertiliser dealer. Channegowda is an 
exceptional example of an educated youth from a richer medium 
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peasant household, who succeeded in convincing his illiterate 
father that commerce yields larger profits than either another 
mill or shop in the village, or acquiring more land. 
Channegowda is a young Peasant who is twenty-six years old. 
His father owns 4 acres of dry, 2 acres of wet and 0.0075 acre of 
garden land. Channegowda has two married sisters of thirteen 
and twenty-eight, living in adjacent villages and two younger 
brothers, aged twenty and fifteen. Both his brothers work in the 
fields; the elder was withdrawn from school and the younger 
never went to school. Channegowda, who should have been a 
science graduate, failed in his final year at college. He realised 
that since he was not a graduate, he would not be able to get a 
white-collar job. Having been to college, he was not prepared 
to accept any other type of employment in the formal sector. 
Furthermore, he refused to do any agricultural work. Instead 
of being idle, he persuaded his father to invest part of their 
savings in a business. He lives in the village with his parents 
and brothers, his wife and two children. He travels to Mandya 
and various other villages on his bicycle. He procures paddy 
and gets it milled in a mill of his choice and sells it to agents in 
Bangalore instead of Mandya. In addition to this, he-also 
works as a fertiliser dealer, According to him, in one year he 
has a turnover of approximately Rs. 25,000 and manages to 
make a clear profit of about Rs. 4,000 as a paddy merchant 
and Rs. 800 as a fertiliser dealer. 
The success of Channegowda’s entrepreneurship, however, 
must be viewed against his socio-economic background. His 
father owns a comparatively large wet acreage and he had to 
arrange the marriage of only two daughters, 
sons work on the land. The family also own 


well as a buffalo and three sheep which are 
jeeta. 


while his grown-up 
s one milch cow as 
looked after by a 


DAILY WAGE LABOURERS 

12 per cent of the total *cash- 
2 daily wage or piece-rate bas 
sugar factory, two with a building contractor, one is a mason 


and the other is a construction Worker in the village. On an 
average they receive а daily wage of about Rs. 4 to Rs. 5 
Much of the daily wage labour is seasonal sh 


earners' work in Mandya on 
is. Of these, five work in the 


ort-term work. 
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The temporary nature of this type of work and abundant labour 
supply compels labourers to maintain a wide network of con- 
tacts. They seek work by means of personal contacts. Their 
work is generally unskilled and does not require any literacy or 
on-the-job training. The working hours are unspecified and at 
times they are engaged and paid by contractors on а piece-rate 
basis. Particular jobs, such as transporting a load, chopping 
logs of wood, digging a piece of land, etc., are paid in this way. 

Although urban wage-earners have a higher status than agri- 
cultural labourers in Dalena, their work is both temporary in 
nature and largely dependent on market conditions. 


Tenured Occupations 


All Dalena villagers aspire to salaried jobs in the Government 
or private industry. In their perception, the security of employ- 
ment and income helps them to lead a regular existence. Unlike 
cultivation and other work allied to agriculture, tenured jobs 
are usually tied to а fixed location, have shorter working hours 
and fixed working relations. Furthermore, formal sector jobs are 
likely to be more skilled, requiring à period of training either 


before or on the job. 

Even 'service' is attractive, not because of the high level of 
income in itself, but by virtue of the regularity and standar- 
disation of having a settled position (Breman, 1976: 108). In 
fact, it is this permanence in employment which differentiates 
salaried employers from entrepreneurs and daily wage labou- 
rers. For a majority of Dalena inhabitants, therefore, what is of 
greater importance is the nature of employment, i.e., in Govern- 
ment or a factory, rather than the actual work that is involved. 

Fifty-three men of working age in Dalena are in salaried 
employment today а$ compared to only twenty-six in 1955 
(Epstein, 1962: 251). ^ significant change in the past twenty- 
five years has been in the wide range of jobs that are being 
done by the men in Dalena (see Table 2). Of those, 56 per cent 


аге іп Government service and 38 per cent are employed in 


factory jobs, which includes work in both Government and 


Privately-owned plants. Professionals comprise 4 per cent and 


the remaining 2 per cent are in the informal sector. 
In addition to these, there are five men from Dalena who work 
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Table 2 


Category of Salaried Occupations Followed by Male Population of 
Working Age in Dalena (15-59 years) 


Category Numbers Employed 
PROFESSIONALS 

Doctor 1 

Lawyer 1 
INDUSTRY 

Sugar factory (Mandya) 18 

Junior inspector (sugar factory, Pandavapura) 1 

Flour mill operator 1 


GOVERNMENT SERVICE 
Water canal regulator 
Lorry driver 
Road worker 


Gangman to an engineer 
Clerk 


Mechanic 

Gardner 

Watchman 

Peon 

Postman 

Electrician 

Contractor 

Primary School-teacher 

Apprentice in Mysore Acetate Chemicals 
INFORMAL SECTOR 


Traditional village School-teacher 
3 NONEM 


мо о nm Ru мол с M 


Total ui 
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land to emigrate permanently to the city. In fact, they continue 
to maintain regular links with the village. They participate in 
major social functions as well as intra-village disputes. 


EDUCATED SALARIED MEN AND THEIR ATTITUDE TO LAND 

Most of the educated youth in urban employment, like the 
other urban workers of Dalena, prefer to live in the village and 
commute to their place of work either by bicycle or by train. 
Apart from the high cost of living in urban areas, it is their 
traditional attachment to land which prevents them from leav- 
ing the village. The following account of a lawyer illustrates 
the typical attitudes of an educated Peasant youth of Dalena. 
It signifies a Peasant’s emotional ties to his land, his attitudes 
to agriculture and traditional authority, reasons for not want- 
ing to live in urban areas and his preference for continued 
residence in the village. In marked contrast, a college graduate 
from the Harijan caste would prefer to emigrate to the city to 
escape from the differentiated environment of the village. 

Nagaraja is a twenty-eight year old Peasant who is the only 
son of a well-off medium peasant. His father owns 12 acres 
of dry and 3 acres of wet land. His married sister, her two 
children and husband, live together in the same house. Nagaraja 
received his primary schooling in Dalena and secondary educa- 
tion in one of the adjacent villages. He was then sent to Mysore 
for higher studies, where he lived with his paternal uncle who 
is in salaried employment in the city. 

Nagaraja returned to Dalena after completing his education 
instead of looking for a job in Mysore. In the village he was 
considered most eligible by all the Peasants, not only because he 
was highly educated but also because he owned a great deal of 
land. Nagaraja, on the other hand, had already decided to marry 
a girl of his own choice. She was the only daughter of one of 
the richer Peasants in Dalena. His decision was strongly opposed 
by his salaried paternal uncle, whose attitude led all the other 
village elders also to oppose Nagaraja’s decision. They tried to 
dissuade him from going against the wishes of his family and 
advised him to marry the girl of his uncle’s choice. The attitude 
of some of the village elders was motivated largely by their own 
desire to have Nagaraja as their son-in-law, whereas his uncle’s 
objections were based on the fact that his traditional authority 
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was being openly challenged by his young nephew. Nagaraja's 
own father, although literate, had little influence in the matter 
since his urban educated and salaried brother had always exer- 
cised greater authority over family matters. 

Inevitably, a firm stand by Nagaraja led to a family dispute 
and the village caste Panchayat was summoned, including 
Peasant elders from adjacent villages. All efforts at а compro- 
mise failed as neither party was willing to concede. Nagaraja 
married the girl of his choice; his uncle retaliated by breaking 
away from the family and joining the opposing village faction 
which is predominantly conservative. Thus Nagaraja became the 
first educated youth to set a precedent for other educated youths 
in the village to assert their own free will, at least in domestic 
matters. In Dalena, therefore, everyone still talks of Nagaraja 
being the major cause behind increased factional strife in the 
village. 

Despite his isolation, Nagaraja continues to live in the village 
and commutes every day by train to Mandya, where he practises 
in one of the District Courts, and earns about Rs. 500 to 
Rs. 600 a month. Although he is not averse to living in the сну, 
he prefers to live in the village where he helps his ageing father 
to look after their land. Nagaraja himself does not cultivate the 
land, but much of his spare time is spent in organising different 
agricultural operations. The actual cultivation is carried out bY 
a jeeta and other hired labourers. In spite of hired help, he 
finds it very demanding to combine his law practice with the 
management of agricultural operations. There would never be à 
question, however, of Nagaraja either moving to Mandya ОГ 
Mysore and/or selling his land. Furthermore, he realises that 
the high cost of living in a town or a city—the major expendi- 
ture on housing, food and medical expenses—cannot be аде“ 
quetely met within the salary he earns. Whereas continued 
residence in the village enables him to improve his housing, 
NR urea mtr заар ке tr 
ien ord Кез кш апа at the same time be in a pos! 

n facilities, such as going toa restaurant 


"ad film. F urthermore, as one of Nagaraja's educated friends 


Employed youths living in rural areas have a. further choice 
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of increasing their cash income. In addition to their salaried 
jobs, they can also invest in activities allied with agriculture 
such as sheep breeding, dairy farming and sericulture. Since 
they already have a regular cash income, they can always 
afford labour costs needed to carry out these activities. 


Living in the village and commuting to the place of work, 
therefore, enables Nagaraja and others in salaried employment 
to have a higher standard of living than the ‘traditionalists’. 

Thus, the current structure of Dalena persists because of its 
proximity to the town. Urban workers continue to live in the 
village rather than emigrate to the city, which they would have 
had to do if they were in a more remote village. Therefore, the 
inhabitants of Dalena, like those in other urban fringe villages 
of Karnataka, are largely dependent on land but are increasingly 
turning to the urban sector for a livelihood. Yet Dalena remains 
a community instead of becoming absorbed by the town (Beals, 
1970; Smollett, 1969). 

Moveover, the presence of salaried households in particular 
and other ‘cash-earners’ in the village, and the changes in their 
life-styles such as diet, housing, medical care and attitude to 
education, has widened the socio-economic differentiation in 
Dalena. Yet there is only little change noticeable in the sphere 
of social interaction within the village. Caste continues to govern 


intra-village social relationships. 
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In the preceding chapters, I have traced the pattern of change 
in Dalena’s economy brought about by population growth and 
the resulting increase in dependency ratios, diminishing landhol- 
dings and increasing fragmentation of land per household in a 
setting which lacks secondary production and has only limited 
scope for external enterprise. Furthermore, urban proximity, 
Participation in the market economy and the growing number 
of ‘cash-earners’ have not only increased the demand for 
durable goods but cash seems to have become a strong factor 
in the functioning of the social and economic system of the 
village. This is apparent not only in the attitudes and aspira- 
tions of the inhabitants of Dalena but also in their actions 
with regard to hiring labour, marketing crops, the consumption 
pattern for non-durable goods, and job preferences. Also, of 
course, ‘given the super-imposition of a cash economy, each 
expenditure becomes an important element in prestige rating” 
(Epstein, 1962: 98). 

In response to a combination of these changes, a majority of 
the households in Dalena resorted to more than one source of 
income. As pointed out earlier in this book, this has inevitably 
affected the motivations and aspirations of the villagers. Parents 
now have an additional incentive to invest in the education of 
their children; in their Perception it is the only avenue to wage 
and salaried employment in the urban sector. 

This chapter, therefore, discusses the effects of these economic 
forces on the levels of living in Dalena and their relationships 
to and in turn their impact on the educational aspirations 
of the villagers. In Dalena, ‘the influence of the town 
continuously interacts with the customary sets of values and 
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this (has) produce(d) many inconsistencies in the behaviour 
pattern of villagers’ (Epstein, 1962: 233). 

The analysis presented here is based on the actual levels ef 
living of the inhabitants of Dalena, as manifested in housing, 
drainage and water supply, health, use of medical facilities and 
dietary patterns. This is followed by comparative case studies 
of ‘traditionalists’ and ‘cash-earners,’ representing different 
landholding and economic categories, and their levels of living 


in Dalena. 


Housing 


Houses in Dalena are acquired by hereditary succession. Among 
Peasants, sons ОГ brothers frequently sell their share of the 
inherited residential property to other members of the family, 
in order to build a separate house for themselves on a different 
site. This is motivated by two factors: overcrowding and the 
desire to live separately in a house which has urban amenities 
such as cement flooring, small built-in wall cupboards, painted 
walls and doors, electricity, large windows, mangalore tiled 
roof, a separate bath and extra rooms, other than just the bare 
minimum requirements. Others prefer to introduce these changes 
in their inherited home provided it is large in area and accom- 
modates only a small number of individuals. 

It should be noted here that constructing a house is an invest- 
ment outlet which only a few villagers in Dalena pursue. For a 
majority, the acquisition of a housing site is of greater impor- 
tance than renovating or constructing a new house, since for 
the latter, paid labour as well as urban building material is 
required. Although a modern city-style house is prestigious, 
under the circumstances it is not always a priority as far as 
cash expenditure is concerned. This attitude is especially 
common among the ‘traditionalists,’ who also have a limited 
source of cash income. They believe that it is wiser to invest 
in a housing site which can always be sold to meet urgent cash 
expenditure, rather than introduce changes in their homes which 
would have a lesser market value. 

The proportion of households who are either able to make 
improvements and or investment in new sites and houses is 
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greater among the ‘cash-earners’ than the bsg нле 
18 per cent of the latter have either built new houses end 
or renovated and extended their old homes. This compares wit : 
25 per cent of the ‘cash-earners’. Significantly, 59 per ae 
such households are those of medium Peasants. Thus, in the 
past few years, housing sites and type of housing appear to 
have become major status symbols as well as investment in 
Dalena. | 

92 рег cent of households іп Dalena own houses of 
different sizes and various types. A majority of these houses are 
either inherited, renovated or newly built on a site away from 
the interior of the village. Only 8 per cent of the total house- 
holds live in rented accommodation (see Table 1). They are the 


Table 1 
Access to Housing by Caste among Dalena Households 
Caste Inherited/Owned Rented Total 
No. % Мо 55 ҰЗ 
Peasant 164 94 10 6 174 
Harijan 20 95 1 5 21 
Washerman 9 100 -- = 9 
Artisan 4 50 4 50 8 
Gypsy 3 100 — - 3 
Oil presser 1 100 = ыша 1 
Barber — = 1 100 1 
Реазап! (Апаһга 
‚ Pradesh) 1 1 РЕЗ эм 1 
Christian - - 1 100 1 
Acolyte = = 1 100 1 
Total 202 92 18 8 220 , 
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A traditional village house is characterised by the rhythm of 
rural life. Therefore, housing in a village is constructed from a 
functional and utilitarian point of view: This becomes even 
clearer if one observes the daily activities of the members of a 
household. Men occupied with agriculture and allied activities 
live and work outside the house during the day. Women spend 
only a part of the day in the house before going into the fields. 
It is only the very old and the young who stay indoors during 
the day. The only time when all members of а household 
are together in the house is during the late evening. 

A majority of houses in Dalena are made of mud, the roof 
being supported by rough logs for beams as well as rafters; the 
interiors are dark, ill-ventilated and damp. A typical house in 
Dalena consists mainly of three parts (see Figure 1). 


Figure 1 
А Typical House in Dalena 


Kitchen and 
dining area 


Living 
area j Cattle-shed 
cd 


"Main entrance 


Covered front verandah 
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The first section of the house, which is located immediately 
after entering through the main door, is used as a cattle-shed. 
The second part is used for various purposes by the epe: 
members of the household, while the third section consists о 
а kitchen апа a small dining area with an adjoining room 
for storing grain and other essentials. A few richer house- 
holds have two rooms adjoining the verandah, which are 
either used for stacking wood and hay or rented out a 
relatives or homeless immigrants. Apart from these rooms, 
arrangements of areas in a typical house are 2... rarely 
represented by physical divisions, but [are] to be found e 
the complex interweaving of factors such as sex, age, time o 
day, activity and grade of tradition’ (Hamesse, 1979: 52). 
Іп other words, a rural house is not divided into rooms but 
rather into functional areas. 

The second section of a Dalena house always has a sunken 
Square pit, referred to as a thotti by the villagers, where a large 
earthen or brass container with water is kept for the family 5 
use. The same area is also used for activities such as bathing, 
washing hands and feet, washing small utensils like plates and 
glasses, spitting and often small children are seen urinating d 
the pit. The remaining section is the major living area and is 
used for activities such as sleeping, working, eating and also 
as a storage place for clothes, bedding and other items. On 
ritual occasions when a girl begins to menstruate and/or has 
her baby, a small portion of the area is partitioned by a cloth. 

In a majority of households, the living area often serves as 
à study room for school-going children. The only source of 
light is a dim oil lamp which is also used by all the other 
members in the household. Among the poorer households, this 
area is often just large enough for sitting in a cramped position, 
as all the available Space is taken up by the cattle and other 
animals. Some houses аге not even large enough for the latter. 


In such Circumstances, members of these households usually 
spend their spare time 


Outside on the verandah. As a result, 
children from such homes are unable to study after school. 
Moreover, a major part of their day is spent on household 
до In marked Contrast, children from richer households 
live in houses which not Only have electricity but they also 
have a special corner Ог а separate room for studying and sleep- 
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ing. Thus the concept of a room for other than minimum 
requirements is a recent phenomenon in the village. 

The area set aside for cooking is principally the domain of 
women, separated from other areas by a raised platform. It is 
usually a small compact area partially enclosed by a medium- 
sized wall. It is the cleanest area in the house, containing only 
a small cooker made of mud. Occasionally, it also has a wooden 
shelf for resting a brass or copper water pitcher used exclusively 
for cooking purposes. It is only in the homes of the richer 
peasants and ‘cash-earners’ that one finds a small cupboard for 
storing items such as coffee, jaggery and spices. In one corner 
there is always a pile of firewood. A majority of kitchens 
have no light, chimney or window for the smoke to escape; often 
a tile from the roof is removed and a piece of glass is fixed in 
its place for sunlight to filter in during the day; in the evenings 
cooking is done by the light of an oil lamp. In accordance 
with the principle of sanskritisation (Srinivas, 1966), Peasant 
households no longer cook meat within the kitchen premises; 
it is usually cooked in the cattle-shed or outside the house. 

The verandah or open space in front of the house plays an 
important part in the life of a villager. As already stated, it acts 
as an extension to other areas in the house and creates a direct 
contact with other villagers. “Meeting (of villagers) is a com- 
plex form of communication without a definite Jocality, 
duration or number of participants’ (Hamesse, 1979: 51). The 
areas generally used for socialising are the streets, village 
square, temple platform, retail shops or areas with street ligh- 
ting. Women meet other women either in the living area or on 
the verandah. But they do not enter any kitchen or store-room 
other than their own. The children in the village are usually 
found playing in the street or sitting with grown-ups. 

Although a majority of the families in Dalena live in tradi- 
tional-type houses, there is a gradual penetration of urban 
cultural influences. All those who have built new houses or 
renovated old ones, have done so along modern lines and 
with urban material (see Appendix H). Despite the fact that 
electricity was brought to the village more than twenty years 
ago, there are only sixty-one (28 per cent) households who have 
installed electric lights in their homes. Fifteen (9 per cent) 
landowning households have built a separate shed for their 
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cattle away from the main living area of the house and forty- 
five (20 per cent) households have constructed a separate bath 
(see Tables 2 and 3). Altogether, the proportion of households 
with urban amenities is greater among the ‘cash-earners’ than 
among the ‘traditionalists’ (see Table 4). 

Significantly, medium peasants are the biggest land-owning 
category, among Dalena’s ‘traditionalists’ and ‘cash-earning’ 
households who have integrated urban cultural influences with 
their traditional way of life in the village. 


Environmental Sanitation and Health 


The general level of sanitation in Dalena is poor. The village 
is surrounded by several pits dug by the people them- 
selves to remove mud for repairing their houses. Neither 
in the village nor in individual houses is there any form of 
drainage. During the monsoons, rain water collects in these 
pits and forms an excellent breeding ground for mosquitoes 
and disease-producing germs. The water used for various pur- 
poses in the houses, usually drains out into the streets through 
а small hole at the bottom of the wall of the thotti and 
accumulates outdoors. Furthermore, the lack of running water 


Prevents personal hygiene: villagers bathe and change their 


clothes only once а week. Soap is used by richer households 
only when bathing, 


whereas the others just rub themselves clean 
with a stone ог shikakai powder. Most men, women and 
children have lice in their hair. 

Although certain areas in the house such as the kitchen are 
kept relatively clean, food, drinking water and other items are 
left unprotected against dust, flies and roaming animals such as 
dogs and cats. More importantly, because of the superstitious 
beliefs and general ignorance, they *.. . do not recognise germ 
theory of disease causation hor are they aware of the relation- 
ship of bodily uncleanliness with the diseases that may be 
associated with it? (Hasan, 1979:77). 


Concept of Health 
In Dalena, 


as in any other rural setting, 


т : the concept of good 
health is basically determined by the prev: 


ailing cultural norms 
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Table 4 


Urban Amenities in Housing among Dalena's ‘Traditionalists’ and 
*Cash-earners' 


* Traditionalists" *Cash-earners* 
Mangalore tiles 15 43 
Cement floors 24 37 
Ventilation 8 24 
Electricity 24 43 
Separate bath 17 35 


y individual who is able to 


and patterns of that society. An 
ly and consumes 4 normal 


Perform his or her duties effective 
diet is considered to be а healthy human being. A number of 
maladies and ailments are not recognised as illness because 
they are not accompanied by any feeling of discomfort and/or 
excessive pain. All minor ailments such as common cold, 
еуе infections and fever, are viewed as а normal course of 
events for which по effective cure is sought. In Dalena, as 
in many other rural societies, health is linked to social morality. 
This is reinforced by the Hindu concepts of karma and dharma. 
Poor health, therefore, is attributed to more than one cause, 
Which invariably results in varied treatment. The causes of 
different illness as understood by the villagers can be classified 
into two main categories: supernatural and physical. 


THE TREATMENT OF DIFFERENT DISEASES 
Diseases believed to be caused by supernatural forces such as 
the wrath of gods and goddesses include chicken-pox, small- 
Pox and measles, spirit and ghost intrusion. | | 
When epidemics break out, village gods are propitiated while 
the family of the patient observes strict ritual purity. Others 


abstain from eating certain types of food. If death occurs, then 


it is attributed to a breach of taboo and established norms. 
These views are especially prevalent among the illiterate 
segments of Dalena’s population. The educated youth, on the 
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other hand, react and feel confused by what they have been 
socialised into believing as opposed to what they have learnt in 
school and/or college. 

The services of an exorcist are sought if a person is believed 
to be possessed by a spirit or a ghost; charms and talismans are 
tied around the sick person’s neck and arms and he is beaten 
and branded with a hot iron. The same treatment is also follo- 
wed in cases of mental breakdown. 

All types of illnesses or disturbances connected with pregnant, 
post-natal women and babies are thought to be the work of 
supernatural forces. Consequently, every Dalena woman delivers 
her baby at home with the assistance of other women from the 
village. There is no trained midwife either in Dalena or in the 
adjacent villages. These women use an ordinary sickle immersed 
in boiling water to sever the umbilical cord; inadequate and 
improper sterlisation often results in asepsis. In the event of 
complications arising, only women from richer households are 
taken to hospital. In a majority of cases, this is usually too late 
to save the mother and/or child. 

In cases where a child dies within three to seven months of 
its birth, the death is presumed to be caused either by the fact 
that the child did not complete nine months in the womb, that 
it saw a ghost, or was touched by a menstruating or barren 
woman. If there are cases of repeated infant mortality within a 
household, a charm is tied around the mother’s neck as well as 
the necks of other pregnant women who might come into con- 
tact with her and as a result lose their baby. Similarly, a young 
girl during her first period is kept awake for three nights to 
prevent evil spirits from coming into contact with her. 

The common ailments attributed to supernatural causes in а 
child in the 0-6 age-group are: convulsions, conjunctivitis, jaun- 
dice, enlarged spleen and liver, skin infections, common colds 
and cough, and acute cases of diarrhoea. Initially, the diseases 
S Men d риа тч by the Artisan caste. 
ene «bom ie richer households take the child to а 
аса doctor nd ри v nd ps E сы 

ne А е with traditional medication ог do 

not administer any treatment at all. 
figs rem of cere шы ыу ауу i in 
oculations or vaccinations against 
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communicable diseases in spite of the fact that there is a 
doctor in Dalena. However, he rarely treats the people of his 
Village free and has opened a dispensary in one of the adjacent 
villages where he deals with patients on a formal basis and 
during fixed hours. Although there is a Government Primary 
Health Centre situated one mile from Dalena, it is used mainly 
by the poorer households during serious illness. In fact, during 
my entire stay in the village, no health official visited the school 
or the village. Consequently, no babies or adults are protected 
against any infectious diseases such as chicken-pox, small-pox, 
measles, diphtheria, or whooping cough. If not the disease itself, 
complications arising from the illness often result in death. 

_ Some of the diseases believed to be caused by physical forces 
include malaria, dysentry, diarrhoea, typhoid, stomach ulcers, 
cancer, chronic bronchitis, oedema, anaemia and tuberculosis. 
However, depending on the age and the circumstances of the 
individual, some of these ailments are ofien thought to be caused 
by supernatural forces as well. Initially, traditional medicine is 
sought for the treatment of its symptoms. Failing that, a 
qualified doctor is approached in Mandya, Mysore or Banga- 
lore. In instances where the disease remains incurable, villagers 
revert to the worship of their gods through the intervention of 
the local spirit mediums. This is what Ishwaran refers to as the 
tendency on the part of the villagers to ‘move from the inner to 


the outer realms’ (1968: 114). 

Of the known cases in Dalena, 
hold heads are suffering from tuberculosis. There were only 
two reported cases among women, who were both receiving 
treatment in a sanatorium in Mysore. The incidence of undetec- 
ted cases among both sexes may be much higher than reported. 
Altogether, tuberculosis is one disease that is dreaded by all 
in Dalena and social stigma is attached to any one suffering 
from it. A majority prefer not to give their daughters in 
marriage to such households. Although the villagers refer to it 
as the killer disease, very few know how or what causes the 
disease and how it can be prevented. One often witnessed the 
village hotelu being frequented by such patients together with 
those who did not have the disease. 

Thus, in Dalena, the stranglehold of traditional values con- 
tinues to persist along with modern medicine. The general 


6 per cent of the total house- 
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ignorance about sanitation, causes and prevention of different 
diseases and the importance of a nutritious diet, exists among 
both the ‘traditionalists’ and ‘cash-earners’. For ailments and 
diseases thought to be caused by supernatural forces, all house- 
holds prefer a traditional specialist to a modern doctor. But 
for diseases caused by physical factors, ‘cash-earners’ make 
greater use of urban medical facilities than the ‘traditionalists’. 

Households in Dalena generally prefer to visit a private clinic 
rather than a Government hospital. In their perception, 
Government personnel are formal, indifferent and mercenary 
in their approach. As а result, treatment in these institutions 
rarely leads to an effective cure. In spite of this, at least 61 
per cent of Dalena households have, at one time or another, 
made use of urban medical facilities. As already mentioned, 
Women and children are taken to see a doctor only in rare and 
serious cases. Villagers do not attach equal importance to the 
life and well-being of men, women and children. Only men 


consult urban doctors readily; the others rely on customary 
medicine, 


Diet 
Food habits are inevitabl 


Soil fertility, 
tion of agri 


y influenced by local conditions such as 
rainfall, density of population and commercialisa- 
1 cultural produce. In addition to these, there are 
Socio-economic and cultural factors such as the economic status 
ofa household, family size, infections, health, and local beliefs 
with regard to the t 


PPly in the village: land, barter, wages 
р and Mandya town. 
ity to consume certain types of food is 
ccupation and sources of income, as well ' 
" other necessities such as housing, health, 
А 5 schooling. Income, therefore, constitutes 
eodem ee, of the nutritional status 
nara - cduate landholding in an agrarian society 
teh ee income (both in kind and an which inevita- 
ie an с? Ive impact on consumption and nutritional status. 
š ncrease in income is often seen to be translated into 
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consumption of larger quantities and better quality foods. The 
importance of income in determining nutritional status is 
further reinforced by the fact that malnutrition is rarely to be 
found in richer households (Rao, 1980). Thus *. . . even among 
seemingly homogenous (farmers) there can be significant differ- 
ences in economic status, based on access to paying jobs (and) 
differences in agricultural productivity' (Fleuret and Fleuret, 
1980: 254). 

Dietary patterns in Dalena as well as in other rural areas of 
India are also affected by the ayurvedic concept of ‘hot’ and 
‘cold’ foods (see Table 5). The villagers’ believe that certain 
ailments and disturbances in the body of both adults and chil- 
dren, are caused by the consumption of ‘cold’ or ‘hot’ foods or 
by a combination of both. It is basically for this reason that the 
effects of a high income on food consumption of children, preg- 
nant and post-natal women is far less pronounced as compared 
with that of adult males and females. 

Measurement of the nutritional status of an individual involves 
an assessment of a varied set of interrelated elements such as die- 
tary, clinical, bio-chemical, functional and growth factors (Flor- 
encio, 1980). Since these factors are not within the purview of this 
book, the following section contains only an assessment of the 
content and quality of diet consumed by the people of Dalena. 
An analysis of this nature provides an understanding of the Ғас- 
tors behind school enrolments and retention and their relation- 
ship to the economic status of a household in Dalena. 

The staple diet of 99 per cent of Dalena households is ragi 
and pulses. Rice is basically consumed by a majority of house- 
holds as a supplementary cereal together with ragi. Jowar is 
consumed, when in season, instead of ragi by 83 per cent of the 
households of whom 93 per cent are Peasants. Pulses are consum- 
edby all households in Dalena; the varietyand quantity are deter- 
mined by the economic and landholding status of a household. 

Only 25 per cent of the households in Dalena consume rice 
every day in addition to ragi. The remaining 75 per cent eat 
rice once to thrice a week. About 50 per cent of the ‘cash-ear- 
ners’ consume rice daily as compared with a much smaller 
proportion of ‘traditionalist’ households. Among the latter, 58 
per cent of the medium peasants , Whose wet landholding 
is below 1 acre and all small and marginal peasants, sell a major 
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Table 5 
A Typology of ‘Cold’ and ‘Hot’ Food in Dalena 
Type of Food Cold Foods Hot Foods 
Cereals Rice Maize 
Ragi Wheat 
Barley 
Pulses Cowgram Horsegram 
Greengram Groundnut 
Blackgram Sesame 
Bengalgram Semolina 
Lentils 
Vegetables Tomato Garlic 
Cucumber Rum-stick and its 
Okra leaves 
Onion 
Pumpkin 
Potato 
Sweet-potato 
Bitter-gourd 
Gourd 
Snake-gourd 
Beans 
Greens 
Aubergine 
Animal foods Sheep Goat 
Pork Chicken 
Boiled egg and other birds 
Milk Raw eggs 
Butter Curd 
Clarified butter 
Buttermilk 
Fruits Apple Grapes 
Banana Papaya 
Water-melon қ 
Other items Castor oil Coconut oil 
Tea Groundnut oil 
Mustard Sugar 
Fenugreek Jaggery 
Cumin seeds Coffee 
Toddy Pepper 
Betel leaves 
Tobacco 


Alcohol 
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portion of their paddy to meet their cash expenditure. Land- 
less households and peasants without wet land obtain paddy as 
wages only during harvest time. 

Although consumption of rice continues to be considered 
prestigious in Dalena, it no longer acts as an important symbol 
of status as it did soon after the advent of irrigation in Mandya 
district. Besides, even though a majority relish the taste of rice, 
they prefer to consume ragi as they fee] it is nutritious, especi- 
ally for those involved in manual work. But the Dalena villa- 
gers consider ragi to be tasteless. The flour is kneaded into a 
soft dough after it is cooked, and swallowed in small lumps; 
this makes it harder to digest and requires strenuous manual 
work for it to be absorbed in the system. For these very reasons, 
Peasants and other manual labourers are able to work for long 
hours without food. Consequently, the consumption of rice is 
basically associated with non-manual work as well as a higher 
economic status. To acquire freedom from the drudgery of 
manual work one has either to be educated and/or employed in 
the modern sector, or be a big peasant. Therefore, the 
educated youth demand a diet of rice rather than ragi, as they 
feel it symbolises the eating pattern of an educated and cultu- 
red man as compared with an ‘illiterate and crude peasant’. 

The frequency and consumption of different types of food 
such as vegetables, animal meat, fruit, milk, milk products ‘and 
beverages are now the real symbols of status in Dalena. Thus 
it is the type of food, its frequency and quality that is an index 
of different levels of living in Dalena, rather than merely the 
quantity of food consumed (see Table 6). Even though the 
consumption frequency of different types of food is greater 
among ‘cash-earners’ than among the ‘traditionalists,’ the quan- 
tity consumed by each household is largely determined by the 
size of the household and landholding category they belong to. 

The vegetables most commonly cooked in combination . with 
pulses are beans, tomatoes, onions and greens; these are grown 
by a majority of peasants on their dry land. Seasonal vegeta- 
bles such as aubergine, bitter-gourd, snake-gourd, cucumber and 
White radish are largely consumed by the richer *traditionalists' 
and ‘cash-earners’. Іп fact, big peasants and ‘cash-earners’ 
frequently supplement their own crop with purchases from 
Mandya. It is in items such as these that quantity is an important 
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factor which varies according to the occupation of the house- 
hold head. Although 93 per cent of the households consume 
vegetables, only 4 per cent of the ‘traditionalists’ do so daily as 
part of their diet (see Table 6). Households without land eat 
vegetables only when they receive them as gifts. An important 
factor in the consumption of vegetables is that they are never 
eaten as a separate dish by any household in Dalena. They are 
usually added in small quantities to a soup-like preparation to 
which some pulses have been added. The most frequently con- 
sumed soup preparation is called ирри sar. This is made of salt 
and water. A chilli paste is added consisting of spices such as 
cumin, black pepper, red chilli powder and tamarind. Uppu sar 
together with ragi is basically the daily diet of a poor Dalena 
villager. Chillies are nevertheless an integral part of the diet of 
all households, a commonly-held belief being that regular con- 
sumption of red chillies aids digestion. However, having obser- 
ved the dietary pattern among Dalena households, its extensive 
use may be attributed to a general lack of taste and variety in 


the daily diet. 

Animal products are an important form of food supply in the 
village, but commercialisation of items such as milk have 
directly influenced the dietary pattern and nutritional status of 
a majority of the households in Dalena. The consumption of 
milk by adults and by children, especially, is extremely low; a 
majority of households with milch cows/buffaloes retain only 


small quantities for coffee, curd and buttermilk. These items, 
although desired by all, are consumed by only 33 per cent ofthe 
67 per cent of the 'cash-ear- 


‘traditionalists’ as compared with 
per cent of the households buy milk 


ners’ (see Table 6). 45 
ion of beverages 


from other Peasants for use in preparat 
such as coffee and tea. The quantity of milk bought by each 


household ranges from one pao to half a seer; those who own a 
milch cow usually retain half a seer and sell the remainder to a 
dairy located in an adjacent village at Rs. 2 per litre. Animal 
meat which is available within the village itself is consumed by 
all castes, excepting the Acolyte. The types of meat include 
sheep, goat and chicken. Pork is eaten by only a few households 
and beef is not consumed by any family in Dalena. Only 2 per 
cent of the total households eat meat twice a week (see 


Table 6). 
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Among big and medium peasants beverages such as coffee 
are consumed twice a day by all members within a household, 
whereas those who have to buy milk drink coffee only once a 
day. In the lower economic category of households such as the 
small, marginal and landless, it is only the household head who 
drinks coffee in the village hotelu. The majority of Harijans 
and immigrant household heads frequently buy coffee or tea ion 
credit from the village hotelu, which they pay for by performing 
small services for the owners who are mostly Peasants. The 
consumption of tea is largely limited to Harijans who prefer it 
to coffee, especially during the summer months because tea is 
believed to be cooling. . 

Jaggery is used much more extensively than sugar by a majo- 
rity of households. Sugar is consumed in small quantities by 
only a few (4 per cent) factory workers and big peasants. The 
extensive use of jaggery by the villagers helps in correcting 
certain dietary deficiencies, because *.. . it contains inorganic 
substances of the plant juice in the fresh state, and is certainly 
more nutritious than sugar' (Hasan, 1979: 104). Fruit is consi- 
dered an important item of diet during illness. It is consumed 
by 41 per cent of the households; of these, 70 per cent are ‘cash- 
earners’. 

60 per cent of the households саб only twice a day. An 
average Dalena villager begins his day with a watered-down 
glass of coffee. He has his first meal around 10,00 a.m. and 
does not eat again before 8.00 P.m.; as a result food is cooked 
only twice a day. Apart from school-going children from richer 
households no visible distinction is made between a male and а 
female child in the type and quantity of food that is given to 
them. The quantity increases for a male child once he is old 
enough to perform manual work. 


Pregnancy and Post-natal Diet 


Maternal nutritional stat 
to influence the birth w 
a "nutritional" 
accepted that a 
tion of foods o 


us during pregnancy has been known 
eight of a child. ‘Better birth weight is 
asset’ (Rao, 1980: 163). Therefore, it is widely 
Pregnant woman should increase her consump- 
ontaining Proteins, minerals and essential vita- 
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mins. The inhabitants of Dalena, however, appear oblivious of 
this fact. 

The diet of an average pregnant woman in Dalena is not any 
different from what other women consume. For a majority, it 
is of low quality and lacking in all essential nutrients. It is 
only among the ‘cash-earners’ and richer ‘traditionalists’ that a 
pregnant woman is given some meat, eggs, milk and clarified 
butter. In some instances, she is also given iron pills to combat 
anaemia. 

It is only after delivery that attempts are made to include 
food which is qualitatively superior. For the first twelve days 
Women of all economic categories are given plain boiled rice 
and coffee. It is only after the thirteenth day that the post-natal 
diet of a poor woman is qualitatively and quantitatively inferior 
to that of a woman from a richer household in Dalena. All 
Women are at first given rice mixed with small amounts 
of black pepper, salt and sesame oil. However, among the 
richer households, this is supplemented with bread and 
milk. 

Not until twenty days after childbirth is a woman given 
à normal diet which consists of meat, fish and milk. Women 
from richer households consume meat at least once a week for 
the next four months, while the poor are able to provide it 
only once a month. The former have now included brandy in 
the diet of a post-natal woman. She is given about 500 mls. of 
brandy together with meat. In their perception, brandy helps a 
woman regain her strength much faster. Furthermore, she is 
also given meat stock which is prepared from sheep and goat's 
legs. ТЕ а woman has taken any kind of medication during 
Pregnancy, then she is not given any fish to eat. Otherwise, a 
Particular variety of fish is fried and ground into a powder 
together with salt and black pepper; this is eaten with rice 
mixed with sesame oil. However, no vegetables or fruit are 
included in the diet for at least two months after delivery. Ragi 
is given only after three months. It is felt that consumption of 
fruits, cereals (except rice), and certain types of pulses alter the 
Nature of the mother’s milk, which in turn upsets the baby’s 


digestion. 
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Diet of a Pre-school Child 


In the rural areas of India, breast-feeding is greatly valued and 
is considered to be the most nutritious form of food for infants. 
But since it is carried on over a number of months, no great 
importance has been attached to supplementary feeding. “Рег- 
haps the prevalent belief that as long as the child received some 
breast milk his nutritional requirements were met is responsible 
for the lack of standard supplementary feeding and weaning 
practices of many of the rural communities’ (Rao, 1980: 158). 

In Dalena, babies are breast-fed about five times daily for the 
first three months. If the mother has insufficient milk, only the 
richer households supplement it with cow’s milk which is given 
about two to four times a day. For a majority, breast-feeding 
continues for a year or more. Solids are introduced in a child’s 
diet only after six months. These are basically the same as 
adult food. The first solid food given is plain boiled rice in 
small quantities; the richer households add clarified butter to 
the rice while the poor either use plain rice or just delay the 
feeding of solids. ; 

At the age of six months a child is also introduced to coffee. 
A few households add cow's milk to the coffee. Different values 
are attached to various forms of milk; only a local cow's milk 
is considered to be pure and therefore healthier than milk 
from a cow that is fed on artificial foods. Some children are 
given a piece of bread or a biscuit but never on a regular basis 
because of the expense involved. Items such as vegetables and 
fruit are omitted from a child's diet because they are consider- 
ed to be ‘cold’ foods. By the time a baby is seven to eight 
months old, he is gradually put on a normal adult diet of ragi 
balls and uppu sar. However, if a child is very thin or sickly, 
then he is given ragi in a powdered form mixed with milk and 
Jaggery. . 

Altogether, it is evident from the above account that a child’s 
diet from his birth throughout his crucial years of growth is 
inadequate both in Proteins and calories; it mainly consists of 
cereals and is lacking in the necessary vitamins A, B and D 
E e в the importance of protein іп а 
be mainly feed ee en brain is known to 

re the age of three, and is basically the 
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Process of protein synthesis (Singer, 1972: 21; Berg, 1973: 9; 
Selowsky, 1980: 103; Rao, 1980: 158). It is further pointed out 
by Singer that “... children suffering from a deficiency of calo- 
ries or from diseases cannot absorb or convert their protein 
intake . . . [moreover] main cereals contain a smaller proportion 
of protein than is required for children’ (1972: 21). An important 
effect of malnutrition, which Singer refers to as *semi-starvation" 
(1972: 22), is the susceptibility to infections such as diarrhoea, 
dysentry, respiratory infections, infections of skin and eyes, all 
of which deteriorate growth and alter the body's immunity 
System. As already mentioned, many of these diseases lead to 


premature deaths, particularly among the poorest in the village. 


Higher infant mortality among the poorest can therefore be 
explained in terms of important environmental, physical and 
economic factors such as housing, health, access to medical 
facilities and the type of diet consumed. It is the combination 
of all these factors that not only affect a child's response to his 
environment, but also his cognitive development (Selowsky, 


1980: 104). 


Income and Expenditure 


An analysis of the income and expenditure of five representa- 
tive households will further substantiate the wide range in the 
levels of living that exist in Dalena. This differentiation be- 


comes even more explicit when households belonging to the 
y are further divided into 


same or different landholding categor 
‘cash-earners’ and ‘traditionalists’. | 
The task of estimating incomes of rural households is a diffi- 


cult one. The problem is further compounded by the fact that 
the data collected may exaggerate the expenditure of the poor 
and under-represent the income of the rich. However, even in 
the event of any inaccuracies, the validity of this data is parti- 
ally substantiated by indirect information on the occupation of 
the head of the household (as well as of other members), extent 
of landownership, type o? housing, animal husbandry, cropping 
pattern, diet and the use of urban medical facilities. Conse- 
quently, all these factors were considered as a means of ascer- 
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taining the relative levels of living of households from diffe- 
rent landholding categories. 

In my data collection and analysis, I followed the methods 
developed by Epstein. She has used the concept of the consump- 
tion unit based on Lusk’s co-efficient (1962: 43; 1973: 144) to 
eliminate the effect of age and sex composition of different 
households. 

The following cases represent the main economic strata in the 
village, i. e., medium peasants, small peasants, marginal peasants 
and the migrant landless households.! Each landholding cate- 


gory represents the levels of living of *cash-earners' and ‘tradi- 
tionalists’ households in Dalena. 


Medium Peasant (* Cash-earner") 


Mallegowda is an illiterate forty-five year old Peasant, employed 
аз à pump attendant in the Mandya sugar factory. He receives 
a monthly income of Rs. 300, He owns six acres of dry and 
one acre of wet land, and lives with his wife and three 
children—one daughter and two sons. After the marriage of 
his twelve-year old daughter, the consumption unit of his 
household was reduced from 5.32 to 4.53. Although he 
inherited only 5.20 acres of dry land, he bought 0.50 acre 


of wet land in 1958 and another 0,50 acre each of wet and dry 
land in 1972, 


Mallegowda's inherited house, which he shared with his 


fteen years ago, both brothers 
d build a new one along modern 
а regular source of income, he 
- Subsequently, when they divided 
the house, Ti id hi те for his part. The house has а 
ted floors, electricity, а separate 
€ Walls are painted blue and аге 
the family. 
! ‘traditionalist,’ Mallegowda owns 
а wristwatch, stainless steel plates and glasses. 


*It was not possible to get the j i 
iver ad pr g е income/expenditure pattern from any of 
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He also owns furniture which includes two wooden beds, 
two chairs and bench. He possesses a suitcase, four mattresses, 
pillows and a bicycle. In the event of any major illness in the 
family, he either uses the factory clinic or visits а doctor in 
Mandya. 

Mallegowda's salary from the factory accounts for 38 per cent 
of his income; 25 per cent comes from the sale of surplus crop 
(see Table 7). The income from the latter is mainly because of 
the small size of his household. To increase his income, Malle- 
gowda bought a buffalo іп 1975 for Rs. 600. Consequently, he 


Table 7 
Mallegowda's Monthly Budget per Consumption Unit* at 1978 Prices 


Rs. pa 
INCOME 
Subsistence 36 20 
Crop sale 45 25 
Animal products 11 6 
Profit** 19 11 
Wages: salary 66 38 
Total 177 100 
EXPENDITURE 
Food 68 53 
Clothes 7 5 
Fuel 8 6 
Educational " 
Ѕипагісѕ+ 18 1 
Services 2 2 
Interest 15 7 
МівсеПапеоцѕ++ 6 4 
Total 128 1 
с^ «Ж за ВЕ д 
*4.63 см, 
**Trade 
Ier A tickets 
"Includes money spent on tobacco, alcohol, medicine, cinema ме 
and visits to the coffee shop. 
**Includes milling costs and money spent on rituals and gifts, etc. 
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sells one litre of milk every day for ten months in a year at Rs. 2 
per litre. Unlike his ‘traditionalist’ counterparts, he retains one 
litre for the household’s consumption. Milk is given to the 
children and is also used for coffee, preparation of curds/ 
buttermilk and clarified butter. Of the latter, at least half a kilo- 
gram is consumed by the household. In instances when there is 
not enough milk, he buys it from Mandya. 

The item-wise distribution of expenditure shows that food 
accounts for 53 per cent of his total expenditure, of which 37 
per cent is spent on non-staple food items such as vegetables, 
fruit and meat. In addition to consuming vegetables such as 
tomatoes, greens and bitter-gourd grown on his land, Malle- 
gowda frequently buys seasonal vegetables and fruit from 
Mandya. This costs him about Rs 10 per month per consump- 
tion unit. 

Altogether his family consumes a total of half a kilogram of 
mutton every week. In addition they have at least one chicken 
a month and eggs twice a month. Besides being а *cash-earner 
Mallegowda's household consumes more rice than ragi; 11.2 
kilograms of rice and 2 kilograms of ragi are consumed per 
consumption unit per month. It is thus evident that Malle- 
gowda would have considerable difficulty in maintaining his 
present standard of living without his salary from the factory. 

Although education accounts for only 3 per cent of his total 
expenditure, this covers his daughter's fees in the traditional 
school and the cost of the required stationery for the Govern- 
ment school. The real cost of educating a child, even through 
the middle school, goes beyond the expenditure on school fees. 
This is exemplified in the case of Mallegowda's eldest son, 
Venkatesh, who has just completed his pre-university education 
and enrolled fora B.A. degree in one of the colleges іп 
Mandya. Mallegowda claims to have spent at least Rs 5,000 
on Venkatesh's education; this includes items such as clothes, 
nutritious food, fees, books, transport and pocket-money. He 
failed to include these expenses in his statement relating to the 
amount he spends on education, which may account for the 
apparent savings of Rs. 39 per consumption unit in his house- 
hold. Besides, with his son in college and his own employment 
in the factory, he only has one other son to work on the land. 
As a result, during the peak agricultural season he hires labour 
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and also has one Jeeta living in the house to look after the 
cattle 

In addition to all this expenditure, 
a small retail shop in the village w 
Venkatesh in his free time from college. 
о of approximately Rs. 1,000 annually, which Mallegowda 
К п{$ to save so that he can offer ‘some money to the officials. 
с bribe for getting his son a job. He feels that influence 
oped are almost as important as education as criteria for 
бес status. He would like his son to recelve a college edu- 
“oer so that he can qualify for a white-collar job in the 
ау з sector. According to him, а ‘government job is the only 
ics make some money. It pays more than other jobs and 
pee it a pension at retirement but above allit is a permanent 

? It is to realise this ambition that he bought the retail shop 


for his son. 
Жаа. Mallegowda’s other children, his second son Was 
Went rawn from school to look after the Jand. Unlike 
shirt atesh, Sarva wears clothes of à peasant, i.e., shorts and a 
elled and walks barefoot in the village. However, МаПеролуда 5 
wa st daughter attended school up to Standard VII before she 
R 8 married in 1978. Her marriage expenses amounted to 
M 11,980. Unable to meet all this expenditure оп his own, 
ўе allegowda was forced to borrow Rs 7,000 from four diffe- 
a Since he wanted an educated as well as à land- 
ава а son-in-law for his literate daughter, he had to give à 
tallow. of Rs. 2,500 іп cash together with clothes bought and 
Уб тей іп Мапдуа а5 well as а wristwatch. Although he 
is Eug about repaying his debts, he realises that his daughter 
s taken care of and his monthly salary will at least enable 
Mai keep his creditors at bay. 
traditi egowda's consumption P 
ар demand structure as а resu 
DL in Dalena. The ‘ · change 
sede. value and become symbols of s 
of | ing the traditional status system based on. . 
and’ (Rao, 1970: 120). 


Mallegowda has bought 
hich is managed by 
He is able to make a 


attern reveals changes in the 
It of the increasing urban 
s in this area acquire а 
tatus differentiation, 
А ownership: 


Mea; 

edium Peasant (‘Traditionalist’) 

Ih ў 
marked contrast to Mallegowda, the case of Tugegowda 15 
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representative of peasants in the middle stratum of society who 
are dependent totally оп the agricultural sector for a liveli- 
hood. Tugegowda is an illiterate fifty-five year old medium 
Peasant. He owns 3 acres of dry and | acre of wet land and 
lives with his wife, mother-in-law and four children: three sons 
-and a daughter. He has two other married daughters from his 
first wife, who left him after he contracted tuberculosis. His 
second wife bore him seven children, of whom three died іп 
infancy. When Tugegowda was a young man he worked as a 
labourer with the Public Works Department. From his wages 
and a loan he bought 1 acre of wet land at a time when the 
price of wet land was relatively low. Earlier, he was 
able to supplement his income from land by working as a 
cattle-broker; now he finds it difficult to travel to different 
villages. His sons cultivate the land and he manages a small 
Shop located in a tiny room next to the verandah of his house. 
Here he sells tobacco, betel leaves, areca-nuts, a few match- 
boxes and stale Savouries; the money he earns from it, he 
spends in the village hotelu. 

Although the size of Tugegowda's household has now dec- 
reased from 7.77 to 5.36 consumption units, he still finds it 
difficult to make both ends meet (see Table 8). Furthermore, 
in the absence of a salaried or wage employment, 43 per cent 
"ОЁ his income comes from the sale of sheep and goat's meatand 
milk which he sells to a dairy located in an adjacent village. 
Besides, unlike Mallegowda, he sells a major portion of paddy 
‘cultivated on his land to meet his necessary cash expenditure. 

The pattern of food consumption in Tugegowda's household 
consists largely of cereals. No dairy products are consumed, 
vegetables are cooked only twice a week while fruits are 
rarely eaten. Only one kg. of mutton is cooked once in two 
weeks and a chicken once in four months. Although 
Tugegowda's expenditure on food is 65 per cent, only 15 per cent 
of this is spent on non-staple items. Altogether, his household 
‘consumes more ragi than rice, which is much less than 
Mallegowda’s household; 2.5 kg. of rice and 4.2 kg. of ragi 
are consumed per consumption unit every month. Besides, 
Tugegowda has an outstanding debt of Rs 1,000, taken 
primarily to meet his household expenses. He continues to live 
in his inherited house; its roof is made of local tiles, and it 
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has no ventilation nor a separate bath. Only one section of the 
house has cemented flooring while the remaining part is made of 
mud. Furthermore, more than half the space is kept for the 
animals: a pair of bullocks, one buffalo; fifteen sheep, four 
goats and twelve chicken. 


Table 8 


Tugegowda's Monthly Budget per Consumption Unit* at 1978 Prices 


Rs. % 
ТАСОМЕ 
Subsistence 27 31 
Crop sale 19 22 
Animal products 37 43 
Profit 4 4 
Total 87 100 
EXPENDITURE 
Food 57 65 
Clothes 8 9 
Fuel 2 2 
Educational 1 1 
Sundries 13 15 
Services 1 1 
Interest 2 2 
Miscellaneous d 5 
Total 88 100 
*5.36 c.u. 


None of his older children were sent to school; only his youn- 
gest son aged nine is studying in Standard ІП of the Govern- 
ment school. In his spare time, the boy helps his twelve-year 
old sister to look after the sheep. Tugegowda realises that his 
estate will have to be divided between his three sons; this would 
leave each one of them with insufficient land to meet their 
basic requirements. Therefore, he hopes that at least his youn- 
Best.son will acquire sufficient education to get some kind of 
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wage employment in Mandya. He knows that he can never 
finance his son through college or even high school, but at the 
same time he believes it is too risky to borrow money just to 
educate his son. This is because his sources of income are limited 
and there is no guarantee that his son will get a job in the 
urban sector. 

As pointed out by Epstein, a ‘traditionalist’ peasant’s case 
illustrates the way in which medium peasants are being affected 
by increasing family size, limited landholding and lack of 
opportunity of exogenous sources of income (1973: 160). House- 
holds such as Tugegowda’s form 61 per cent of Dalena’s 
medium peasants. The level of living of a medium peasant, who 
is also a ‘cash-earner,’ is the standard of living that households 
such as Tugegowda’s aspire to. With increased wealth among 
certain sections of the population, socio-economic differentiation 
between similar landholding categories is rising. There has been 
a simultaneous increase in the expectations and demands among 
the inhabitants of Dalena. Although most medium peasants 
derive sufficient income to provide a minimum level of living, 
it is inadequate to meet other necessities such as nutrition, 
medical care, appropriate housing and education. 


Marginal Peasant (‘Cash-earner’) 


The case of Shankarappa further exemplifies the relatively 
higher levels of living among Dalena’s ‘cash-earners’. Although 
he is a marginal peasant with 0.50 acre of wet land, his average 
monthly income is almost twice that of a small peasant, who 
owns only dry land and has no wage employment. 

Shankarappa is a literate fifty-year old oil presser who works 
as a wireman in the electrical section of the sugar factory in 
Mandya and earns a monthly salary of Rs. 350. He lives with 
his wife, widowed sister and two children: one son and a daugh- 
ter. His eldest son, who has completed high school, now works 
as a police constable in another taluk. To get this job for his 
son, Shankarappa had to pay a bribe of about Rs. 3,000 to the 
officials in Mandya. After his son was employed, Shankarappa’s 
‘consumption unit decreased from 5.49 to 4.49. 

Shankarappa, an immigrant from another district, came to 
Dalena about thirty years ago. For a number of years he lived 
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on arent-free basis in one of the outer rooms of a big peasant’s 
house. Since then, he has bought a site away from the centre 
of the village and built himself a modern house. In order to 
meet the building costs, he had to borrow about Rs. 4,500, 
which has still not been repaid. His house has a mangalore 
tiled roof, cemented floors, windows and a separate bath; 
however he still has no electricity. In addition to a transistor 
radio and a suitcase, he owns some furniture which includes 
three chairs and stools, a cot and a worn-down sofa. 

He grows two crops of paddy on his wet land, with the help of 
hired labourers and borrowed implements. In addition to agri- 
culture and his salaried job, he also works as an oil presser for 
Dalena’s Peasants. To carry out his traditional occupation, he 
owns an oil pressing machine and a pair of bullocks. The former 
cost him about Rs. 400 thirty years ago and the latter he bought 
for Rs. 700 in 1975. His pair of bullocks, however, are used 
only for his traditional occupation; for wet land cultivation he 
hires. them from other Peasants. His wages for oil pressing are 
always paid in kind; for extracting oil from one seer of castor, 
sesame or groundnut, he is paid one seer of one or the other 
staple crops. Thus nearly 10 per cent of his income comes from 
his traditional occupation, while his major source continues to 
be his salaried job (see Table 9). 

Shankarappa’s item-wise distribution of expenditure resembles 
that of most inhabitants in Dalena. Food accounts for 64 per 
cent of his total expenditure but like other ‘cash-earners’ nearly 
36 per cent of this amount is spent on non-staple foods. Since 
he does not own а milch cow ог a buffalo, he purchases about 
half a seer of milk every day for coffee at a cost of Rs. 0.50. 
Furthermore, he buys from the village hawker about 0.44 seers 
each of buttermilk and clarified butter per consumption unit 
every month. His household consumes about half a kilogram of 
mutton per week, one chicken per month, 0.75 kg. of fish 
and about two eggs per consumption unit per month. Besides, 
like other ‘cash-earners’ of Dalena, his household consumes 
more rice than ragi; the latter is bought with cash. Thus 
Shankarappa’s household consumes 3.6 kg. of ragi and 8.4 kg. 
ОҒ rice per consumption unit every month. The dietary pattern 
of Shankarappa’s household is similar to that of Mallegowda’s 
in terms of the variety in daily diet which is indicative of a 
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Table 9 
Shankarappa’s Monthly Bndget per Consumption Unit* at 1978 -Prices 


Rs. % 

INCOME 
Subsistence 27 20 
Crop sale 12 9 
Animal products 2 : 2 
Wages: oil pressing 13 10 
Salary 78 59 
Total 132 100 

EXPENDITURE 

Food 87 64 
Clothes 11 8 
Fuel 5 4 
Educational 1 5 
Sundries 6 4 
Services 1 1 
Interest 10 7 
Miscellaneous 10 7 
Total 137 100 

*4.49 сл. 
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thatched hut with his wife and six children: five daughters ang 
a son. With the marriage of his eldest daughter, his ж 
tion unit has decreased from 6.35 to 5.52. Govindaiyya s wile 
had nine children, but three died in infancy. | М 

Since Govindaiyya has по grown-up sons, he cultivates his 
land together with his wife and two daughters. He p 
to produce only 2.5 kg. of ragi, 1.40 kg. of jowar a 
receives about 840 grams of paddy (wages) per Hope pit 
unit per month. Altogether his household consumes sued 1. 
kg. of ragi рег consumption unit every month. There => 
a major part of his income from wages is spent on buying staple 
food. Significantly, 67 per cent of the family’s agricultural wage 
income is earned by his two daughters, aged fourteen and 
twelve, during harvesting of sugarcane. Both the girls work for 
at least 180 days in a year. Therefore, for households such as 
Govindaiyya’s, the opportunity cost of labour is extremely 
high; enrolment of children in schools from such households 
would imply near starvation for the whole household. E 

Unlike a majority of Dalena Peasants, Govindaiyya is not 
averse to the idea of girls receiving education; in fact, he would 
like to enrol at least one of his daughters in school so that she 
may qualify for a job as a teacher. However, apart from his 
immediate financial worries of making both ends meet, he 
realises that an educated girl would require an educated groom 
for which he will have to pay at least a part of the dowry in 
cash. An expenditure of this nature together with other costs 
involved in educating his daughter is something he cannot 
afford. He hopes, nevertheless, to educate his only son up to 
high school. 

Although Govindaiyya spends 72 per cent of his income on 
food, only 15 per cent of this is spent on non-staple foods. Thus 
Dalena’s small peasants, such as Govindaiyya, have difficulties in 
meeting even their most essential needs, Еуеп for small peasants 


who own some wet land, cash income from crops such as 
paddy and/or sugarcane is negligible in relation to the house- 
hold size. 


Landless Immigrant (“ Traditionalist") 


The landless households ате amongthe poorest in Dalena. The 
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case of Puttaswamy, a Harijan, not only exemplifies the plight of 
such households, but also of those who, unlike the Artisans or 
Washermen, have no traditional occupation to depend on. 
Puttaswamy is an immigrant who came to Dalena about 
fifteen years ago in search of work; he was homeless until about 
five years ago when he was given a site by the Government on 
Which he has built a thatched hut for himself and his family. 
He has three sons and two daughters. One of his sons 15-а 
Jeeta in a Peasant household; a daughter and another son are 
agricultural labourers. His nine-year old son looks after their two 
Sheep and four goats which gives them an income of Rs. 6 per 
consumption unit per month. However, wage labour forms the 
Most important part of Puttaswamy’s family’s activities and 
Constitutes the biggest single item in his income (see Table 11)._ 


Table 11 
Puttaswamy’s Monthly Budget per Consumption Unit* at 1978 Prices 


Rs. vA 
INCOME- 
Gift 1 3 
Profit б 17 i 
Wages: agriculture 28 80 . 
Total 35 100 - 
EXPENDITURE 
Food 30 77 
Clothes 1 3 
Fuel 2 5 
Sundries 4 9 
Interest, 1 3 Ў 
Miscellaneous 1 3 
Total . 5 39 100 
*4.56 cu. 


On festivals and ritual occasions, he receives vegetables, betel 
leaves and arecanut from the richer peasants. When he is 
Short of cash, he buys clothes for his family on credit from 
Kodiyala town which he tries to repay by working as a wage 
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labourer. Altogether Puttaswamy’s expenditure on rice, ragi and 
pulses alone comprises about 83 per cent of his total expendi- 
ture on food, while only 10 per cent is spent on non-staple 
items such as milk or meat, and the remaining 7 per cent on oil 
and spices. His household consumes about 2.5 kg. of ragi, 
840 grams of rice and 300 grams of pulses per consumption unit 
every month, which is less than half of what landowning house- 
holds such as Govindaiyya’s consume. 

The case studies presented here clearly indicate the process of 
increasing economic differentiation among the ‘traditionalists’ 
and ‘cash-earners’ of Dalena. The landless households among 
the former are unable to meet even their most essential requi 
rements. Thus the case of Puttaswamy as well as of other 
smaller peasants shows, as highlighted by Epstein in a longitudi- 
nal study, that among the poor, the ‘greater a household's 
dependence on rural cash wages for meeting necessary expendi- 
ture, the greater has [is] the deterioration in the standard of 
living' (1973: 172). This also explains the desire for even a small 
plot of land that is so intense among the poor in the village. 


Socio-economic Differentiation and Education 


The historical development of Mandya region, the peculiar 
location of Dalena as a dry village coupled with a growing 
population, inequitable land distribution, scarcity of land, 
seasonal employment, limited opportunities for entrepre- 
neurial activities, and low levels of living, have all contributed 
towards a demand for formal education as well as educational 
and occupational aspirations among the inhabitants of Dalena- 
For a majority, educational qualifications and certificates һауе 
become the established route of economic mobility. This i$ 
explained by a greater increase in tenured, rather than non^ 
tenured, occupations since 1955 in Dalena. Besides, for the 
poor, schooling is the only way to alter their social and 6с0" 
nomic status, and for the rich it has become an important basis 


к ae continuation of the status quo. Altogether, for the rich 
5 е poor alike, access to literacy and higher education has 
ecome one of the most important 
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There is a great deal of difference between the Kulimatha 
and the Government primary school. A Government school- 
teacher does not work sincerely because he receives his salary 
regularly from the Government, regardless of his performance. 
A Kulimatha teacher is conscientious about his work because 
he is afraid of the villagers since they. have a definite say. in 
the continuation of his job. If the standards of the Govern- 
ment schools have to be raised then they should be handed 
over to the people, who should be directly involved in the 
working of the school. The villagers must have a voice in the 
appointment of the teacher; he should receive his salary 
directly from the people. It is only then that the village 
school children will receive a good education. 


A small peasant in Dalena 


Indigenous System of Education in Village India 


Even before the advent of British rule and its control over 
education, an indigenous system of schooling existed in India. 
Apart from the Brahminical instructions, there were a large 
Number of indigenous elementary schools in villages around the 
Country, Although these schools differed widely in content and 
form from the Brahminical schools, they derived much of their 
Ideas on teaching methods from them. The former focused on 

anskritic and religious texts divorced from the ordinary con- 
cerns of life while the latter were started primarily to meet a 
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growing demand for instruction in reading, writing and arith- 
metic, voiced by agricultural and functionary castes within the 
village (Rao, 1929: 479). 

Indigenous schools may be defined ds those which did not 
follow a prescribed curriculum and which neither came under 
official supervision nor received any grant from the State or the 
Government. In 1860 they were described as 


those schools which are maintained by private parties for the 
education o! their children, other boys being allowed to 
attend on paying the tuition fees to the teacher... those 
which are kept by the teacher on his own account, his liveli- 
hood being dependent on the schooling fees paid by his scho- 
lars, and [he] teaches gratuitously, either maintaining himself 


from his own private means, or subsisting on alms and charity 
(National Archives of India, 1960: 75). 


These schools were known by different names in various parts 
of India. In Bengal and Bihar they were known as Pathsala, n 
Madras and western India as Pallikudum or Pallikutta, Sale in 
Mysore and Maharashtra and as Badi or Pallikutum in Andhra 
Pradesh. In southern India, they were commonly referred to 25 
Pial schools because they are held on the pial or the carthen 
platform attached to the front wall of a village house (Као, 
1929: 480). Significantly, the methods used and the type of ins- 
truction imparted in these schools were similar in form and 


a (Long, 1868; Matthai, 1915; Sharp» 
» 1951; Keay, 1964; Jevoor, 1966). — 

ese schools has not been fully establi- 
shed, but there are some Sources from the earlier half of the 
h outline the nature and extent of indi- 
ral India.! Others have made references 


*One of the саг А 
est k * ; а 
traveller, Pietra 4 пе 1 Accounts of a school in South India is bY 


КОЕТ; Valle, who visited India in 1623 (Rao, 1929: 480). THe 
only a part of ‘adie the British territories which at that time буе 
Mysore, белге п аа did Not include the Princely States such та 
Bombay Presidency i the inquiry for Madras Presidency in 1822-28, fO 
ане UM 1835-38 and for Bengal Presidency in 1835-38. Тһе 
Оп the state ofi Y Rev. W. Adam still remains the most valuable recor 
( Of indigenous education in Bengal. The last of these was the 


Hunter Commission R ; E 
dey, “port carried out in 1882 for the Bombay Presi 
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to the indigenous system of education as dating back to the 
‘origin of village community in ancient India, when the school- 
teacher was one of the twelve artisans? serving the community. 
According to Matthai, the school-teacher in ancient India play- 
‘ed a definite role in the village economy similar to that of the 
headman, accountant, watchman and artisans. Since his role 
was that of one of the village servants, he was paid either by 
rent-free land or in kind at the time of the village harvest. The 
‘earliest school-teacher was probably the Brahmin? priest of the 
village, who offered worship to the diety as well as followed his 
‘subsidiary function of imparting instruction to those ‘castes who 
Were either of the “twice born’’* . . . or were in any way connec- 
ted with the “twice born”. . .” (1915: 39). However, the beginning 
9f Buddhism and its influence on Hinduism led to a certain 
‘disintegration in the status of a Brahmin priest, which inevitably 
affected his Position as а school-teacher. It is from this period 
that Matthai traces the change in the caste and the position of 
8 schoolmaster from that of a 


Village servant with a defined position in the community into 
that of a casual worker—honoured in the village by reason 
of his sacred calling but not sufficiently identified with the 
Village to hold his ancient place on the village staff (1915: 42). 


Matthai’s thesis that indigenous schools are the descendants 
‘Of the old village community schools is contradicted by authors 
Such as Keay, who maintains that these schools are of a later 
‘Origin and not the ‘relics of an ancient village system’ (1964:170). 
Even though many indigenous schools in India were connected 
With the temple, it was not their only origin. It is pointed out 


“The twelve artisans are: the priest, school-teacher, astrologer, black- 
Smith, carpenter, potter, washerman, barber, cow-keeper, doctor, musician 
and poet. According to Matthai, ‘In South and parts of Central India, 
tradition has fixed 12 as the usual number of artisans in the village’ 
(1915: 16), 

Б “In eighteenth century Kerala, village schools for peasants, artisans, 
‘arbers and other castes were run by hereditary,teachers who ‘claimed des- 
Sent from the degraded sections of Tamil Brahmins’ (Gough, 1968: 149). 

“The ‘twice born’ castes are: the Brahmin (priest), Kshatriya (warrior) 

and the Vaishya (trader). 
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by Adam that in Bengal and Bihar these schools could = E 
ded into two categories: first, those which derived s 2-2 
the patronage of a single family, and second, those on en 
dependent upon the support of the whole communi + Беј 
1868: 39). Іп South India, these schools presumably оу == 
origin to the efforts of rich landlords who were keen > = 
children receiving some education. They were, howeve en 
averse to the idea of allowing children from other — by 
the exception of Harijans) in the village to study unde Pati 
same teacher together with their own children. It is for Lg 
reasons that classes were often conducted on the veranda! ү: 
the homes of wealthy residents in the village (Jevoor, 1966: > 
Keay, 1964: 170; Matthai, 1915: 47). his 
Insofar as the Brahmin school-teacher was paie pce 
position in the community was mainly due to his priestly o ok 
his customary reward was continued even when he underto я 
vernacular teaching. Besides, the teachers in these schools „+ 
not always Brahmins. The position of the school-teacher ay 
Dalena was neither confined to a particular caste nor was it Here- 
7 ditary. In Bengal and Bihar, although the teachers mostly pean 
ged to the writer’s (Kayastha) caste, there were school-teache ^ 
Of other castes as well such as the Brahmin and the ace 
(menial However, in the old Princely State of Mysore, Б 
school-teacher was invariably the Brahmin priest or a Papin 
(Rao, 1929: 494) who subsisted on temple land and/or receive 
voluntary offerings and payments in kind from the villagers. d 
though Brahmins taught in village schools, these schools differe 
from the Brahminical schools. In mid-eighteenth century 
Mysore, these schools were called Gavathishalas or private 
Schools (Jevoor, 1966: 156). Gradually they came to be known E 
Kulimathas (education by payment), though exactly when an 
how this change took place is unknown. Unlike the Brahminical 
Schools of learning, the indigenous school and their teachers 
did not receive any Patronage either from the Government ОГ 


from the ruling princes, They were basically started by indivi- 
duals in response to a де 


mand for education by the big peasants 
traders and artisans, 
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Indigenous System of Education in Dalena 


The demand for Kulimatha education in Dalena can be divided 
into three time periods: pre-irrigation, post-irrigation (1931) 
and its co-existence with the Government primary school 
(1960). Each of these stages signified a change in the content, 
гону and access to elementary education by different 
io-economic strata in Dalena as well as their aspirations 
Concerned with upward social mobility. 
pi dis education in the pre-irrigation period was confined 
tan to the rich Peasants and Artisan castes. The advent of 
ни and the consequent development of Mandya town, 
Dalen er, provided the watershed in demand for education in 
hold a. It offered new opportunities and encouraged house- 
lity, s of all castes to seek new avenues of socio-economic mobi- 
ки well as acquire prestige and status within the traditional 
maj y. Furthermore, literacy skills began to be perceived as a 
jor factor affecting entry into the urban labour force. 
ты macro-economic development in the Mandya region led 
еле diversification іп Dalena, which in turn directed a 
sch ge in the local social structure. Post-irrigation Kulimatha 
b 9015 were now open to Harijans as well, who until then had 
v denied access to any form of education in the village for 
eral generations. 
rate ett nine (51 per cent) out of a total of fifty-seven lite- 
under Hy 9r household in Dalena learnt to read and write 
cent (н indigenous system of Kulimatha. Altogether, 17 per 
uli; irty-eight) of the total household heads had attended the 
ітапһа; of these thirty-one were Peasants, four Artisans, one 
iom and two Harijans (see Table 1). 
ERO the Peasants, three are now big ре | 
of th m and one small. All the functionaries are landless while- 
an © two Harijans one is a marginal peasant and the other is 
nin. &ricultural labourer: Of all the twenty-nine literate Kuli- 
sal ech household heads only seven were able to enter 
fice ү gg aoa in Mandya, six of whom were Peasants. 
ad PRI eracy had hardly any effect on the lives of those who 
ee и to attain it, one cannot help but ask why their 
iteracy ad insisted on their schooling. Did their perception of 
go beyond their aspirations for urban wage employment? 


asants, twenty 
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Table 1 
Literacy Levels among Dalena’s Household Heads who Attended 
Kulimatha 
Caste Literate Sign Only Illiterate Total 


No. % Ne % Ne % Ne % 


Peasant 24 77 5 16 


2 7 31 100 

0 

Harijan 1 50 1 50 — — : w 

Washerman 1 100 — = — — > 
Artisan 3 15 = E 1 25 4 

Total 2 76 6 16 3 8 38 100 


What were the differences in preception among the different 
socio-economic categories of households? 


Kulimatha in Pre-irrigation Dalena 


Prior to irrigation, illiteracy was widespread among the inhabi- 
tants of Dalena. A majority of illiterate peasants were depen- 
dent on the Brahmin village accountant to read апа write their 
letters as well as interpret all official documents relating 10 
matters of land. This situation was further aggravated by the fact 
that the village accountant was not a resident of Dalena and 
was therefore not easily accessible. It was probably for these 
reasons that attempts were made by peasants to start a Kuli- 
тайа in the village. In pre-irrigation Dalena, (һе school-teacher 
was always a Brahmin. As Dalena did not have a resident 
Priest for its village temple, the worship of its deity was carried 
‘out by a priest from an adjacent village. In addition to his 
priestly duties, the Brahmin priest started a Kulimatha at the 
Tequest of the wealthier Peasants of Dalena. The teacher 
travelled every day from his village to Dalena to tutor a small 


number of children; he was Paid Re. 1 per pupil and was occasi- 
onally given gifts of grain by them. 
Of the thirty- 


€ remaining seven 


Were sons of big peasants, of 
n the landholding 


category of medium peasants 


"whom four are i 
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today. The profile of this particular group suggests that school- 
ing in pre-irrigation Dalena was largely restricted to the rich 
families of the village and the school probably owed its origin 
to their efforts. 

The demand for education among the Artisan households was 
a caste-determined feature; knowledge of reading, writing and 
rudimentaries of accounting were necessary to their trade and 
profession. The case of Annachari exemplifies how the tools 
of literacy not only enabled him to carry on his traditional 
occupation but also gave him a certain status within the village 
society. Annachari attended a Kulimatha in pre-irrigation Dalena 
to learn the basic elements of reading, writing and arithmetic. In 
addition to his traditional occupation, he began to help illiterate 
Peasants in their official dealings with the village accountant. 
Peasants approached him, and his father before him, whenever 
they needed documents to be prepared or letters to be read or 
written, instead of waiting for the Brahmin accountant to visit 
Dalena. Unlike the Peasants and other castes of Dalena, there- 
fore, it was only among the Artisans that a tradition of literacy 
existed. Growing illiteracy among the younger Artisans in 
Dalena may be attributed to the decline of their traditional. 
Occupation. 


METHOD AND CONTENT 

The age at which pupils from Dalena entered the Kulimatha 
ranged from five to twelve years. Children began their day's. 
Work at 6 a.m. with an invocation to the gods. After two hours 
of study they had a short break at 8 a.m. when they returned 
home to have their first meal of the day. There was another 
break in the afternoon, school re-assembling at 3 p.m. and 
continuing until sunset. The school was open every day of the 
week and holidays were declared only during festivals. Prior 
permission from the teacher had to be obtained for absence 
from school. If the teacher was himself absent on a particular 
day, the pupils were informed and were expected to work on 
their own. 

The instruction given in these non-grade schools was strictly 
utilitarian and did not aim at anything beyond the elements of 
reading, writing and a basic knowledge of arithmetic. Writing 
Was taught in close association with reading and the pupils were- 
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-expected to master all fifty letters of the vernacular alphabet. 
They were repeatedly taught to write at least two letters 
а day with their fingers in sand until they had mastered 
them. This was followed by an exercise in writing and pronun- 
‘ciation of compound consonants which in most Indian 
languages are modified when written together. Then they learnt 
the combination of vowels and consonants.? No printed books 
or texts were used either by the teacher or the pupil. All learning 
"was oral and digital. In advanced stages pupils were taught reli- 
'gious texts such as Jaimuni-Bharata, Mahabharata, Nala Charitra, 
гапа Amar-Kosha, the objective being to aid the young in learning 
correct morals. Arithmetic consisted principally of addition, sub- 
traction, division and memorisation of the multiplication tables 
up to twenty. The latter were usually repeated every morning 
іп a chorus by the entire school. The most important feature of 
the Kulimatha was that each pupil was given individual апел“ 
tion and was taught at a pace that he was able to follow. 


FORMS OF PUNISHMENT 

Homework consisted of memorising and revising the day’s 
lessons, to be repeated before the teacher the next day. Inability 
to read and write accurately usually resulted in severe punish- 
ment. A cane, which was the symbol of a teacher's authority, 
was liberally used. Children's ears were pulled and they were 
made to stand on one leg for half an hour; they were often 
slapped indiscriminately. А sixty-year old medium peasant 
from Dalena who attended a pre-irrigation Kulimatha vividly 
described the punishments they received: £ 


For one mistake the punishment was one dozen stand-ups- 
For two to three mistakes caning on the palm was inflicted 
twelve times. If a large number of mistakes were committed, 
then we were beaten with a slate on folded hands. At other 
times, a rope was tied to the roof and we were made to hang 
from it with our feet above the ground and a slate was placed 
under our feet. If we lost our balance then naturally we would 
fall on the slate, which would inevitably break. As a result, 


ЗА similar method of teaching was followed in indigenous schools in 


other parts of India such as the Pial school i : 480 
and Pathsalas in Bengal and Bihar (Long, in. сен ” 
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we had to go through more punishments, this time from our 
Parents, for having broken the slate. All these punishments 
put the fear of God in us and we felt compelled to do our 
work diligently and regularly. 


А Apart from believing in the theory of corporal punishment 
as а prerequisite for effective learning, teachers were totally 
dependent on the goodwill of rich Peasants. Furthermore, 
ттары firmly believed that а child’s ability to learn was enti- 
ie on the teacher's performance. If a child was 
е to internalise all that he had been taught, the teacher 
- blamed and he therefore did not deserve any reward. This 
tioned the teacher’s authoritarian behaviour towards his 
Pupils, 
E^ the end of the schooling period, which lasted from one to 
қалық each pupil was expected to give Gurudakshina to the 
uh - т accordance with his parent's economic status. The 
Which 5 usually in the form of cash and/or clothes. This custom; 
Was с Was an off-shoot of the Brahminical schools of learning, 
im arried out to express gratitude and respect to one who had 
"Parted basic literacy skills to them. 


Kuli 1 
“matha in Post-irrigation Dalena 


an increased demand 
ated phenomena. The 
uent growth of a 


Ay 4 
Ары ionisation of Mandya region and 
dvetit тасу їп Dalena were closely rel 
Cash ес, Of irrigation in 1931 and the subsequent ETOW' A 
and A. пошу, led to the formation of Mandya district 1n 1 : 
admit le constitution of Mandya town as the seat of the district 
ene These changes in the wider economy increa- 
ein for literacy and literate persons; the written word 
ШУ came to replace the oral tradition among а majority 


о > 

з inhabitants of Dalena. 

attach Р Sasants who were able to buy wet land began to 

апа "ha Positive connotation to literacy while poorer Peasants 

Sonor castes perceived it as an alternative avenue for socio- 

With: ом mobility. Thus, literacy began to be equated not only 

Mic учы Within Dalena, but also regarded as the key to econo- 

in ake This, after all, was rational in view of the grow- 
nisation in an area where the importance of literacy was 
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beginning to be recognised. Parents therefore strictly enforced 
discipline and personally escorted their sons to school to ensure 
their attendance. Kulimathas however did not have any girls 25 
pupils; schooling was considered to be an irrelevant exercise 10 
their future roles as wives and mothers. 

It was not until the early forties that Harijans in Dalena were 
allowed to attend the Kulimatha. But they were made to sit at a 
distance from the others and had to hand over their written 
work to the teacher by placing it on the floor. Although efforts 
were made by the teacher not to discriminate between pupils of 
different castes, the children from wealthier families, who were 
usually from the upper castes, invariably had a greater advan- 
tage over the others. Since the teacher was а landless Brahmin, 
he frequently received gifts of vegetables, butter and milk from 
Peasants. This induced him to give special attention to those 
children whose parents were more generous. 

In spite of this, there was no permanence of teachers; they 
came and went at their own convenience or because of the 
villagers’ dissatisfaction with their services. However, even when 
there were no teachers in the village, learning did not come to 
an abrupt end. Children from wealthier families continued to 
learn from each other, while pupils from poorer homes inevi- 
tably dropped out of school to work as agricultural labourers- 
The school hours in post-irrigation Dalena remained the same 
but Saturday was declared a half-day and the morning У/25 
devoted to singing religious songs. Classes and lessons conti- 
nued to be taught according to the needs of individual pupils- 
Each day was devoted to the study of two specific subjects: 
arithmetic was taught in the morning while reading and writing 
were taught in the afternoon. With prior permission from the 


teacher, the older pupils continued to tutor the younger and 
Not so successful students.* 


FORMS OF PUNISHMENT 


The practice of corporal Punishment as an integral part Br 
i ; 

4 roe the Presidency Chaplain at Madras, advocated the adoption 
n ү ешш England іп а book entitled An Experiment їп Education 

made at the Male Asylum at Madras (1798). This came to be known as the 


monitorial, pupil-teacher or the M 
М = айгаѕ syste еју оп 
Dr. Већ '5 observation of the Pial ча ит ae based largely 
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the learning process never diminished in value. In fact, in post- 
irrigation. Kulimatha, new forms of punishment were іпіто- 
duced in addition to the ones already in existence. The pupils 
Were expected to be in school by 6 a.m.; the first three pupils 
who came late were not punished, but if the fourth one was 
More than five minutes late he received one rap on his knuckles. 
His successor received two and the number of raps increas- 
ed as and when the pupils came to class. Failure to do sums 
Correctly, inability to read lessons accurately, lying, stealing and 
general bad behaviour, were punishable with a minimum of 50 
to a maximum of 200 stand-ups. At times, the offending pupils 

Were made to stand in the sun or with their hands crossed 
under their knees holding on to their ears for hours on end. 
Another type of punishment that was introduced was to make 
Pupils emulate the posture of sitting on a chair. Caning was 
Still the worst form of punishment; the number of strokes was 
determined according to the individual's capacity to bear pain. 

As already stated, the Kulimatha teachers before the advent 
of irrigation were always Brahmins, but gradually anyone who 
Could teach the basic skills of reading and writing was employ- 
ей. Moreover, after irrigation had been introduced in the 
Tegion, there was an increasing tendency to hire teachers who 

Were Peasants by caste. This change came about when the 
Village was without a teacher and one of the big peasants wanted 
to educate his son. Through his kinship ties he approached a 
literate Peasant residing in one of the neighbouring villages to 
tutor his son in Dalena. Thus a school was started on the pial 
Of the big peasant's house; gradually other children from the 
Village began to attend as well. However, after a while the 
School-teacher was asked to leave Dalena as he had inflicted 
Severe punishments on the big peasant's son; the fact that other 
Children were also attending tbe school was not taken into 
Consideration. 

_ The desire for a permanent teacher in Dalena did not mate- 
Tlalise until after the mid-forties, when a literate Peasant from 
another district came to Dalena in search of work. On his 
arrival, the village Yajaman, who was also a big peasant, asked 
him to run a Kulimatha іп Dalena. This is how the system of 

ulimatha continued in the village. Teaching continued to be 
carried out on the pial of the Yajaman’s house but, as the 
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number of pupils grew, the school was shifted to the courtyard 
of Marigudi, or the village temple, where a blackboard was 
installed on the wall. . 
к Since the teacher was not a Brahmin and was ап outsider 
without a permanent home, the village elders saw this as a 
opportunity to make him a resident of Dalena. This wou 
have ensured the continuation of the Kulimatha on a more 
permanent basis. They thus arranged his marriage with a girl 
from one of the influential lineages of Dalena. The wedding 
expenses were shared by the richer families and each village 
household was represented by one member at the wedding. The 
Artisans participated by making silver ornaments free of cost. 
Thus, the villagers' aspirations for a resident school-teacher 
were at least temporarily realised. However, after a few years, 
the school-teacher emigrated to Mandya town. He did not 
participate extensively in village affairs but limited himself 
largely to his teaching duties and activities connected with 
learning. For example, it was only during certain religious 
festivals that he taught drama, folk music and dancing to pupils 
of Peasant and Artisan castes. These were enacted in Dalena 
аз well as in adjacent villages, at the end of which parents 
rewarded the teacher as well as their own children. 

Although the teacher continu 
his monthly salary, 
by he was also give 


ontinued to be authoritarian, as 1$ 
ena Peasants: 


d the courage to disobey him 
disobeyed our parents. If our 
TSelves from school, we always 
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CHANGES IN THE CONTENT OF KULIMATHA EDUCATION 

By the early fifties there were still no Government schools with- 
in walking distance of Dalena. The beginning of the formalised 
system of education in Mandya, however, began to influence 
the curriculum of private schools such as the Kulimatha. Suc- 
cessful pupils from the Kulimatha were now able to enter 
Government lower secondary schools in and around Mandya, 
Provided they had some knowledge of subjects outlined in the 
Official curriculum. Under such circumstances, the Kulimatha 
gained an added importance; teachers who had attended even 
One year of the Government school began to be recruited in 
Dalena as well as in neighbouring villages. Caste was no longer 
2 determining factor in the selection of teachers; anyone who 
could teach the children to read and write was employed. As 
ап added incentive, the recruited teachers were provided with 
housing and cash remuneration of Re. 1 per month together 
With hundred seers of grain per boy per annum. If there was 
а minimum of ten boys in a village willing to learn, a teacher 
Was prepared to start a Kulimatha. Altogether teaching in these 
Schools came to be regarded as a source of livelihood for land- 
less Peasants and those who had failed to complete post-pri- 
Mary education in official schools. 

А Nevertheless, the pupils continued to be taught in the tradi- 
tional manner. Letters of the alphabet were still written in sand 
but а shell cap was introduced to protect the finger from the 
Painful process of writing in sand. Primers, similar to those 
Used in the Government primary schools, were introduced in 
the Kulimatha for pupils who wanted to join the Government 
School. However, before a boy was given а primer, he was 
expected to learn all the letters in the alphabet, multi- 
Plication tables up to twenty and the combination of vowels 
апа consonants. Graduation from this stage to the primer was 
marked by a ritual ceremony in two stages. In the first stage, 
a puja was performed and the pupil was given a slate on which 
S to write all that he had been taught on sand. The 
ТЕ У аса involved another puja, when the pupil was given 
Lo qu dic А 
абор. privilege of using 


With the introduction of primers in the early fifties, the 
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system of standards and grades came to be established. For 
example, a pupil was given the second primer only after he had 
mastered the first and this automatically indicated his promotion 
to the second grade; but there was no system of formalised 
examinations. In the second grade, lengthy dictations were given 
and a pupil was not expected to make more than five mis- 
takes at a time. In the third grade, history, geography, 
grammar and lessons from a Kannada reader were taught to- 
gether with religious texts. The following exemplifies the type 
of questions that were given in the arithmetic class: 


If a pool received rain on one day, the water level would rise 
by 4 inches. If it did not rain then the water level would go 
down by 4 inches. In a month, the pool received enough 
rain to increase the water level by 24 inches. Calculate the 


number of days on which it rained and the number of days 
it did not rain. 


Thus the pupils were taught to tackle problems directly related 
to their environment. The last stage in the Kulimatha usually 
concentrated on more difficult religious texts which not only 
demanded an excellent memory but also the ability to рага- 
phrase all that was memorised. 

The pupils who did manage to reach the last stages in the 
Kulimatha were primarily sons of big and richer medium Pea- 
sants; they began to perform a definite role in the traditional 
village society. Instead of Brahmin priests, these Peasants took 
to organising religious discourses and narrating events from 
Indian mythological texts for the benefit of the whole village. 

While the official primary schools concentrated on secular 
subjects and examinations, the Kulimatha continued to focus 
more on religious texts and moral education. It was only in 


these subjects that a pupil was publicly examined in the village 
temple, success in which was 


tions and urban ; 


Dalena seems to have been chiefly 
uments relating to land and finan- 
caste occupations such as the goldsmith, read- 
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ing and writing letters, and moral discourses. Apart from these, 
the need for and the use of literacy was not essential in a 
society governed largely by oral tradition. Nevertheless, the 
villagers made a distinction between a literate and an educated 
Person. In their perception, morality and literacy were inter- 
twined and had to be taught together. Consequently, a literate 
with a working knowledge of popular traditional religious 
literature was accorded greater respect than an individual who 
Was merely able to read and write. The traditional use of lite- 
Tacy in Dalena thus did not foster individualism but laid 
€mphasis on socio-cultural continuity. 


KULIMATHA AND SOCIO-ECONOMIC MOBILITY 
The structure of Kulimatha education in post-irrigation Dalena 
nevertheless failed to ensure mass participation and reflected the 
Pattern of existing socio-economic differentiation. Boys from 
Poorer homes usually dropped out either when they were old 
enough to perform agricultural labour or when their parents 
Were expected to buy books and stationery from Mandya. 
Besides, for a majority, the monthly fee of Re. 1 per boy itself 
Was a major expense which only a few could afford. For pupils 
from Other than the Peasant caste, the father’s occupation 
Temained an important factor in determining the levels of 
expectations and aspirations. Thus, literacy failed to provide 
access to a better life which is what most poorer parents had 
expected it to do. Pupils from higher income groups not only 
ad the opportunity to remain within the traditional system, 
ut also had greater access both to the Kulimatha and Соуегп- 
Ment schools and hence to jobs in the urban sector. The teach- 
Mg methods in the Kulimatha stressed conformity and ritualised 
the whole process of schooling. Even though attempts were 
Made by Dalena villagers to reduce the social distance between 
the teacher and the community by recruiting a teacher from 
the dominant caste, the teacher-pupil relationship remained 
Authoritarian and the parent-teacher contact minimal. In cer- 
tain aspects of education, parents relied completely on the 
teacher, 

Kulimatha education had its own advantages. In a school 
ОЗЫН had по building, public grant, equipment or qualified 
“achers, individual rather than class teaching was the rule and 
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each pupil was at liberty to develop at his own pace and ecd 
ing to his own ability. As already mentioned, writing was 2 
in close association with reading. Pupils were repeatedly made 
to trace over each letter with their fingers, in order to fix the 
forms in the muscular memory. This is in accordance with the 
Montessori system of teaching (Keay, 1964: 174). қ 

Furthermore, the practice of using monitors assisted a 
teacher in discharging his duties effectively and created a pat 
of responsibility among the pupils. More importantly, a mutua 
dependence existed between the teacher and the community, 
which prevented the isolation of the school from the community. 
Schools were related to life in the village and no attempts were 
made by the teacher or the parent to change the system. 

It was not until 1960 that a Government primary school was 
started in Dalena (see Chapter 7). Although the traditional 
method of teaching reading, writing and arithmetic, and enfor- 
cing discipline and a traditional sense of morality continues to 
co-exist with the Government school, emphasis оп religious 
literature has given way to the teaching of a secular curriculum. 
It now performs a supplementary role to the official school and 
is known as the Manepatha (home tuition) instead of the 
Kulimatha. Significantly, girls are beginning to be admitted to 
the Government school as well as the Manepatha. Teaching Іп 
the Manepatha is geared to supplement the official school; the 


timings of the Manepatha school have now been changed to 
accommodate official school arrangements. 


Manepatha and its Co-existence with the Government School 


Marigudi, or the village temple, 
venue for the tr. 
can be classifi 


has become the permanent 
aditional school. The pupils at the Manepatha 
ed into two groups; namely, those continuing ІП 
the Government school and those who have yet to enroll. 
Altogether, there are 120 pupils attending the Manepatha; of 
these five are below five years of age, four of whom are boys 
and only one is a girl, Manepatha hours are fixed around the 
Government school hours. It assembles for two hours twice а 
day, from 8 a.m. to 10 алп. and from 3 p.m. to 5 p.m. The 
classes are held five days д week, Friday being а half-day- 
While the lessons are in Progress a Peasant woman comes to 
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wash the area immediately surrounding the temple and to 
light a lamp to the deity: children in the meantime move over 
to one side and continue reading their lessons. Once the ritual 
is over, a senior boy is sent to the village shop to buy puffed 
rice with the money collected from the pupils (each boy is 
expected to contribute five paisa but those who are unable to 
pay are not excluded from the ceremony). At the end of the 
lesson, each child is given a handful of puffed rice and this 
ceremony officially marks the end of the class as well as of the 
week. 

The Manepatha teacher is an immigrant Peasant who came to 
Dalena about eighteen years ago with a travelling drama troupe. 
As the village did not have a teacher at that time, he 
was persuaded by the leaders to stay on. They provided 
accommodation for him and his wife on a rent-free basis and 
agreed to pay him in cash and kind. A patron-client relation- 
ship now exists between the teacher and the landowning Peas- 
ants; he is paid twenty seers of paddy per child annually. 
Households who have more than one child studying in the 
Manepatha pay him an extra seer per annum рег child. Peasants 
With wet landholdings of 2 acres or more give him thirty seers 
of paddy instead of the usual twenty seers. In addition to this 
he is supposed to receive Rs. 1 per pupil per month in cash. 
Significantly, the payment in cash has remained the same for 
fifty or more years. Since the school-teacher is childless, he uses 
Part of the grain for consumption and sells the surplus to meet 
his cash requirements. He continues to be landless and has no 
desire to acquire any land since he is physically handicapped. 
In fact he is know as the Ките master (lame teacher) in. the 
Village, because he has to walk with a crutch. 

Although Dalena is his home now, he continues 10 maintain 
regular contact with his native village and frequently acts as a 
marriage broker. He is a respected member of the community, 
does not belong to any particular faction and participates 
extensively in the community life of Dalena. Yet, he is unhappy 
because the villagers no longer pay him regularly in cash. As 
he bitterly said ‘I can understand the inability of the poor to 
Рау regularly, but in fact it is the rich who don't pay.’ 

oreover, though he is entitled to a maintenance allowance of 
Rs. 40 per month from the Government for being physically 
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handicapped" till March 1979 he had not received the grant, 
despite several applications to the district office in Mandya. 
Therefore, the Маперата teacher, who is dependent almost 
entirely on the fees and gifts of grain he receives from parents 
ог his students, has curbed his independence and become 
subservient to the wealthy peasants of Dalena. . 

In the parents’ perception, the Manepatha school-teacher is 
adequately qualified to teach their children even though he has 
studied only up to Standard IV in the Kulimatha. He teaches 
children from all socio-economic categories of households, but 
gives extra tuition to children of big peasants, some of whom 
are enrolled in an English medium school in Mandya. 


METHODS ОЕ TEACHING 


АП children attending the Manepatha sit on. the floor with 
the older boys and girls on one side, 
together. The morning session involv 
tic to the older students, while letters 
to the younger ones. The afternoon 
pleting homework received in the official school. The methodo- 
logy followed in the teaching of these subjects is basically 
similar to the one used in the Ки тата. Official schools are 
not required to teach the vernacular alphabet—before enrolling 
in the formal School, children are expected to be familiar with 
all the fifty letters of the Kannada alphabet? In urban areas 
and in some villages, this task is usually performed by Balwadis 
9r nursery schools; in their absence the parents are left with 
little choice but to continue with the traditional school. 


and the very young sitting 
es the teaching of arithme- 
of the alphabet are taught 
is devoted mainly to com- 


as accorded to a scheme of pay- 
‚ 40 p.m. to every physically handi- 


vernment of Karnataka, 1977). 
lar alphabet, the first sixteen are 


four are consonants. Of the former, six 
are short vowels and eight are long vowels and the remaining two letters 
annot be used і 
i › һе hasto be taught the 
with other consonants. 
education, *. .. is... to 
th other activities ...' 


primary or nursery 
and write along wi 
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In addition to these subjects, the Manepatha teacher coaches 
the older pupils in all subjects—taught in the Government school 
With the exception of science. Older children are tutored by the 
teacher in a group of four to five pupils. Each one is asked to 
read the day's lesson from books used in the official school and 
*very mistake they make in reading is corrected by the teacher. 
While the older children are being attended to, the younger 
Ones continue to trace letters from the alphabet on a slate, 
simultaneously reading it aloud until it is their turn to learn 
from the teacher. Thus, the teaching and learning process 
Continues for pupils of different ages, who are at different stages 
of learning. Therefore, it is a combination of such factors that 
Motivates а Dalena villager to pay a nominal fee for the 
Маперата, which in their perception fills ап important gap left 
by the Government schools. 


FORMs or PUNISHMENT 

"rporal punishment is one of the strongest carry-overs from 
Kulimatha, Parents firmly believe that it is the only way a child 
Will acquire basic skills of literacy and character in life. Yet, 
ancy Strongly object to the Government school-teacher inflicting 
arsh punishments on their children. In their perception, he is 
an outsider who is paid by the Government and therefore has 
no right to administer this type of discipline, especially since he 

fakes little interest in teaching them. 
_The following case of Wonnamma, a nine-year old Peasant 
irl, exemplifies the attitude of the Маперата teacher as well as 
E. © parents towards corporal punishment. _Wonnamma is the 
e UBhter of a medium peasant and is studying in Standard Ш 
vi the Government primary school. In the Manepatha, however, 
to 15 considered to be still in Standard I because she is unable 
read and write correctly. In one instance, Wonnamma did 
a Know her lesson, so she turned to the girl sitting next to her 
oth asked her for the correct answer. Two girls sitting on the 
ite © side of her complained to the teacher that she was aioi 
t et he moment the teacher looked at her she burst into tears; 
kr pm refused to relent and ordered the other girls to drag 
9 him, which they did with great delight. By this time 
nd патта was crying loudly, but he pulled her by the hair 
loudly Proclaimed: ‘Am I not here to teach you? Then he 
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picked up his stick and hit her about six times. She went pos 
to her seat crying and returned with the correct answer. е 
teacher justified his actions by stating that ‘only if you E 
them, will they learn'. While all this was going on, 57, 
standing by approved of what the teacher had done. On the aa г 
hand, some children refuse to attend the Manepatha becau 
they fear being reprimanded in this fashion. — 
The striking feature of the Manepatha, as of the жайттар | 
is that it consists of pupils of all ages. The younger children к 
continuously exposed to the older children and they yt mé 
given individual attention by the teacher irrespective o А 
caste to which they belong. There is по formal enrolment pue 
there are no attendance registers. No examinations are held ap 
the pupil’s progress is assessed daily; he is taught the ae 
thing repeatedly until he is able to read and write without ee 
teacher’s help. Moreover, under the Manepatha system, а puri 
is promoted to the next stage only if he/she has mastered à 
certain level of learning. While the official school expects à 
certain standard achievement within a specified time for all 
pupils, irrespective of differences in ability, and penalises failure 
to reach the standard with either repetition or expulsion, the 
traditional approach is more geared to standard achievement at 
a student’s own pace of development and not within a specified 
period. ; 
‘Based оп the past experience of the Kulimatha and the present 
Performance of the Government school, parents have greater 
faith in the indigenous system than in the official schools. The 
attitude of a medium peasant appropriately sums up the 
villagers’ perception of the indigenous system of education as it 


existed in pre- and post-irrigation Dalena, as compared with 
the Government schools of today: 


The teacher in our days was interested in te. 
worked at least eight hours a day. The pu 
Observe strict discipline and had to be in s 
those days there were only twenty pupils 
teacher knew each one of us by name. No 
has no contact with the pupils and the сі 
Pupils studying in Standard IV of the 
neither know arithmetic nor can they 


aching us and һе 
pils were forced to 
chool on time. In 
per class and the 
wadays, the teacher 
asses are too large- 

Government school 
write correctly. We 
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knew everything well. Today the teacher teaches without any 
interest; if the pupil is unable to understand then he neither 
bothers to explain nor punishes him. For learning of a higher 
standard the Kulimatha was much better; for securing Govern- 
ment jobs the present-day schools are alright. 

If the standard of the Government schools are to be raised 
then the schools must begin at the scheduled time; the alpha- 
bets, spellings and the structure of sentences must be taught 
well. I have admitted my son, who is studying in Standard У, 
for private tuition in a neighbouring village, for which I 
Pay Rs. 6 every month. My son sleeps in the tutor’s house 
and is taught every night for two hours. This is the only 
Way my child is able to get some individual attention. I hope 
his future life will be easier than mine. 


A Dalena villager’s definition of a good teacher is unmistak- 
ably conditioned and influenced by the ancient Brahminical 
Schools of learning. In these schools it was the duty of a 
teacher to pass on traditional knowledge to succeeding genera- 
ons, Moreover, one of the important characteristics of this 
"(ет was the filial relationship that existed between the 
teacher and his pupil—the pupil was required to respect and 
(Vere his teacher, while the latter had great responsibility 
wards his pupils and was morally bound to perform his duty 
edequately, It is pointed out by Keay that the ‘ideal [relation- 
д between a teacher and his pupil] is thus a domestic one 
tion It is quite foreign . . . that there should be a Ізгее rae 

1 Ог alarge class of pupils taught together (1964: 192). 
t JerefOre, the villager's perception of a traditional school- 
кебек and similar expectations from the Government school- 

“cher has created an irreconcilable conflict in the minds of 
до 18јогцу of the inhabitants of Dalena. In their perception, ia 
ко, and cultural values perpetuated through the traditiona 
са OM аге still the most important base for socialisation, 

“cation and the learning of attitudes and habits, while the 
Semen school-teacher represents а formal educational 
Wi m ‘where the job is to minimise traditional cultures 

Olcott, 1967: viii). 

ltogether, the existence of the Manepatha indicates the 
ге Villagers’ lack of confidence іп and disillusionment with 
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‘the method through which elementary education in Govern- 
ment schools is imparted (see Chapter 7). Moreover, one of the 
‘major factors in the perpetuation of the Manepatha school in 
Dalena, in spite of the introduction of the official primary 
School, is the emphasis non-formal education places on 
conformity. By contrast, the official schools stress competition 
and some of the subjects taught have little relevance to the 
village environment. Therefore, in the perception of the 
villagers in Dalena, it is the traditional system which in fact 
has educated their children, instilled discipline and a tradi- 
‘tional sense of morality, while the Government schools, which 


should perform this function, have merely become a channel 
for socio-economic mobility. 


Formal Education 7 


Pattern of Primary Education in Karnataka 


In accordance with the recommendation of the Educational Inte- 
ration Advisory Committee appointed in 1959, primary edu- 
pation was made into an integrated course for seven years. 
Lower primary schools consisted of Standards I to IV, senior 
19 V to VIT, while new primary schools were to have Stan- 
dards I to VII. In 1959-60, primary education was made free 
үш Standards I to УП in all schools managed by the Govern- 
"nt 9r local bodies. The Compulsory Primary Education Act 
Yas Passed in 1961 and attendance authorities were appointed 
9 enforce enrolment for Standards I to IV. Furthermore, a 
Scheme of attendance scholarships for Harijan and tribal girls 
clon, itiated in 1957-58, which basically covered the cost of 

118 and necessary stationery such as textbooks and slates.. 
© amount sanctioned by this scholarship in 1978 was approxi- 
‘ely Rs. 40 per child per year (Devegowda, 1979: 15). 
: Addition, mid-day meals were introduced in the same year 
2 lower Primary school children; each child was to receive 
WO ounces of corn meal, one ounce of milk powder and half 


mai 


5 H Ң E 
„зеге are two mid-day meal schemes in operation In Кш 
for State-assisted feeding programme, and _the CARE pron 3 
e z тегісап Reljef Everywhere) programme introduced in 1 кы 
the «ш level, the Inspector of Schools is in charge of the T pues 
SOM Supervision of the District Educational кыйс Б. 
Schools аге responsible for the distribution of food to the cl > Shae 
апар 85 Well as for maintaining an expenditure account. ue 
i agement Committee and the village Panchayat are expected to 


П іп this task. 
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ithe method through which elementary education in Govern- 
ment schools is imparted (see Chapter 7). Moreover, one of the 
major factors in the perpetuation of the Manepatha school in 
Dalena, in Spite of the introduction of the official primary 
School, is the emphasis non-formal education places on 
‘conformity. By contrast, the official schools stress competition 
and some of the subjects taught have little relevance to the 
village environment. Therefore, in the perception of the 
villagers in Dalena, it is the traditional system which in fact 
has educated their children, instilled discipline and a tradi- 
‘tional sense of morality, while the Government schools, which 


should perform this function, have merely become a channel 
for socio-economic mobility. 
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Pattern of Primary Education in Karnataka 


In accordance with the recommendation of the Educational Inte- 
&ration Advisory Committee appointed in 1959, primary edu- 
Cation was made into an integrated course for seven years. 

Ower primary schools consisted of Standards I to IV, senior 
from y to VII, while new primary schools were to have Stan- 

ards I to ҮП, In 1959-60, primary education was made free 
011 Standards I to УП in all schools managed by the Govern- 
Ment or local bodies. The Compulsory Primary Education Act 
45 Passed іп 1961 and attendance authorities were appointed 
9 enforce enrolment for Standards 1 to IV. Furthermore, a 
Scheme of attendance scholarships for Harijan and tribal girls 
Was initiated in 1957-58, which basically covered the cost of 
Clothing and necessary stationery such as textbooks and slates.. 
° amount sanctioned by this scholarship in 1978 was аррлохе 
Roy Rs. 40 per child per year (Devegowda, 1979: 15): 
ә Addition, mid-day meals were introduced in the same year 
Or lower Primary school children; each child was to receive 
MS Ounces of corn meal, one ounce of milk powder and half 


e There are two mid-day meal schemes in operation in ни 
for State-assisted feeding programme, and „ће САКЕ pue pe 

e Merican Relief Everywhere) programme introduced in ed pus 
the ашк level, the Inspector of Schools is in charge of the scl еш d 
Overall Supervision of the District Educational Officer. dw 
„215 аге responsible for the distribution of food to the children in 


Se] г 
~ as well as for maintaining an expenditure күлкү т 
Ше Бетеге Committee and the village Panchayat are exp 


in this task. 
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an ounce of hydrogenated oil. In Mandya taluk, there are alto- 
gether forty-eight mid-day meal centres, which are providing 
food for about 8,000 children (Government of Karnataka, 
1977: 22). 

The construction and maintenance of the primary school 
building was made an obligatory function of the taluk boards 
by the Mysore Village Panchayats and Local Boards Act for 
1959 (Devegowda, 1972: 70). Altogether, the direct expendi- 
ture on primary education increased from Rs. 5.20 crores in 
1955-57 to Rs. 16.86 crores in 1967-68 and the average cost per 
pupil also increased from Rs. 26.4 per year to Rs. 45.2 in 1969 
(Devegowda, 1971: 4). 


Teacher Qualification 


In 1956, a mere pass in the Kannada middle or lower secon- 
dary examination was considered as a sufficient qualification for 
a primary school-teacher; training was not an essential рге” 
requisite to employment. However, in 1961, these requirements 
were raised to a Secondary School Leaving Certificate and 
teacher-training was made compulsory. Accordingly, the регсеп” 
tage of trained teachers increased from 48 per cent in 1955-56 to 
89.7 per cent in 1976-77 (Government of Karnataka, 1977a: 15). 
Salary scales were also revised in 1961, but untrained teachers 
were no longer eligible for increments. By 1967, school-teachers 
from all over the state were given the same retirement benefits 


(such as insurance, pension and gratuity) available to other 
Government employees. 


Administration 


Tn 1961, the administration of school education was partially 
decentralised. The primary school in Dalena, like all other 
Government Schools in the districts, is under the jurisdiction of 
the District. Educational Officer stationed in Mandya. He 5 
directly Tesponsible to the Deputy Director of Public Instruc- 
tion in Mysore (see Figure 1). 

А Еасһ School Inspector has control over all primary schools 
in his taluk; he is assisted by a Deputy Inspector or Inspectors: 
depending upon the number of schools that there are in a parti- 
cular taluk. One of the qualifications required for an Inspector 15 
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Figure 1 
Organisational Structure of School Administration in Karnataka 


Deputy Director of Public Instruction 


District Educational Officer 


Assis | 
Hi tant District Educational Assistant District Educational 
“er (Headquarters) Officer (Sub-division) 


uM. 


(Taluk, 
Uk) School Inspectors School Inspectors 
(4) (3) 


Deputy School Inspectors 


Primary School Headmasters 


Мо; Мум re State Guzetteer: Mandya District, Bangalore, Government Pressa 
a 1967. p. 351 
sched degree while his Deputy is drawn from a cadre of middle 
Wo D €achers. The Inspector for Mandya taluk is assisted by 
Mary Pe aad Inspectors; they are in charge of nearly 287 pri- 
e Weet Ools. As a result, their visits to schools are few and far 
Mr Pa Deputy Inspector in charge of the school in 
Year Visited the premises only about three to four times in 
r ab Instead of once every month. These visits, which last 
See oe 3 couple of hours, consist of classroom observation 
апа ро pendix I) and checking and collecting endless reports 
aster 001 records maintained by the primary school head- 
Tegister such as: the admission register, stock register, marks 
ip nno AB development register, donation register, scholar- 
Slovan dance register, census register, supervision registers, 
Pupils’ сене, staff attendance register, programme register, 
Трог e tendance register, first year standard development 
> €Xamination report and transfer certificate register. 
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Apart from these sporadic visits, the school headmaster is left 
in complete control of the day-to-day administration of the 
school. 


The Primary School Syllabus 


Since primary education was made into an integrated seven- 
year course, the curriculum or the syllabus was accordingly 
revised. It was now geared to imparting a broad-based general 
-education which consisted of learning the mother-tongue and 
core subjects (general mathematics, general science and social 
studies); extra-curricular activities, such as arts and crafts; 
common activities and physical education were also introduced. 
Teaching was to be conducted in the local vernacular in order 
to enable the children to learn within a familiar linguistic 
framework. But English was to be taught from Standard V 
onwards while Hindi was introduced in Standard УІ. By the 
end of 1962, all primary schools in rural and urban areas had 
the same curriculum. However, in 1972 the syllabus was again 
revised with the main objective of gearing primary schools to 
the requirements of secondary schools. It was also hoped that. 
an integrated curriculum would make the primary schools 
much more effective. 

Some of the main features of the revised syllabus included 
the teaching of health education and the basic concepts related 
to population education;? these were incorporated in general 
science and social studies. Moral education was made com- 
pulsory and the importance of physical education was re- 
emphasised. This revised curriculum was introduced through- 
out the state and came into effect in 1974-75 for Standards 1 
and II, in 1975-76 for Standard V, in 1976-77 for Standards 
IV and VI, and in 1977-78 for Standard VII (Government of 
Karnataka, 19742: iii-iv), (see Table 1). Ву 1960, as many as 
152 textbooks had been subsidised by the Government and 
guidebooks for teaching the mother-tongue, English, general 


as social studies and environment education 
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М А " а m 
mathematics, general science, social studies, basic education 
and music, were introduced. 


Grading System 


A revised syllabus brought about a change in the grading system 
and evaluation of primary school pupils. Accordingly, for 
Standards I to IV examinations are held twice a year. In addi- 
tion, four class tests are administered in the first and the second 
term. Promotion from one standard to another is based on the 
marks obtained in the second terminal examination which is 
held at the end of the academic year. For pupils who absent 
themselves and/or fail in the second examination, the results of 
the first terminal examination and class test marks are taken 
into consideration. Equal importance is given to tests and exa- 
minations in evaluation for Standards I to IV. However, the 
impórtance given to oral and written assessment varies for 
Standards I to IV (see Table 2). 


Table 2 
Assessment of Oral and Written Examinations (Standards I to IV) 


| Standards 
Subject I П ш IP r VI 
| % % % % % % 


ow ow ow ow OW OW 


Language 7525 50:50 50:50 2575 25:75 20:80 
Core subjects 100:0 100:0 100:0 25:75 25:75  No.oral 
| assessment 


Note : О: Oral; W: Written. 
Source: Government of Karnataka, 1974a: vi 


In the oral examinations, pupils are tested in reading; 

recitation and comprehension. There are по detentions 
| 

ЗВавіс education emphasises the principle that education must centre 


around a suitable basic craft related to the А tteer 
1967: 398). local environment (Gazetteer, 
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in Standards I and II, but if a pupil fails іп most of his class 
tests then remedial teaching is to be undertaken during the first 
six weeks at the beginning of the academic year in Standards 
II and Ш. Evaluation of other activities outlined in the curri- 
culum (see Table 1) for all standards is left entirely to the dis- 
cretion of the teacher. For Standard УП, there are five class 
tests spread over the academic year, at the end of which 
students have to write the District Common Level Examination 
under the supervision of the District Education Officer. 

This chapter gives an account of formal education as it is 
practised іп Dalena and deals with a group of factors which are 
‘internal’! to the elementary system of education in the village: 
It reveals a number of inter-related problems such as the phy- 
sical environment, teacher ability, instructional methods, system 
of grading, emphasis on examinations and certificates and the 
indifferent attitude of the educational authorities, which milita- 
tes against effective learning and the development of ргоћ- 
ciency in literacy among the children of Dalena. 


Establishment of the Government Lower Primary 
Schoolin Dalena 


Intra-village politics have not only become an ingrained pattern 
of life in Dalena, but also seem to have affected major changes 
and/or continuity in the village (see Chapter 9). The establish- 
ment of the Government primary school was no exception to 
this rule. Although the desire to establish a formal school in 
Dalena was a logical outcome of the villagers’ educational 
Aspirations, factional differences and sectional interests domina- 
ted the basic question of a suitable site for the school building. 
The construction of primary school buildings in rural areas had 
been delegated to the taluk boards by the Mysore Village 
Panchayat Act of 1959, but the initiative for a formal school as 
Well as the land for its building had to come from the villagers 
themselves. Under such conditions, the unity of the village 


. "Internal factors are those which are more or less under the direct 
Influence of the educational authorities (Agricultural Economic Research 
Centre, 1968: 56). 
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was an important factor in its achievement. Therefore, the 
founding of the Government school in Dalena can only be dis- 
cussed against the wider background of intra-village politics. | 

Ву 1955, Dalena had already split into two opposing uen 
these were led by the Patel* and the Chairman respectively. 
Gradually these differences intensified in response to economic 
development resulting from the introduction of irrigation 
Mandya region. This inevitably diversified the interests ane 
activities of the villagers, who had also learnt to manipulate the 
wider political system through their regular contacts with the 
administration. As a result, there were fewer occasions which 
seemed to unite the villagers on issues which affected them 

jointly. Consequently, ‘sectional interests outweigh[ed] joint 
interests’ (Epstein, 1962: 139). 

The conflict began at first when seven Peasants demanded 
that one of the big peasants, Thimmegowda, sell 5 acres of his 
land, located on the outskirts of the village. Thimmegowda and 
those who challenged him belonged to the Chairman’s party. 
This land, located on the eastern side of the village, was consi- 
dered a suitable site for constructing houses, for it connected 
the village with the main highway. Since Thimmegowda’s land 
was separated from that owned by the Patel only by the main 
toad, the location for the school building became a source О 
conflict for the two opposing factions (see Figure 2). 

Initially, the seven Peasants approached Thimmegowda 10 
sell his land. Thimmegowda, however, refused to even consider 
the matter. In response to his refusal, they petitioned Govern" 
ment authorities requesting confiscation of Thimmegowd@ 5 
land. The petition was forwarded by the Patel, who was not how- 
ever interested in following it up with the authorities. It was his 
aim to have the school building constructed on Thimmegowda' 5 


*Before Indian independence in 1947, the position of the Patel (head- 
man) was a hereditary office limited to a particular lineage. The duties 0 
һе Patel included maintaining birth/death registers, helping the villas® 
accountant to collect land revenue and maintaining the civil life of the 
community. After 1947, the headman became an elective official; he was 
now referred to as the Chairman of the village Panchayat or council. 


The Patel’s post, however, continued until 1963, but all the hereditary 
rights pertaining to that office were withdrawn. In Dalena, affiliation 19 
either of the two leaders is thus referred to as belonging to the Patel's 
party or the Chairman's Party (Epstein, 1962: 137). 
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Figure 2 
Location of Thimmegowda's and. Patel's Land 


eee, 
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Thimmegowda village Primary School 


(Chairman's Party) 


Building 


land instead of having to donate his own land. Оп reali- 
Sing this, the seven Peasants approached a middleman from 
One of the neighbouring villages on the outskirts of Mandya. 
As a reward for his services he was promised a total sum of 
Rs. 75. In addition to this, the seven Peasants were required to 
Pay him Rs. 22 each, to be offered to the Government officials 
Presumably as a bribe. 

In the meantime the Chairman and Thimmegowda approach- 
ed higher authorities and managed to have the land acquisition 
Teduced from 5 to 1 acre. This land was subsequently sold to 
eleyen Peasants, including the original seven, as housing sites 
for Rs. 26 each. Each Peasant received a plot measuring about 
:08 acre Thus in order to safeguard their own interests, the 
Seven Peasants had not only bypassed their own leader, but also 
had access to the bureaucracy through the intervention of a 
middleman. The Patel, on the other hand, had sent a memoran- 
dum to the District Commissioner, in which he had intimated 
that is was the consensus of the village to have the school 
building constructed on Thimmegowda’s land. The District 
Commissioner, as a result, visited Dalena to inspect the site 

efore sanctioning funds for the construction of the school 
building. On learning this, the Chairman contacted the Com- 
missioner and explained to him that the Patel’s land was 
Much more suitable for the location of the building, since 
p mmegowda’s land was required by some of the villagers as 

using sites. As a result of this conflict, the Patel was left with 
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little choice but to donate his land for the new school buil- 
ding.® А 
Thus, it was only іп 1960 that the Government lower primary 
school was established іп Dalena. The villagers donated one-third 
of the building cost while the remaining amount was paid by 
the taluk board development authority. Once the school buil- 
ding was erected, the villagers made no further contribution in 
the form of furniture and/or equipment. Accordingly, the 
school remained inadequately furnished. The existing furniture 
consists of what was originally contributed by the taluk board- 


The Lower Primary School in Dalena? 


The school building in Dalena is made up of concrete walls 
‚ With a mangalore tiled roof and consists of two medium-sized 
rooms with an enclosed verandah. It occupies an area of 91 
Square metres and has 0.15 acre of additional land for a play- 
ground which is rarely used. The equipment in the school is 
_ barely adequate to meet the minimum needs of all standards. 
It has only two benches and four wooden planks for the 
children to sit on; a majority simply squat on the floor. There 
are two blackboards fixed to the walls, but chalk is always 
in short supply. There is no radio, library, teaching aids. 
musical instruments, raw materials for craft work or sports 
equipment. There is no scheme for mid-day meals nor are the 
attendance scholarships for girls implemented. There are no 
toilets or facilities for drinking water for children, who usually 
have to sit through the School hours in hot and humid months. 
Only 50 per cent of the pupils have all the necessary books, 
Slates and writing material. The furniture for the teacher consists 
of two tables and chairs, one broken stool and a worm-eaten 
wooden box for storing school records and old maps. Further- 


*Of the twelve lowe 
radius of three miles 
у in response to 
Education Act of 1961. 

"Wherever relevant, the discussion on curriculum and methods of 


teaching also includes the senior Primary school which is located in one 
of the neighbouring Villages, ў 


because the rimar cle i sial literature 
covers Standards I to УП. à Ar ae CS 
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more, no опе in the village has taken the initiative to install 
electricity in the school building. It is not, although it could be, 
used as a community centre or a venue for adult education 


classes. 


Scuoor Hours . 4 " 
Classes are held six days a week with approximately 220 


working days per year. The school hours are from 10.30 a.m. 
to 4.30 p.m. The academic year begins in late May and ends 
in mid-March; vacations exceeding a week fall in the months 
of March, April/May, August and October (see Table 3). 


Table 3 
Number of Working Days per Month in Dalena's Lower Primary School 


wee 


Month Working Days 
НИ ЕЕЕ 
Мау 9 
Јипе 26 
July 25 
August ————- 13 
September 24 
October 13 
November 24 
December 24 
January 25 
February 22 
March 15 
Total 220 


Note: The school working days were calculated from the school ат 
maintained by the headmaster of the school іп Dalena as well as 


as from the syllabus used by the teachers. 


It is apparent that the school in Dalena is closed only during 
the kharif season; school terms therefore do not coincide with 
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the peak agricultural cycle. Ragi is sown in July/August and 
harvested in November/December, jowar is harvested in August/ 
September and paddy is planted in July and January/February 
and harvested in December and June. Consequently, the school 
attendance falls significantly during the peak agricultural season 
especially in Standards III to УП. Furthermore, this seasonal 
pattern of agricultural activity influences the job opportunities 
available to children from poorer homes. They are usually 
made to leave school by their parents to work as agricultural 
labourers. These children rarely return to school unlike those 
who absent themselves to work on the family farm. The 
‘opportunity cost’ of keeping a child from a poorer household 
in school is therefore higher during the peak agricultural cycle, 
than at other times of the year. 

The total number of pupils enrolled in Dalena’s lower 
Primary school in 1978 was 103 (see Table 4). 


Table 4 


Total Number of Boys and Girls Enrolled in Dalena’s 
Lower Primary School (1978) 


Standard 


Boys Girls Total 

No % Мо % Мо % 

= р Bu. Se Б ЊЕ „лан 
1 19 58 14 42 33 100 
П 11 58 8 42 19 100 
ш 10 42 14 58 24 10 
LY 16 % и 41 27 100 
Тога! 56 54 47 46 10 10 


Note: These figures аге based on my own data; the official schoo! 
Tegister’s figures were slightly higher (10 per cent) than my own. 


They constitute 55 рег cent о 
group; 70 per cent of the boys in 
compared with 44 per cent girls. 
account pupils not enrolled in th 
only the Manepatha, then the per 
rises to 61 per cent of the total in t 


f the children in the 5-9 age 
this age group are enrolled 45 
If one were to also take into 
е formal school but attending 
centage of children in school 
he 5-9 age group. In addition, 
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there are five pupils below the age of five attending the Mane- 
Patha. In the senior primary school, located in one of the neigh- 
bouring villages, there were altogether 243 children enrolled in 
Standards V to VII; the children from Dalena constituted 18 per 
Cent of this number (see Table 2 in chapter 8). The four stan- 
dards in Dalena's school are taught by two full-time teachers, 
Опе male and one female. The former, who is also the head- 
master, teaches Standards III and IV while the latter attends to 
Standards I and II. The teacher-pupil ratio is 1:40.* The three 
Standards in the senior primary school are taught by a total of 
four teachers; of whom, the headmaster of the school, takes the 
largest number of classes. Unlike in the lower primary school, 
the teacher-pupil ratio in the senior primary school is 1:61. 


TEACHER’s BACKGROUND 
The headmaster of Dalena's lower primary school is a thirty-six 
Year old Artisan, who resides in one of the irrigated villages of 
апдуа, which is at a distance of nine km. from Dalena. He 
commutes to the school in Dalena every day on his bicycle. 
азауасһагі has worked as a school-teacher for the past fourteen 
Years, and has been teaching in Dalena since 1975. He has 
Studied up to Standard X and has a teacher-training diploma, 
muuch he received only in 1971. In his entire career as & 
teacher, ће has attended only one in-service training course in 
апдуа, while the primary school curriculum has been revised 
^ least twice in the intervening period. It was only in 1971 
aat Basavachari was sent to Bangalore to the State Education 
te natch and Training Centre for a month’s training Course 2 
3 aching science. He receives a monthly salary of Rs. 525 and, 
“cording to him, an annual income of Rs. 1,000 from 0.75 acre 
К | Wet land which he inherited from his father. In spite of being a 
“ll-time teacher, Basavachari continues to workas a golia 
у Ks is his traditional occupation. He lives in а dark and ill- 
у аша house with his mother, wife and three children. His 
A literate and has studied up 10 Standard У whi y 
бус lien are enrolled in school. In his spare time a 
1185 he gives private tuition only to children of his village 


le two of 
the 


8 
The teacher-pupil ratio in Karnataka іп 1976-77 was 1: 44 (Government 
arnataka, 1977a: 15). ы 
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and not of Dalena. His social contacts with the residents of 
Dalena are minimal. It is only at the end of the year while 
taking a census of school-going children that he approaches 
parents to send their children to school. 

Although he likes his profession, Basavachari often feels frus- 
trated and bored because there is no incentive for him to work 
hard; he is aware of the fact that his performance as a teacher 
does not influence his promotion, transfer or increment in 
salary. Besides, he finds it difficult to teach the same classes 
all day, and as a result he loses interest in the children as well 
as in what he is teaching. He believes that there should be at 
least one teacher for each standard. Furthermore, he feels that 
he is unable to discharge his duties effectively because of the 
indifferent attitude of the school authorities with regard to the 
general administration of the school as well as a lack of ade- 
quate teaching aids. In his perception, parents are not prepared 
to make any contribution towards improving the school envi- 
ronment because of intra-village politics. As a result, the school 
day іп Dalena ends at 3 p.m. instead of at 4.30 p.m. Moreover, 
he believes that parents are not interested in either sending their 
children to school and/or providing them with a suitable lear- 
ning environment at home: they expect the teacher to find solu- 
tions to problems that are caused at home and in the commu- 
nity. 

The parents, on the other hand, are critical of the ove! 
crowding in the school, lack of discipline and the inability of the 
teacher to give individual attention to their children. This dis- 
satisfaction with the teacher has resulted in some parents hiring 
private tutors for their children. Freeman, in his study of a vil- 
lage in Orissa, similarly concluded that over-crowding and poor 
teaching led parents to hire private tutors *. . . or if they had 
sufficient education, tutored their own children to give them ап 
advantage in school competition. The poorly paid school-teacher 
frequently acted as a private tutor th 
ing in school while increasin 
(1977:144). 

The second teacher in Dalena 
year old Peasant. She has also 
like Basavachari has her teache 
has completed his pre-universit 


us encouraging poor teach- 
£ the demand for private tutoring 


; Chitramma, is a twenty-tw? 
studied up to high school and 
r-training diploma. Her husband 
y education and is working as ^ 
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clerk j 
ie of T . Eus colleges in Mandya. He receives a monthly 
Tented чины while Chitramma earns Rs. 385; they live in 
Diis af Mand ation in one of the villages situated on the out- 
receive an iid town. m addition to their salaries, they 
native village ame from 3 acres of wet land located in their 
from her hom in Mysore. Chitramma often walks to Dalena 
inadequate > is at a distance of ten km. because of 
transfer to a коле transport. Аз a result, she has applied for a 
Unlike th ool nearer her home. 
households Де headmaster, Chitramma never visits any of the 
finds it созды Dalena, but sends for the parents whenever she 
Nate аны? to do so. She is unhappy about her subordi-- 
headmaste n in the school as well as the way in which the 
likes the à administers the day-to-day decisions. Although she 
riis шер оа. she often gets depressed and 
to her, she г having to teach very small children. According 
teach SPP E the headmaster several times to let her 
Of teachin rds Ш and IV occasionally to break the monotony’ 
letters of des children who are not even familiar with all the 
Interested "ud alphabet, but he refused because he himself is not 
Problems шыш. them for exactly the same reasons. Нег: 
ards | and compounded by the lack of teaching-aids for Stan- 
1I, which she feels are absolutely essential because 


Very fe 
Weak 
Children possess language readers. Although certain. 


teachi 
ng-ai 
ids such as the alphabet chart, a blackboard and maps 
Education Officer іп: 


have p 

Қ ye by the Assistant 
Perception asavachari has not bothered to collect them. In her 
ОЛ Де c. it is the headmaster’s job to administer such matters 
Which qi many of the problems 
Ysica] sed by ‘their isolation, 
f any commonly accep~ 
d by lack of 


— of the school. Thus, 
ium cacher perceptions are cau 
е Criteria ipei and by the lack o 
taining (W or judging teacher effectiveness ап 

ittam olcott, 1967: 87). 

at the iso. s problems are further С 
Somes late master frequently absents 
ards, On I. as a result she is left in с 
uch occasions her entire day is devoted to enforcing 


“Scipline үу; 
t еу : 2 
, with little time left for doing any teaching. At the same 
the headmaster 10: 


teach 
d not waste time 


ompounded by the fact 
himself from school or 
barge of all four stan- 


She is 
only тарии under pressure from 
at is required of the syllabus an 
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-on individual attention or devote class time to teaching the 
-alphabet. The headmaster’s attitude is in response to the pres- 
sure from the educational authorities; he is required to submit 
a monthly statement on the lessons completed, areas that still 
need to be covered and the plan of work in the foreseeable 
future. Consequently, many areas remain uncovered while those 
that are taught are done so ineffectively. 

Both Basavachari and Chitramma feel that а teacher's effici- 
“епсу can be vastly improved if the Government were to provide 
housing in the village where the school is located (Govinda, 
1979: 98), This aspect of the teacher's aspirations coincide with 
those of the parents in Dalena. They believe that a resident 
teacher will not only be able to provide individual attention to 
their children, but he can also set an example of what the villa- 
-gers perceive to be a moral life. Moreover, in the absence of p 
nursery school in Dalena, both the teachers condone the conti- 
nuation of the Manepatha, which in their perception performs 
a vital function which they themselves are not able to do 
because of Government regulations. This is in spite of the 
fact that the children there are taught in the old method and 
are often given wrong facts, such as, that since there are four 
weeks in a month, there would be forty-eight weeks in а yeat 
instead of the usual fifty-two. According to Basavachari, this 
problem would not arise if the Government-trained teachers 
performed the role of private tutors as well. Therefore, both 
teachers from Dalena advocate a change in the number of years 
required in the lower primary school from Standards I to IV to 
I to V. This would enable the teachers to devote the first yea! 
to teaching only the basic skills; a sound foundation would then 
‘enable them to teach the different subjects that are outlined in 
the syllabus effectively. Furthermore, in their perception, enrol- 
ment and retention would automatically increase, if the process 
of schooling was made into a more attractive venture, where 
equal emphasis is placed on theoretical teaching with practical 
сөлін Which s көні to Ше трус environment оГ de 
between [со A xis copirations Seek {0 ий 9 Jaap 
interact their bb aretha whereby) үс pups pu m 
in reality, as is Do en. јепсез with their environment. , 

fi subsequently, formal schools and the 
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қарепепсе of schooling basically function to emphasise social 
role selection and the certification needs of the wider society. 
Ке quality of a primary school-teacher's performance, as 
already mentioned, is largely related to conditions of service.. 
кк of basic equipment and teaching-aids, and inadequate 
Taining, all of which lead to boredom and frustration. Their 
Problems are exacerbated by the indifferent attitudes of the edu- 
ee authorities as well as those of the villagers. Moreover, 
е headmaster of the school finds it tedious to combine his ad- 
Mum work-load together with his regular full-time teach- 
im uties. Gurevich and Manalang, in their studies of rural 
tg in Thailand and the Philippines, concluded that a village 
a ol basically functioned as an extension of the national 
неи school system since the headmaster 1s required to 
(G Several monthly reports with the educational authorities. 
urevich, 1972; Manalang, 1977). 


Merops OF TEACHING 
Moto is designed in such a r 
Class red to teach all branches of the curricu* с r 
un Toom; this inevitably leads to superficial teaching with: 
ot Productive results. Classroom management constitutes an- 
o E aspect of existing inadequate teaching methods; children 
ee ask questions or contradict the teacher for fear of being: 
i е. The traditional concept that the teacher is always 
: Jer cae to prevail among both the pupils of Dalena and 
Sone of the primary school (Singleton, 1967; Wolcott, 
cripti Nash, 1970; Gurevich, 1971; Manalang, 1977). In his des- 
to anoa Burmese village school, Nash stated that for a pupil 
os ee his Asaya (master) is nearly unthinkable. If the hsaya 
° it, it is right, and I must learn it that way, is the thinking 
ре а student’ (1970: 307). Thus, the teaching method essentially 
a па ates a respect for what is known and submission to 
Uthority, 


manner that each teacher is. 
culum in а crowded 


n bs in fact the emphasis in the school in Dalena i 
and ad dee the basic skills of reading, writing, ү 
е learning of some facts. For Standards I and IJ, nearly 

Per cent of the school hours are devoted to the development 
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of language skills as compared with 50 per cent for Standards 
ІШ and ТУ, whereas the official requirement is only 26 per cent 
for the former.and 23 per cent for the latter. Only 20 per cent 
of the time is devoted to the teaching of arithmetic and envi- 
ronment for Standards I and 11 while 37.5 per cent and 12.5 per 
cent of the school day is given to social studies and science res- 
pectively in Standards HI and IV. The latter is taught irregu- 
larly because of the shortage of equipment and teaching-aids 
as well as limited practical experience of the teacher. A pre- 
arranged timetable is followed only for the teaching of langu- 
age, arithmetic, social studies and science. Іп spite of 
the fact that there is no supervised form of extra-curricular 
activities, teaching often falls short of the requirements of the 
syllabus. Furthermore, no remedial teaching is undertaken in 
Standards П and Ш for slow learners as is the official require- 
ment. 

The classes for Standards I and II are held in one room while 
those for Ш and IV are held in the other room. As far as the 
former are concerned the classes are divided into three groups 
according to the official syllabus: the first consists of pupils 
who have some familiarity with the alphabet, the second group 
is made up of children who are at the stage of using vowels and 
their symbols in conjunction with the consonants, and lastly, 
those who are able to read as well as write. While Standard 1 
pupils are working on their alphabet, Chitramma attends to the 
children in Standard II. However, since only a few are able to 
read and/or write in both Standards, a major part of her time is 
spent on teaching basic skills. Consequently, one of the major 
reasons for low enrolment in relation to population growth and 
early dropout is not only socio-economic but educational as well. 
A majority of the children are unable even to begin their elemen- 
tary schooling, because of the way in which the curriculum is 
formulated. 5 
3 Іп Standards TIL and IV. facts are stressed and little attention 
is paid to underlying concepts. During the question and 
answer routine, answers are almost always given either by the 
teacher or by the more successful Pupils. Explanations of diffe- 
rent lessons are usually restricted to an explanation from the 
textbook; since most pupils do not Possess textbooks, teaching 
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pe fails to achieve even the most immediate of its objec- 
Ives, 

In the higher standards such as VI and VII, teachers spend a 
Considerable part of the class time in either dictating notes or 
Writing them on the blackboard and waiting for the class to 
copy them. The students are instructed by the teachers to learn 
these notes by heart just before a class test or the annual exami- 
nation. There is no emphasis on comprehension; students are 
not encouraged to ask questions or to seek solutions to their 
Problems on their own. i 

Moreover, the teachers show no interest in the academic 
Problems of the individual pupil; this is usually done either in 
Ше Manepatha for children attending the lower primary school 
and/or through private tuition for pupils of the senior primary 
School, Homework, which is based on the syllabus, is never 
evaluated and the pupils mistakes are not discussed. Compre- 
Paoi, along with interest and intelligence, is equated УШ 

ard work and success in examinations. The more success u 
Pupils, as a result, are given more attention than their slower 
classmates, The teacher’s attitude, therefore, reinforces a sense 
failure that a pupil already has of himself because he 4 
ble 10 read and/or comprehend the lessons that v bs 
mos. This inevitably leads to mass copying and c Е пева. 
іп Шїпайоп$ as well as in class and homework. wi teora 
ti d B the lower as well as the senior primary port | ЖҮЗ) 
experi the pupils are unable to relate much ы, ed шаі 
PS E to their environment. In other wor Ta experien- 
Ces in i ~ ат [ча оса е аяна ргітагу 
School. е village rather than what he is taug 

а 3 е- 
sis fom Standard isl puta epore o a a 
осі life іп urban areas. While teaching : bout 

cial studi 5 : Iks to the children abo 
he Udies, for instance, Chitramma t2 veal facilities 
excellence of city schools, better housing, quy 5 PM 
Чогу Toads, running water, films and restaurants an 


3 апсе 
as со of urban pupils in terms of intelligence = pc 
· _-Трагеа wi : а. Therefore, а 
Чуе р d with children from Dalen ils of Dalena are soci- 


, Odo p, А В МИЯТ ир 3 

ађ А etter in their examinations, Р Ч К {ай 

9 go 10 believing that a bleak future awaits oe ране 
through the successive stages of the educationa 
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The headmaster of the senior primary school often told the 
pupils of Standard V that 


if you аге an illiterate then the only avenue open to you is 
to either work as an agricultural labourer or as a jeeta. But. 
ifyou study hard and pass all your examinations then you 
will be able to enter college and get a job in the city, which 
will give you respect; your knowledge about the world will 


increase and you will be able to talk to any Government 
officer on an equal basis. 


Thus, the teachers of the school in Dalena, as well as those of 
senior primary schools, in effect, function in a system which is 
alien to their environment; they communicate the inferiority of 
their own culture as compared to that of the urban sector. 
Moreover, much of the information included in the curri- 
culum is alien to the teacher's environment and his culture. 
Basavachari pointed to a picture of a badger in a third stan- 
dard textbook and stated: *I myself have never seen this animal 
nor am I aware of its existence. Under the circumstances, how 
can I explain it to the children?’ In his perception even simple 
concepts such as a ‘ship’ or an ‘ocean’ are meaningless to a 
child unless they are supplemented with illustrated charts, as 
the possibility of a rural child actually seeing them is 
remote. Consequently, the only- subjects Basavachari, Chit- 
ramma and others of the senior primary school feel comfortable 
in teaching, are the ones they themselves are familiar with and 
can relate to such as language, social studies and simple arith- 
metic. The other two subjects, i.e., English and Hindi, intro- 
duced in the senior primary school have their own difficulties. 
Their teaching emphasises the conflict between foreign, national 
and regional languages and the cultural values they represent. 
The headmaster of the senior primary school finds teaching 


Am not only uninteresting but also difficult, as he pointed 
out: 


There is no uniformity in the English language as it has no 
established rules which can be applied logically. How do 1 
teach a child to spell a word when there are different ways of 
spelling and pronouncing the word? Besides, even words with 
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similar pronunciation may mean something different. As a 
result, when one makes a mistake it is impossible to know 
what it is that one is trying to communicate. In the Kannada 
language, even if one pronounces a word incorrectly, its 
Meaning can always be understood. In English, for example, 
how can I teach the children the difference between ‘no’ 
and ‘know’? Any explanation in English is useless, so 1 have 
to resort to Kannada to explain their meanings. 


Thus, it is apparent that the teacher is unfamiliar with much of 
What he teaches. A child in Dalena begins his learning of the 
English alphabet in Standard V and by the time he reaches VI 
е is expected to have a vocabulary of about 280 words. In 
Standard VIII, he is supposed to develop a familiarity with a 
"81у alien culture in which he is publicly examined (sce 
а Pendix J). At the end of Standard VIII, pupils are given 
ae rehearsals before the public examinations; extra classes 
t held outside the official school hours; for which attendance 
Voluntary but usually includes a majority of the students. 


ыы OF GRADING 
E is neither a consistency in evaluatio: 
by the educational authorities followed by the teachers of 
2» ra Wer or senior primary school. Assessment and premarin 
е next standard is left entirely to the A ide ee бк 
эор who is ill-equipped both in academic knowledge 
Ssional training for the task he is expected to carry out. 
alena’s lower primary school, а majority of the children 
Promoted from one standard to another because of. the 
ep iture from the parents as well 25 the educational authorities, 
rs have to account to their superiors for the gocce 
Plementation of the Compulsory Primary Education Act o 
k B radford has described how 4 teacher’s job is at stake 
€n it comes to examinations: 


n nor is the standard 


Te 


of minimal educational 


Inw 
hat is i vicious ci 
effe s circle 
ctively a vici he means 


Val J с 
when Б the children, examinations 
Тебу the administration keeps (285 г 
wit teachers can feel they are doing enough by coming up 
h fictional results... Teachers unite to boost t 
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in order that the Inspectors and Range officers do not have 
any. hold over them when it comes to sending in progress 
reports (1977:16). 


Parents, on the other hand, frequently bribe the teacher to pro- 
mote their children from one standard to another, because of 
their desire for a certificate. In the senior primary school, 
parents’ inability to bribe the teacher often results in the 
student being detained. Moreover, the parents have no way of 
evaluating their children’s performance either because they are 
illiterate, or because they never receive any report or mark 
sheet from the school authorities. According to Basavachari, 
Parents are expected to pay approximately Rs, 1 for a child’s 
report, but, since they are not Prepared to pay any money, 
marks obtained in different class tests and examinations are 
disclosed only to the educational authorities. Therefore, 
evaluation, as far as the Student and parents are concerned, 
consists merely of a ‘pass’ or a ‘fail’. 

The following example of Jairam and Mohan, who were both 
pupils in Standard IV, illustrates how even illiterate students are 
Promoted to a higher standard. In the oral language test Jairam 
textbook; after 
a while he confessed his inability to read. In spite of this, the 
teacher moved on to the next Stage of the examination and 


ntrast to Jairam, Mohan was able to 
read as well as answer all the 


came to grading, both receive 
cause Jairam's father had approached 


de i Ver, when the system of edu- 
cation is taken outside the social context of the village, where 
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from the fact that at the end of Standard IV, successful students 
are awarded a transfer certificate, which officially marks the end 
of the lower primary cycle. Moreover, for those who want to 
continue their education, the certificate is the only means for 
moving on to the next stage of schooling; for others, it is a 
symbol of literacy and is also used as a birth certificate, which 
is required for getting unskilled work in the urban sector. Con- 
sequently, what has come to be of greater value to the parents 
and teachers, as well as the pupils, is success in examination 
and not the content of study. Thus, the four years of primary 
education, which is the terminal point in formal education for 
a majority of children, fails to serve even the most basic func- 
tion of schooling, i.e., the acquisition of literacy skills and a 
broad-based general education useful in their life situation in 
the rural areas. Since success in school is identified with oppor- 
tunities for further schooling and/or a job in the modern sector, 
the organisation of the school in its present form becomes 
relevant for only those who succeed within the system (Single- 
ton, 1973: 132; Bradford, 1977: 13). ¥ 

Perhaps the perception of the headmaster of the high school 
located in one of the neighbouring villages and attended by 
children from Dalena, sums up the dilemma faced by arural 
school-teacher with a rural background: 


The present system of education is too uniform and not 
geared to the different needs of individual pupils. The system 
of examinations is unsatisfactory, where greater importance 
has been given to memorisation instead of comprehension. 
The system of evaluation should include assessment of a 
pupil's performance over a longer period. In an examination 
of two-and-a-half hours, a pupil's memory alone is being 
tested and not his other abilities. 

The curriculum should be formulated in such a manner that 
it is suited to the future life of pupils from the rural areas. 
The present system is merely producing clerical graduates. 
The curriculum should be revised to include technical and 
vocational subjects; agriculture must be a compulsory part of 
study. This would be especially useful for a majority of 
children from the rural areas, who will not proceed to 
university. 
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Although I believe in its importance, I don't teach them 
about agriculture because it is not prescribed in the syllabus 
and there are no examinations. Moreover, the teaching of 
agriculture in schools will not enable a child from the rural 
areas to get a job in the modern sector. 

The most successful and intelligent students have actually 
failed in life. The secret of success is being able to deal with 
day-to-day problems of life, which are different from the 
academic environment and the classroom situation. Thus, 
even if a student does not do well in examinations, if he has 


character, discipline and is well-behaved, then he will do 
well in life. 


This perception of the curriculum, instructional methods 
and system of evaluation is 


the formal school as the only channel for 
МУ available to the children from rural 
areas. 


Altogether, 
between what they bi 
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child from Dalena. For these very reasons, all sample house- 
holds in Dalena perceive the formal school not only as a chan- 
nel for socio-economic mobility, but also as an institution 
which disseminates.a set of values that are alien to the physical 
and cultural environment of their children. 


Poverty, Inequality and 
Formal Education 8 


If formal education is to be beneficial to the villagers, it needs 
to be perceived as Something which meets their desires and 
aspirations, either in terms of socio-economic mobility, social 
Status or both. Therefore, in Order to understand the use of 
formal educational facilities and its relationship to the edu- 
cational aspirations of different socio-economic categories of 
Sary to disentangle the many strands 
his particular aspect of social life. 


Skills, but the demand! for formal education did not really 
develop until the moderne 
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the traditional channels to get employment in the modern 
sector. However, the rapid expansion of educational facilities 
and educational attainments without a commensurate growth in 
the modern sector job opportunities has given rise to ‘qualifica- 
tion inflation’ (Dore, 1976: 75). This development in the wider 
economy has resulted in a demand for secondary and even 
tertiary education among the youth of Dalena. 

The degree of utilisation of educational facilities at the pri- 
mary level is usually greater when a school is established in 
the village (Programme Evaluation Organisation, 1965: 103). 
Consequently, the very basic question of who goes to school, 
up to what level and the factors behind certain categories of 
households not using the school, becomes vital to any under- 
Standing of the dynamics of socio-economic changes in Dalena. 
This chapter, therefore, explores the variables determining the 
differential access to primary, secondary as well as tertiary edu- 
cation by different socio-economic categories. Although there 
is an obvious overlap between caste and economic status in 
Dalena, economic heterogeneity exists even within the same 
Castes (see Chapter 3). It seems important, therefore, to explore 
in detail the comparative impact that these different variables 
exert on the differential access to and demand for formal 
Schooling. 


Educational Demand 


Іп Dalena, there аге 105 (48 per cent) households with children 
Continuing in school and/or college (see Table 1). However, 
children from only 42 per cent of the ‘traditionalist’ households 
attend different educational institutions as compared with 70 
Per cent among the ‘cash-earners,” who comprise 21 per cent of 
the total households in Dalena (see Appendix K). Furthermore, 
38 per cent of the ‘traditionalists’ as compared with only 8 per 
Cent among the ‘cash-earners’ have either not sent any of their 
Children to school or those that were attending dropped out 
before completing the primary cycle. Significantly, 81 per cent 
Of the ‘traditionalists’ who have not sent any of their children 
of School-going age to school comprise the landless, marginal and 
the small peasants. Similarly, the highest dropout in primary 
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school among the ‘traditionalists’ consists of the landless. 
marginal and small peasants, who comprise 59 per cent of the 
total number of households in this educational category. In 
contrast to the ‘traditionalists,’ the ‘cash-earners’ have а parti- 
cipation rate of over 50 per cent in the Manepatha and the 
primary cycle, irrespective of the extent of land they may pos- 
sess. Moreover, 64 per cent of the landless ‘cash-earners’ send 
their children to school as compared with only 18 per cent 
among the ‘traditionalists’. This pattern in demand for edu- 
cation continues among the marginal, small, medium as well 
as big peasants of the two economic categories (see Appen- 
dix 1). 

The combination of the two main economic categories using 
land аз the unit of analysis, ranging from the landless to the 
big peasants, indicates that the total number of households in 
еасһ economic Category which have children continuing in 
School, is greater in educational categories three, four and five. 
The high rate of participation at the base level within each 
economic category (see Appendix L) is significant in terms of 
the villager’s educational aspirations and the demand for 
education. In the context of primary education, а child's 


dently directly related to the house- 


› two students, a boy 
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and a girl, are studying in Mysore while one boy is enrolled in 
one of the larger towns in Mandya district. The only girl from 
Dalena to continue at the post-secondary level is studying for 
the Pre-university examination at Mysore University. 
Significantly, out of a total of 163 pupils continuing in the 
Manepatha and the lower/senior primary school, 64 per cent 
are from ‘traditionalist’ households. However, an apparent 
cohort analysis of Standard I of 1974 indicates that only 35 
Per cent of the ‘traditionalists’ from the total enrolled reached 
Standard V in 1978. Moreover, at the secondary and tertiary 
level, the demand for education decreases considerably among 
the ‘traditionalists’ as compared with the ‘cash-earners’; only 
3 per cent of the former are continuing at the post-secondary 
level as compared with 9 per cent among the latter (see 
Appendix L). Paternal literacy is also higher among the 'cash- 
earners? (41 per cent) than among the ‘traditionalists’ (22 per 
Cent). In spite of these differences, the pattern of demand for 
Post-primary education for the ‘cash-earners’ who are landless, 
margina] or small peasants is similar to that of their appropriate 
traditionalist’ counterparts. As is discussed subsequently, 
levels of educational motivations and expectations diverge con- 
Siderably from one landholding category of household to 
another, Thus, the findings from Dalena indicate а definite 
association between paternal socio-economic status as well as 
Occupational characteristics, caste and family size, on the one 
and, and demand for post-primary, high school and tertiary 
ĉducation on the other. Although there are isolated instances in 
alena of pupils from lower caste and/or socio-economic cate- 
Bories who have access to post-primary education, the pattern of 
Tecruitment nevertheless shows continuing inequality in dem- 
and for education; children from poorer households have not 
Achieved parity commensurate with their proportion of the 


Population (see Table 2 and Appendix L). 


P, 
ternal Educational Level 


Ап important variable that is often cited as a precondition іп 
отапа for education has been paternal educational charac- 
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teristics.2 It is contended that the education of parents is a 
major determinant of the amount or level of education a family 
demands for its children (Mbilinyi, 1973; Brownstein, 1972; 
M.S. Gore et al. ed., 1970; Wolcott, 1967). Parent's aspirations 
together with the presence of educational facilities should result 
in the growth of education actually demanded. The evidence 
from Dalena as well as from other studies does not however 
wholly substantiate this correlation (Foner, 1973; Foster, 1965; 
‘Gorham, 1980). Among medium peasants, who are the highest 
educational achievers, paternal literacy is only 35 per cent 25 
compared with 57 per cent among big peasants. Moreover, of 
the eight boys who have completed their B.A. and four who are 
continuing, only three are from homes with literate household 
heads. Therefore, іп Dalena, not even paternal literacy 15 2 
crucial variable in determining the number and type of house" 
holds whose children are continuing in school or college. Pearse 
in his study of a peasant community in East Java came 10 
similar conclusions. According to him, parental educational 
level was a causal factor but not the most important determi- 
nant of the level of education demanded (1979: 1109). Іп fact 
EC cda (as Foster found in Ghana), the primary motivation 

an increase in demand for education at all levels 15 the 
Parents’ aspirations for their children to enter the urban labour 


market as well as to have the mobility to move from subsistence 
farming to jobs in the urban sector (1965: 64). 


‘Caste and Demand for Formal Education 


= importance of caste and caste-related factors in rural India 
Med themselves not only in terms of ritual and 
terarchy, but also in economic differentiation and access 

to formal education (Gadgil & Dandekar, 1955: 150-55; Agri 
id Economic Research Centre, 1968: 43). Since it has 
EE e that apparent caste differentials in 
SERA i PE R of more crucial determinants, it 
priate, first, to examine їп historical perspective the 

*In a society with widespread illiteracy, 


there must be factors other 


than parents own literacy | ich + 
xosehiool, y level which influence them to send their children 
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enrolment and survival of cohorts? with 1970 as the base year, 
and second, to analyse the demand for primary education by 
сасһ caste group in Dalena during the same period. The analy- 
Біз is based on an ‘apparent cohort’ method and consists of a 
Cross-sectional year standard, і.е., enrolment in all the four 
Standards іп ап academic year (Unesco, 1972: 26), as well as 
the survival of cohorts from Standards I to IV. This type of 
analysis is undoubtedly a crude indicator of educational was- 
lage, but in the absence of reliable data on attendance, failures 
and repeaters, it allows one to study the educational history 
9f a cohort in terms of educational survival and dropout by 
Standard, sex, as also by caste. 

In Dalena’s lower primary school, the enrolment for Stan- 
dard I has declined by 21 per сети but the enrolment for Stan- 
dards I to ТУ has increased by 39 per cent from 1970 to 1978; 
the boys have increased by 27 per cent and girls by 57 per cent 
(see Figure 1). 

Significantly, there has been a steady growth in the survival 
9f a particular cohort (see Figure 2) in the same time period. 
Altogether, there has been an increase in pupil survival from 
14 per cent in 1970 to 54 per cent in 1978; the survival rate 
among boys has risen from 20 per cent to 70 per cent and for 
girls from 0 per cent to 41 per cent. The low enrolment figures 
їп Standard I for 1973 may be explained either in terms of an 
Unusually poor agricultural year which prevented parents from 
enrolling their children in school and/or it may reflect a lower 
birth rate іп 1967-68. From the available data, it seems impos- 
Sible to determine the cause of low enrolment. 


"A cohort is “а f persons who experience a certain event ina 
Specified period cim (со, 1972: 25). ‘Survival of cohorts,’ is the 
Percentage of pupils enrolled in Standard I who will eventually reach the 
final standard of the cycle, i.e., Standard IV. у 
7 “Apparent cohort’ analysis does not take into account detentions and 

Petitions in the same standard, but merely deals with ‘survival of 
Cohorts’, 

"Since there is a difference of 10 per cent between my data and the 

cial Statistics it can be argued that Standard I enrolment figures have 
qu inflated by at least 10 per cent to 15 per cent in the past in response 

the ompulsory Primary Education Act of 1961. 
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TRENDS IN ENROLMENT AND SURVIVAL OF Boy PUPILS 

The pattern that emerges for enrolment and survival of boys 
from a study of caste composition of the six cohorts is that 
although there has been a steady increase in the survival of 
Peasants, there has been virtually no growth either in enrolment 
and/or survival in school among other castes represented in 
Dalena (see Appendix M). These other castes also happen to 
be amongst the poorest section of the population. The participa- 
tion of Harijans and the Artisans in the formal school is 
lowest among the minority castes of Dalena. While studying 
the six cohorts together, it is apparent that there has been only 
one boy each from both these castes who attended till Standard 
IV. This negligible pattern in demand for formal education 
among the Artisans and other minority castes continues till 
today (see Table 3). Thus, although the picture for the past 
nine years represents a trend of increasing demand for primary 


education among the Peasants, this does not apply to the lower 
castes. 


TRENDS IN ENROLMENT AND SURVIVAL OF GIRL PUPILS 
As already mentioned, ther 
both enrolment and survival 


been largely restricted to th 


е has been a significant growth in 
1 of girl pupils, even though it has 


t e Washerman caste and the Peasants 
of Dalena. The attitude towards the education of girls may be 
seen as a response to the changing socio-economic conditions. 


Increasingly, a girl’s literacy status is beginning to be viewed 


as an important criterion for getting a salaried groom. More- 
re is a growing recognition of the 
girls as a necessary asset for effec- 
mother can tutor her child in the 
g. Apart from this, in their per- 
quire a higher status not only in 
г husband. The following case of 
plifies the changing attitudes of 
ation. 

Peasant, is a fift iterate 
PE жи E А : А y-year old liter: 
traditionalist’. He is a medium peasant and owns 15 acres ОЁ 
|. acre of garden land. His annual 
; 5. 10,340. His father, who was 4 
big peasant and the Yajaman of the Village, sent him to 2 
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Kulimatha in post-irrigation Dalena. Dodda Chnannegowda 
lives with his illiterate wife, a married son, daughter-in-law 
and two young children; the boy is twelve-years old and the 
girl is eight. The former is in Standard VI in the senior 
primary school while the latter, Shantamma, is in Standard III 
in the Government primary school as well as the Manepatha 
in Dalena. Dodda Channegowda, in addition, has two married 
daughters. 

Shantamma helps her mother in household work such as 
carrying water back from the well, sweeping the front portion 
of the house as well as the inside and washing small utensils. 
During the peak agricultural season she accompanies her mother 
to the fields, but does not engage in any manual work. She is 
encouraged to do her homework both by her mother and 
father. In spite of his work on the land, Dodda Channegowda 
finds time to help his daughter with her homework and goes over 
the day's work in school with her. Although his two elder 
daughters are illiterate, he now believes in the importance of 
literacy for girls. In his perception, a girl must attend school 
for at least seven years to retain her literacy skills. Further- 
more, he recognises tbe fact that literacy will not only help her 
to be a good wife and mother, but will also give her a right to 
achieve a certain status with her husband. With regard to his 
own wife he stated that *my wife' is illiterate and uneducated, 
‘therefore she has no right to sit with me’. He regrets the fact 
that he did not send his elder daughters to school because “п 
those days girls were not sent to school. It is only when the 
girls in a neighbouring village [where the senior primary and 
high school is located] began attending school that I decided to 
send my daughter to school as well. Although he feels that 
Shantamma is doing well in school, he is against withdrawing 
her from school if she fails in any of the classes. Interestingly 
enough, Dodda Channegowda will not bribe the teacher to 
promote his daughter as he would for his son. He realises that 
no daughter of his is going to seek employment in the urban 
sector. 

In addition to these reasons, the primary motive behind 
Dodda Channegowda's aspirations for a literate daughter is 
to get a salaried groom for her. He postponed his second 
daughter's wedding by two years in the hope of getting a groom 
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for her who was not only salaried and owned land, but one who 
was also based in Mandya. His aspirations, however, remained 
unfulfilled because his daughter, although beautiful, was 
illiterate. 

One of the reasons which account for a larger proportion of 
girls (75 per cent) from the Washerman caste attending school 
is that their mothers do not usually work in the fields but stay 
home to look after the children, household chores and/or their 
traditional occupation. Furthermore, with the development of 
Mandya as a town, the Peasants’ dependence on the Washer- 
man caste decreased considerably. Asa result, a large number 
of males in Dalena, as well as in other neighbouring villages of 
Mandya district, began to perceive education as a channel for 
Socio-economic mobility. This development has inevitably affec- 
ted the demand for literate girls as brides. The following сазе 
of Puttashetty illustrates the attitude of a Washerman towards 
girls’ education. 

Puttashetty is a thirty-five year old illiterate marginal peasant. 
He is the only one among his caste in Dalena who owns some 
land—Puttashetty owns a total of 0.50 acre of dry land, which he 
bought for Rs. 500 from a Peasant in 1974, In addition to wor- 
king on his land, he carries on with his traditional occupation 
and serves about thirty households in Dalena, His father came 
to Dalena when he was discharged from the army and after a few 
Years built a house in the village which Puttashetty inherited. 
Five years ago, Puttashetty took a loan to renovate his inherited 
Property. Despite the fact that he has no sons to assist him and 
his wife in agriculture and his traditional occupation, he sent his 
daughter to school up to Standard VIII. It was his hope that 
she should complete high school, but he discontinued her educa- 
ер тг rh to get a salaried groom for her. He 
daughter’s marria и E p pour 
Boy. Bl Бе in Mandya as well as give a dowry to the 
pe His Second daughter, Kumari, who is nine-years old, 18 
тан Standard HI in the Government primary school as 

Á ending the Manepatha. He hopes to educate her up to 
high school. Yet Puttashetty, like Dodda Channegowda, does 


m iii that a girl Should be educated in order to seck 
€ oyment; education, in their perception, is for character- 
uilding and for acquiring a salaried groom 
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Altogether, there is a difference in aspirations between the 
Washermen, Artisans, Barbers and Peasants on the one hand 
and the Harijans on the other. The former perceive education 
for girls as a means to improve the chances of their daughters 
in the marriage market, whereas the latter regard it as a channel 
to reach income-earning opportunities. 

Before analysing the underlying causes of the marginal 
demand for primary and post-primary education among the 
lower socio-economic categories of households, it is necessary to 
outline the existing pattern of participation in the formal educa- 
tional system for the poorer as well as the richer Peasants and 
the minority caste in Dalena, and also to analyse the educational 
achievers. 


THE PEASANTS 

The crucial variables in the low demand for primary education 
among the small and marginal peasants, even among the Pea- 
sants, are large families with small landholdings resulting in 
low income and poor standards of living. For both landhol- 
ding categories, the control over wet land is either non-existent 
or very small. Although 63 per cent of the small and 48 per 
cent of the marginal peasants own some wet land, the average 
holding per household for the former is 0.325 acre while for the 
latter it is 0.15 acre. Thus the total income these small and 
marginal peasants derive from agriculture hardly leaves any 
surplus for expenditure over and above their minimum needs. 
Given the average family size of 5.25 members for both these 
landholding categories, the income from land alone is inade- 
quate to meet all their basic needs such as food, clothing, edu- 
cation and medical facilities. 

Among the ‘traditionalists,’ the small peasants have only 36 
per cent of the 5-14 age group enrolled in school; of these, 16 
per cent are girls and 84 per cent are boys. Moreover, of the 
total number of boys in the same age category, only 48 per cent 
are in school as compared with 15 per cent girls. In marked 
contrast, small peasants among the ‘cash-earners’ have a total 
of 83 per cent in the 5-14 age group continuing in school; 67 
per cent of the girls in this age category are in school as com- 
pared with 100 per cent boys. Only 9 per cent of the ‘traditiona- 
lis? household heads are literate as compared with 33 per cent 
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of the ‘cash-earners’. There are altogether three boys who have 
completed their secondary education; of these, two are ‘tradi- 
tionalists’ while the remaining boy is from a ‘cash-earner’ house- 
hold. 

The only case of a ‘traditionalist’ boy who has had access to 
post-primary education is that of Lakshmana, who is study- 
ing for his M.A. degree in Mysore University. His case illustra- 
tes an isolated example of a Peasant boy from a lower socio- 
economic background who has been able to continue with his 
higher education. Lakshmana is the eldest son of an illiterate 
small peasant, who owns 1.675 acres of dry and 0.50 acre of wet 
land. Lakshmana has only one brother who has never been sent 
to school; he looks after the agricultural operations together 
with his father. There are altogether five members in the family: 
Lakshmana, his Parents, younger brother and his old grand- 
mother, They live in one half of the small inherited house, 
Consisting of one small room which serves as the kitchen, 
sleeping quarters and Storage area. There is no electricity in the 
house and the narrow ill-lit courtyard has just enough space 
for five goats and two sheep. The bullocks are tied outside the 
house, a fact which has been a constant source of conflict bet- 
ween Lakshmana’s factional group and the Patel’s party. 

The small landholding and subsequent sub-division of his 
Property between his two sons, had motivated Lakshmana's 
father 10 send his eldest son to school. Moreover, his educa- 
tional and occupational aspirations for his son were also influen- 
ced by his younger brother, Biligowda, who is employed in the 
Mandya sugar factory, as well as by his sister's son who is wor- 
king With the Health Department in Mandya. It was his expecta- 
Чоп to educate Lakshmana up to high school, at the end of 
ii either his brother or his nephew would have helped 
Brace d get urban employment through their network of 

ucating him beyond high school would have 


involved expenditure that Lak у : 
5һ , : 
Although Biligowd mana's father could ill-afford 


Chairman's lineage, 
family disputes. Aft 
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lawyer’s party because of the latter’s financial assistance to 
Lakshmana for meeting his educational expenditure. This led to 
family disputes and both the brothers decided to break all 
forms of communication with each other, while living in the 
same house. Before a split in the Patel’s party, the lawyer had 
financed Lakshmana’s education—he paid his fees, bought 
western clothes (trousers and shirts) and all the necessary statio- 
nery—in return for Lakshmana’s loyalty during the disputes 
following his wedding. In addition, he had given Lakshmana 
one of the outside rooms in his house which had electricity, so 
that he could have some privacy and space to store his belon- 
gings as well as be able to concentrate on his work without 
interruption. It was in the interest of Lakshmana and his 
father, therefore, to support the lawyer instead of the Patel. 

While Lakshmana was studying for his B.A. degree, he conti- 
nued to help his parents with agricultural work; he ate the same 
food as his family members and was treated no differently from 
his brother. In fact, he managed to convince his father to grow 
vegetables as cash crops on a small portion of their limited wet 
land. Once the crop was ready, Lakshmana himself carried the 
vegetables for sale to either Mandya or Mysore by bus or on 
the family’s bicycle. On days he could not use the bicycle to go 
to college, he often rode with the sons of medium peasants to 
attend his classes in Mandya. In his final year in college, 
Lakshmana moved out of the village altogether and rented a 
small room in one of the villages neighbouring Mandya, to 
save time on commuting as well as to be able to concentrate 
on his studies. In spite of this, he continued to visit the 
village often to help his father with the vegetable crop and its 
sale in Mandya/Mysore. 

Having successfully completed his B.A., Lakshmana was 
unable to secure employment; many of his peers in the village 
with a B.A. degree were in a similar position. He realised then 
that a B.A. degree was no longer an adequate qualification 
for getting white-collar employment; he therefore decided to 
register for an M.A. degree at Mysore University. Lakshmana 
continues to visit Dalena; he lives in Mysore in a hostel run for 
poor Peasant boys. His case exemplifies the realisation of edu- 
cational aspirations in poorer households first, because he 
comes from a small family; second, because of his association 
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with the lawyer and his factional group; and finally, because of 
his own aspirations for socio-economic mobility from subsis- 
tence farming to white-collar employment in the urban sector. 
Lakshmana’s father’s expectations were only to educate his son 
up to high school but a combination of circumstances enabled 
him to realise his aspirations of being in a position to send his 
son to college. In contrast, other poorer peasants are unable to 
educate their children even up to high school because of econo- 
mic hardships as is illustrated in the following case of Yasho- 
damma’s household. 

Yashodamma is a forty-year old widow, whose husband died 
approximately twelve years ago; she has five children: four sons 
and a daughter. Her total landholding comprises 3 acres of dry 
and 0.50 acre of wet land. While her husband was alive, her 
eldest son was enrolled in the senior primary school. According 
to Yashodamma, her husband’s aspirations were to educate one 
son at least up to the pre-university level, but he realised that 
only with great difficulty would he be able to educate him up 
to high school. He hoped that after his son completed high 
school he might be able to secure employment cither in the 
sugar factory in Mandya or in the public sector. 

After his death, Yashodamma was left with little choice but 
to discontinue the boy’s education while he was still in Standard 
VI, as she needed him to work on the land as well as help her 
support the family. The remaining three boys were never sent 
to school; one of her sons who works as an agricultural 
labourer has been adopted by her sister living in an adjacent 
village, while the third boy is working as a jeeta in Mandya оп 
а monthly salary of Rs. 10. Yashodamma lives with her eldest 
son who cultivates the family land while her daughter, aged 
twelve, cooks for the family, cleans the house and fetches wate" 
from the well and the canal for domestic use. Her youngest 
son, who is ten-years old, takes their one goat and sheep for 
grazing. Yashodamma worries about the future of her children» 
ге her limited landholding will have to be divided among 
ds ua none of whom are educated for employment 1n 

or. Thus Yashodamma's case exemplifies the role 

poverty plays in the demand for formal education which i5 
E by other factors such as a large family, limited 
ndholding, and the opportunity cost of labour as well as Of 
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education for a child of school-going age from a poorer house- 
hold. 

Only 20 per cent of the children in the 5-14 age group, among. 
the ‘traditionalist? marginal peasants, continue in school as 
compared with 62 per cent among the *cash-earners'. Among the 
former, only 15 per cent of the boys in the 5-14 age group are 
in school as compared with 5 per cent girls, whereas among the 
latter, 100 per cent boys and 80 per cent girls are in school. 
Moreover, among the 'cash-earners, two girls continuing 
in school are studying outside the village; one is in Standard 
VII and the other is in Standard IV. The former lives with her 
maternal grandmotber in Mysore, and the latter with her 
uncle in Mandya town. There are two factors which have 
influenced the education of these girls in urban schools: their 
mothers urban background and their fathers wage employment. 
Moreover, if they were to attend school in Dalena or in the 
neighbouring villages, it would involve extra expenses in terms 
of food and clothing; urban education, furthermore, would 
facilitate getting ап employed youth as a groom who in all 
likelihood would be based in a town. 

Only one boy among the ‘traditionalists’ was able to attend 
high school; however, unable to get even unskilled employment 
in Mandya, he is now working as an agricultural labourer for 
richer peasants. In order to help support his family, he goes to 
adjacent villages as well to perform wage labour. Among the 
poorer Peasants, even those who complete the primary cycle, if 
they are not illiterate at the time of dropping out, soon lapse into 
illiteracy since they experience little need for literacy in their 
daily lives. Of the three ‘traditionalist’ marginal peasant house- 
hold heads who have completed four years of formal education, 
none are able to read or write, while among the ‘cash-earners,” 
22 per cent of the household heads are literate. 

The landless households among the ‘cash-earners’ have 60 per 
cent of their children in the 5-14 age group enrolled in school; 
80 per cent of the boys in this age group are in school as com- 
pared with 40 per cent girls. Among the ‘traditionalists’ only 
one boy, Shekhar, is attending high school. He lives with his 


“А majority of landless Peasants among the ‘traditionalists’ аге either 
old couples or those whose children are below school-going age. 
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maternal grandmother, who returned to Dalena when she was 
widowed, to live in a small room given to her by her brother, 
Dodda Channegowda. Shekhar’s mother died while he was 
still a baby; his father remarried and abandoned the child who 
‘was subsequently adopted by his grandmother. She buys all his 
clothes and the necessary stationery from the interest she earns 
from loans totalling Rs. 2,000 she has extended to various people 
in the village. She encourages Shekhar to study hard and pass 
all his examinations, because she is afraid that if he fails to do 
so and hence does not get a job, no one will give their daughter 
in marriage to him as he is landless. Her aspirations for 
Shekhar are for him to complete his high school and get wage 
employment in one of the factories in Mandya. She feels that 
education beyond the Secondary School Leaving Certificate 15 
not necessary: besides she cannot afford to send him to college. 
As a reward for his success she has promised to buy him а 
bicycle, so that he can commute to work once he finds 
employment in Mandya. 

Shekhar’s account illustrates an exceptional case of a boy 
from a landless ‘traditionalist’ household in Dalena. His ability 
to continue with post-primary education is not the result merely 
of his grandmother's educational and/or occupational азрїга- 
tions; her income from interest (although irregular) as well аз 
financial assistance from her brother, Dodda Channegowda, 1n 
terms of meeting their basic needs such as food and shelter, аге 
really the important factors responsible for Shekhar continuing 
his education beyond the lower primary stage. Besides, Shekhar 
often spends his evenings studying іп Dodda Channegowda’s 
house which not only has electricity but also a large living area. 
In Contrast to Shekhar, children from other landless *tradi- 
tonalist households in Dalena work on income-earning acti 
vities, such as sheep grazing, until such time as they are ready 
to perform paid agricultural labour. 

In marked contrast to poorer Peasants, big peasants who are 
both ‘traditionalists’ and “cash-earners’ have 74 per cent of their 
children in the 5-14 age group continuing in school; 70 per cent 
n this category are enrolled in the lower as well a5 

mpared with 78 per cent girls. 


ary schools as co 
There are altogether three boys who have completed their рге” 
from 'cash-earner households. 


senior prim 


university education; all are 
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Among the ‘traditionalist’? medium peasants, 47 рег cent of the 
total number of children in the 5-14 age group are continuing 
in school as compared with 67 per cent among the ‘cash-ear- 
ners’. Moreover, 66 per cent of the boys and 34 per cent of the 
girls are continuing in school among the former, as compared’ 
with 78 per cent boys and 88 per cent girls among the latter, 
There are altogether six boys who һауе completed their В.А. 
(see Table 4); four are from ‘traditionalist’ households and the 
remaining two are from households who are ‘cash-earners’, In 
addition, there is one lawyer from a ‘traditionalist’ household 
and one doctor from among the 'cash-earners? (see Appendix М). 


THE HARUANS 

Out of a total of twenty-one households, who comprise 

10 per cent of the total number of households in Dalena, the 
· children from only seven (33 per cent) are attending school (see- 

Table 5). 

In the 5-14 age category, 26 per cent of the children are 
enrolled in school; only one (8 per cent) among the total 
number of girls in this category is in school as compared with 
50 per cent boys. One boy only attends the Manepatha, one 
boy and one girl are in Standard I of the formal Schoo], one 
boy is in Standard IV, while the remaining two boys are in 
Standard VIII. The latter are the sons of marginal peasants;. 
one of the boys isthe younger brother of a wage-earner who 
earns Rs. 150 per month, whereas the other boy's family own 
0.2 acre of wet land. - · 

However, judging by the trend in enrolment and pupil survi- 
val among the Harijans during the past nine years (see Appen- 
dix M and Table 5) it can be predicted that a majority of those 
in school will eventually drop-out before completing the lower 
Primary cycle. Altogether, two Harijan youth have studied up. 
to high school; both are employed. Unlike peasants, Напјаљ 
boys who have attended post-primary schools are employed іп 
the public sector. This is mainly because of Government's 
Policy of job reservation for the scheduled castes.” 


?Ву a Government Order No. GAD (O & M) 46 GRR 57, dated 4 
February 1958 (job) reservation for scheduled castes... was fixed at 15 per 
cent and 3 per cent respectively (Government of Mysore, 1962: 72). · 
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The only graduate among the Harijans, Govinda is the son 
of a small peasant who owns 3 acres of dry land in Dalena. An 
account of Govinda’s achievement is similar in some respects 
to that of Lakshmana—both are from small families, both 
received financial assistance® from an outside source and both 
were highly motivated individuals. However, unlike Laksh- 
mana, Govinda’s efforts are directed towards moving out 
permanently from an agricultural environment to an urban 
setting. In fact, being the only son of his parents, he has 
had to face extreme opposition from his father, who wanted 
him to study only up to high school, enter wage employment 
like other Harijan boys as well as continue cultivating the 
family land. His father, Kariya, has an emotional attachment 
to his land because unlike other Harijans, he borrowed money 
from the Peasants about twenty years ago to buy this plot of 
land. Having inherited nothing from his father, Капуа 5 as- 
Pirations are that his son must continue to work on the land 
that he has worked so hard to pay for. Unlike his counterparts 
among the Peasants, Govinda is not overly concerned about 
the land he will inherit one day. 

Peasants are traditionally attached to land and can follow 
customary venues of prestige ranking within the village. Such 
social acceptance is still denied to Harijans in Dalena. A higher 
Status for an educated Harijan within the village is marginal 
because of the hierarchical and highly differentiated nature of 
à rural society. This is substantiated by the fact that although 
Govinda is a graduate like some Peasant boys, his social rela- 
tionship with them continues to be formal. Thus, for the edu- 
еа Harijans of Dalena, ascribed rather than achieved status 
continues to be the basis of social interaction. Therefore, in 
- Perception of Govinda, migration to a town would give 
it. higher status than that which is accorded to him 10 

па. In the urban setting, social differentiation based 00 
caste is much weaker, In a study of a Nepalese village, Borgs- 
trom concluded that ‘there is no trace whatsoever that shows 


that education has changed their [higher castes] thinking in the 


“АП eligible scheduled - 
сазїе... і d 
e Ste...students are being awarded рге 


Per student studying in Standards V to УШ and 

Rs. 75 per student for ying in Standards с 

Каг , t o 
nataka; 1979: 5), Standards VIII and X.." (Governmen 
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of evaluating people on their merits and not on their caste’ 
(1976: 59). 


THE ARTISANS 

The Artisan caste who comprise 4 per cent of the total households 
in Dalena, have only 23 per cent of their children in the 5-14 
age group continuing in school: two boys and one girl. The 
only boy to continue in Standard V is studying outside the 
village; he is the son of a literate Artisan and has been sent to 
live with his maternal grandmother in another village in Mandya 
district. Apart from this isolated case, no other boys have been 
sent to the senior primary or high school either in the past or 
at the time of this study. The caste-determined feature of the 
social selection process among the Artisans, is to send boys to 
school only up tothe lower primary cycle in order to acquire 
sufficient literacy skills required for carrying on with the tradi- 
tional occupation; they seldom proceed to the secondary stage. 
Out of a total of eight households the children from only two 
are enrolled in school, and in all likelihood they will be with- 
drawn once they are ready to begin work. 


'THE WASHERMEN 

The percentage of children continuing in school among the 
Washermen caste is the highest among Dalena's minority castes; 
81 per cent ofthe children in the 5-14 age group are attending 
school. All the boys in this age category are in school as com- 
pared with 75 per cent girls. Although eight out of nine house- 
holds are landless, 67 per cent of the children continuing in 
school are from ‘cash-earner’ households; the only one remaining 
among the latter belongs to educational category two. Altogether 
50 per cent of the ‘traditionalists’ are school dropouts. There 
is only one boy among the Washermen of Dalena who has 
completed his Secondary School Leaving Certificate. He is 
employed as a junior inspector in the Pandavapura sugar 
factory on a monthly salary of Rs. 300. Although he is from 
a 'traditionalis household, he is married to a girl who has 
completed Standard VI. Traditionally, being one of the land- 
less castes in the village, Washermen are more inclined to use 
the educational facilities than the Artisans; this is especially the 
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case among those Washermen households who are no longer 
following their traditional Occupation. 


EDUCATIONAL ACHIEVERS 


It is apparent, therefore, that the differences in demand for pri- 
mary education are mainly between the ‘traditionalists’ and 
“cash-earners’. In spite of the fact that land has been treated 
as a constant variable in the analysis for a educational demand, 
utilisation of educational facilities at the lower primary level 
is much greater among the landless 'cash-earners' than among 
the landed ‘traditionalists’, However, after senior primary 
school, the picture is one of glaring inequality for both the 
poorer ‘traditionalists’ and the ‘cash-earners,’ apart from the 
question of sex differentials, Unequal demand for primary and 
Post-primary education is еуеп more marked among girls from 
Poorer households than it is for boys (see Table 2). From the 
preceding tables it js evident that the selection process in 
demand for education does not result in equal representation of 
different socio-economic categories of households. 

In the demand for Post-primary education the extent of land- 
Ownership is a necessary condition; a majority of educational 
achievers are children Primarily from households of either big 
or medium peasants. However, at the Post-secondary level, 


there is a Predominance in recruitment from among the 
medium rather than from th 


à total of 286 individuals in the 15-29 age group, fifty-three (19 
Per cent) have completed their e 


ducation up to high school 
and above (see Table 4), of these, fifty-two are males and there 
is only one female, who 


5 5 Continuing her pre-university educa- 
tion outside the village. 


The highest achievers in terms of secondary and post-secon- 
dary education, as already stated, are the medium peasants 
from among the ‘traditionalists’ as well as the *cash-earners'. 


olding category, Moreover, in treating the 
85 à homogeneous group further indicates 
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that a peasants’ degree of involvement in the market economy 
has significant bearings on his demand for higher education. 
Six out of the twelve males who have either completed their 
higher education (B.A./B.Sc., Law and MBBS) or are in the 
process of completing it, are from ‘traditionalist’ households; 
their wet landholding is of 1 acre and above. Moreover, a 
peasant's involvement in а cash-crop economy is much more 
dependent on the wider socio-economic system (in which 
schooling and higher education is a necessary and valued asset) 
than his subsistence counterpart. Altogether, the increase in 
educated youths among the medium peasants can be explained 
in view of their perceptions of schooling as an investment pro- 
viding high returns in income, status and power. 

The increase in educational achievement among the medium 
peasants, however, has not necessarily led to a greater access to 
occupational opportunities. This is in spite of the fact that 
they have an extensive network of contacts in the modern 
sector to influence urban employers to provide them with jobs. 
Limited job opportunities, coupled with the fact that there are 
several hundred applications for one position, has given rise to 
bribery and corruption as a method of securing employment. 
The amounts demanded for white-collar jobs are beyond the 
capacity of most medium peasants; this has led to frustration 
because they have not been able to get any returns from their 
investment. The educated youths express their frustration by 
gambling and roaming around Mandya town aimlessly. Alto- 
gether, it is the absence of regular employment, compounded by 
other factors, that has motivated some of the educated unem- 
ployed youths to take up village-level politics as a career. 
Barring the exceptional case of the lawyer and the doctor, only 
one among the eight graduates has a tenured job with a 
Government department in Mandya. 

In spite of the fact that several educated youths are not only 
unemployed but also unable either physically or in terms of 
status to revert to the village way of life, the medium peasants, 
unlike the poorer households in Dalena, continue to attach a 
higher status to a university degree than the reality of the job 
market. This is exemplified in the case study of Venkatesh. 
Although he daily witnesses the frustration of graduates, he 
refused to go in for vocational education since that would not 
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only have reduced his chances of getting a job in s den 
sector, but would also have affected his status within pé 
Therefore, in addition to his college work, he manages a $ Е 
retail shop in the village which gives him a certain prestige 4 
Dalena, unlike Govinda, who in spite of his education is рч 
social acceptance. Venkatesh and his father hope to е: 
enough cash ош of the profits from the shop not to buy lan 
but to be able to offer it as a bribe to officials when the oppor 
nity arises. 

od demand for post-secondary education, therefore, not only 
involves expenditure on fees, books and clothing, but also 
bribery which operates at all levels of the education system. 
For example, one of the graduates failed to get his degree be- 
cause he was unable to pass his English examination; his father 
offered a bribe of about Rs. 200 to the teacher to pass his sun 
50 that he would graduate. Thus, given the complexity of the 
factors determining the burden of educational costs on the 
individual family, it is difficult to calculate the actual amount 
involved. The fathers of all graduates indicated ап expenditure 
of Rs. 10,000 to Rs. 15,000 as the amount required to educate 
one boy from primary school through to university. 


Schooling, Poverty and Inequality 


Altogether, 
Dalena reve 
The selectio 


an analysis of minority castes and poorer Peasants in 
als similar patterns in demand for formal education. 
n process based on a socio-economic hierarchy oper- 
ates even at the very beginning of formal education. Conseque- 
ntly, irrespective of the caste one belongs to in Dalena, economic 
disparities and not apathy, as is commonly assumed, are the 
Prime factors behind differential participation that occurs at the 
Primary level. In spite of this, a higher demand for lower 
primary education (веб Table 2) is based on the fact that enrol- 
ment in a Government school entitles a pupil to a birth certi- 
ficate, a symbol of literacy necess; 
Work in the formal sector. 


4 і с 
Stem of registering birth/deaths іп th 


ted to be kept by the village accountant, 


ed out by the headmaster of the lower 
are of school-going age. 
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the fact that the primary education system in its present form 
does not exist in а vacuum, but is directly dependent on the senior 
primary and high school. 

The occupational opportunities in the modern sector have 
not kept pace with the growing demand for education and the 
increased number of educated. Since one of the prime objectives 
of acquiring formal education is to secure employment in the 
urban sector, primary and even secondary education, though 
still a necessary condition, has ceased to be a sufficient qualifi- 
cation for entry into the urban labour market. 

Inequality of educational opportunity and occupational 
mobility reflects socio-economic inequality. It also shows com- 
mensurate disparities in health, nutrition, medical care, housing 
and family environment in relation to family size. The early 
factors in the life of a child, the health and the feeding habits 
of pregnant women together with the child's own health and 
nutritional status, appear to have a considerable impact on his 
performance in school as well as on his adult life. Physiological 
factors, which manifest themselves in lack of interest and inabi- 
lity to keep pace with other children in class, account for a 
large number of dropouts in Dalena. Parents frequently blame 
their child's failure on the teacher's ability and on his reluct- 
ance to work hard at school. 

As already stated in an earlier section, the diet of a 
child who has never been to school or is a school dropout, 
is distinctly different from that of a child who is not only 
continuing in school but is also from a richer household. 
The diet of a child from a lower socio-economic household 
lacks both in quantity and also in many of the essential 
nutrients, whereas a child from a richer household consumes 
food which is, at least tradionally, considered healthy. Other 
factors that militate against retention in school is the, family 
environment such as the type and size of living area, availability 
of electricity or even a quiet corner for a child to concentrate 
on his work. In marked contrast, a child from a richer house- 
hold has a special place or even a room to study, is released 
from household duties and receives a great deal of encouragement 
from his parents to do well in his school work (see Chandra's 
case study, pp. 98-100) Thus for a poor child, early malnutrition, 
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disease and inadequate environment not only affect his cogni- 
tive abilities but lower his educational achievements as well. 
Although the opportunities to enter primary school have 
increased rapidly, the poor chances of moving to the next stage 
of the educational ladder are compounded by factors other Шап 
low income. For the poor, schools fail to promote educational 
Success and therefore have little relevance to the occupational 
aspirations of the Parents. Instead, the children are forced to 
continue in their father's Occupation and all their hopes for 
social mobility remain unrealised. Moreover, the financial 
process of eliminating the poor during the early years of school- 
ing is exacerbated by a substantial increase in the private costs 
of education at the post-primary level, returns from which 
remain uncertain. This, in effect, amounts to a system of edu- 


cational achievement which is largely based on family income 
levels and not on апу criteria of merit. 


HIGH OPPORTUNITY Совт оғ EDUCATION 


An important factor Preventing enrolment and promoting 
dropouts is the higher opportunity cost of education to poorer 
households. This is especially the case among Harijans, who are 
not only entitled to free education but should also receive а 
grant from the Government to cover private costs of education. 
This preferential treatment of the Harijans is resented by the 
Poorer as well as the richer Peasants, who refer to them as the 


пшеп{ Brahmins’ or the privileged community. For the 
Poor even if education is fr 


ance ofa h 
case (see р 
chance of 
richer cou 
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educated unemployed. Hence, the high costs and lower expected 
benefits of education means that a poor family’s rate of return 
from investment in a child’s education is much lower as 
compared with the richer households. In spite of the fact that 
the demand for formal education in Dalena is positively related 
to the modern-traditional sector wage differential, it is equally 
related to the private costs and the opportunity costs of 
education. 

Altogether the demand for formal education in Dalena has 
been closely linked to a series of other indices of social and 
economic change such as population growth, the land per- 
capita in the village, proportion of households engaged in non- 
agricultural occupation, proximity to and the development of 
an urban centre, and the number of households engaged in cash- 
cropping. 

Formal education among the landed peasants is being per- 
ceived as a panacea to the problems created by an increasing 
population pressing on strictly limited land resources. However, 
the rate of growth of employment in the wider economy has 
fallen short of the aspirations that education for villagers had 
created. It is this which accounts for the continued emphasis 
put on land as a necessary condition for acquiring prestige in 
Dalena. However among the medium peasants, income, educa- 
tion and occupation are becoming increasingly important as 
determinants of individual and group status. Their extensive use 
of the formal educational institutions reaffirms the existing status 
differentials. The current educational system. far from promoting 
socio-economic mobility, reinforces existing disparities by con- 
ferring status mainly on the sons of the established elite in 
Dalena. This had also been the primary function of the Kuli- 
matha in pre- and post-irrigation Dalena. 

In a villager's perception caste and wealth are the most crucial 
status determinants in Dalena. As already discussed in a previous 
chapter, levels of living in Dalena are largely conditioned by 
income, sources of which are either from land and/or wage em- 
ployment. Thus, *occupation and landownership not only enable 
individuals to maintain a certain life style, but structure the kind 
of social relations a person has with others in the community. 


This in turn affects his prestige in the hierarchy’ (Foner, 
1973: 21). 
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As discussed earlier, there is a high correlation between the 
size of landholding and caste ranking of a household in Dalena. 
Expansion of landholding, therefore, is the most important 
criterion in moving up the local status hierarchy. However, 
since land rarely enters the market, formal education has become 
an important avenue for some medium peasants to prevent 
further deterioration in their Status, while others perceive it as 
а means to move up the social ladder of success. Although land 
continues to be an important, Possibly even a necessary condi- 


tion for acquiring Prestige in Dalena, a new criterion of status 


and power, based on formal education, is gradually gaining 
strength, 


Ascribed Versus Achieved 
Status 9 


. 


Social status is a position occupied by an individual, family ог 
kinship group in a social system relative to others; it determines 
the nature and extent of relationship with other persons. It has 
a ‘hierarchical distribution in which a few persons occupy the 
highest positions’ (Mitchell, 1979: 193). In the following discus- 
sion on ascribed versus achieved status in Dalena, I use the 
definition given in the International Encyclopaedia of the Social 
Sciences (1968) according to which the ‘more colloquial use of 
status—and the use still favoured by many sociologists—con- 
notes evaluation; hence honor, esteem, respect and prestige are 
its synonyms. Status in this sense is a gratification, and its loss 
a deprivation. . . . When status is threatened, its loss is resisted’ 
(Zelditch, Jr., 1968: 253). 

In Dalena, the emphasis on social status has always been on 
status ascription, which was either acquired at birth or confer- 
red automatically by hereditary succession. Within this emphasis 
on status ascription, there is now a change element setting in 
through formal education which is perceived as a potential 
avenue for socio-economic mobility. This phenomenon in the 
village has introduced an element of status achievement, which 
is awarded on the basis of an individual’s performance rather 
than on factors present or inherent at birth. In other words, 
this change has led to the development of greater heterogenity 
within each caste; increased differentiation іп intra-caste 
relations is now symbolised by new factional alignments іп 
Dalena. 
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The traditional leadership in Dalena Provided by the two 
wealthiest families in the village, crystallised into two main 
tion and increasing contact 
with the wider economy. The authority for the leadership of one 
party is based on hereditary office, whereas the other party 15 
led Бу а man who came to occupy this Position through his 


eted for greater prestige and 
ugh the issues have varied over 
mained the same, ie. to gain 


Factions 


CASTE AND FACTIONS 
The b 
which is also the strength of t 
are the dominant caste, factions operate 
Functionaries and the Harijans 


"The concept of ‘major’ lineages is based on the fact that some lineages 
are more import 


Without any specific criteria for such pre- 
ference (Epstein, 1962: 277). 
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does not extend to other conflicts between the two factions 
which concern only the dominant caste. Although functionaries. 
such as the Washermen work only for households belonging to 
either of the two factions, like the Harijans, they remain passive 
in times of intra-Peasant conflicts. The Artisan. caste continues. 
to serve households of both factions and in turn is patronised 
by the leaders of the two parties. 


MEMBERSHIP IN A FACTION 

Since the units involved are lineages, membership in a faction 
is based on kinship. A whole lineage jointly supports one or the 
other faction. Nevertheless, there are isolated instances where 
members belonging to a particular lineage are in the opposing 
faction. The underlying reasons for such cross-overs are invari- 
ably due to family disputes; the aggrieved party feels that the 
decision handed out by their leader is unfair and therefore un- 
acceptable. The following cases of Biligowda and Naregowda 
exemplify such a change-over; the former belongs to the lineage 
which supports Party B, but he together with his brother have 
joined Party A, while the latter, Naregowda, is from the lineage 
of the leader of Party A, but is now a member of Party B. 

Biligowda is a forty-five-year old illiterate factory worker as 
well as a small peasant in Dalena. He is also the spirit medium 
of the village god, Hanuman. While he was residing in Mandya, 
his land was cultivated by his brother (see Lakshmana's case 
study, pp. 216-17). Biligowda returned to live in Dalena about 
seven years ago because of the rising cost of living in town. 
Moreover, he greatly valued his role as a spirit medium in 
Dalena because of the social prestige awarded to such positions 
in the village. 

The primary reason Biligowda cites for having joined Party A 
is that although he successfully fulfilled the requirements for 
the position of a spirit medium, his claim to the title was reject- 
ed by the leader of Party B on the pretext that he was not a 
genuine medium. Instead, a marginal peasant was appointed in 
his place. This move by the leader of Party B inevitably led to 
а 1055 of prestige for Biligowda, who decided to continue his 
struggle for recognition and enlisted the support of Party A. 
Eventually a compromise was arrived at on this issue at the 
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village Panchayat? Biligowda was reinstated, but 4. 
Јеадег 5 nominee was not dislodged from his new purs s dem 
he now became a spirit medium for another god in t | i mii 
All this led to an aftermath of bitterness and resulted i 

wda remaining in Party A, А 
E other case concerns Naregowda, an illiterate pie 
Year old small Peasant. Naregowda owns 1 acre of we ^s 
0.50 acre of garden land. He sold 2 acres of dry = hes 
‘construct a house on a site which he received as dowry adl 
his father-in-law. According to him, he was forced to ie 
his land because his father refused to give him the nd 
required for building costs. He joined the opposing fac БЕ 
because his father did not give him an equal share ae 
the family Property. Naregowda’s father was not не 
а lineage elder but was also the chief money-lender небу 
village as well as a big peasant. Moreover, he was the pa cd 
neal cousin of the leader of Party A. According to Pa 
members of Party A, Naregowda received less land as his 5 ИП 
because he claimed his tight even before his father had bou 4 
an additional 9 acres of wet land. Naregowda, on the other “i 
maintains that he was given a much smaller share than a 
brothers because he is the son of the first wife and 15 no 


; 15 
favour with his step-mother. After the death of his mother, В 
father re-married 


в 


ШЧ have been given а ues 
big peasant's decision was sul 
members because of his ritual; 
Status. Moreover, a. majority of wie 
him for cash Ог were already indebted an 
as а result, expressed his discontent by join 


‘Share than what he Teceived, the 
‘questioned by any of the other 
Political and economic 
Were dependent on 
him. Naregowda, 
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ing Party B, whose leader made feeble attempts to have the 
decision reversed in Naregowda's favour. However he was not 
successful in his efforts. The leader of Party B did not wish to. 
openly challenge Party A in this instance because of the big 
peasant's status. Moreover, he did not wish to set a precedent 
in the village whereby the ascribed status of an elder is ques- 
tioned by other members of the lineage. The change-over from 
one party to another, however, has not prevented Naregowda 
from maintaining cordial relations with his step-brothers in the- 
village. 

Factions in Dalena thus are not self-contained and mutually 
opposed groups in everyday life, (Harper and Harper, 1959: 
462; Esptein, 1962: 140). However, there is greater social inter- 
action between members of the same faction than between 
members of different factions (ibid). This is also because 
members of a faction tend to live in clusters of houses which 
are next to each other. Apart from the factional leaders, 
members of the opposing factions socialise with each other 
except on ritual occasions such as marriages and birth and death 
ceremonies. This pattern of behaviour outlined for each. 
member of a factional group, symbolised the existing antago- 
nism between the two parties in Dalena; any attempts to break 
these sanctions were punishable either by a cash fine, or in ex- 
treme cases, by ex-communication. From 1978 onwards, how- 
ever, the pattern changed with the emergence of the educated 
youth, who defied the sanctions imposed by the leaders and 
hence challenged their authority and the established system of 
status ascription. 

Thus factions in Dalena are not permanent corporate groups, 
nor are they groups based on socio-economic status, signifying 
a conflict between the poorer and the richer sections of society. 
They are mainly an expression of the political struggle for power: 
and prestige within the dominant caste (Nicholas, 1965: 44-45). 
Epstein points out rightly that ‘since economic differentiation in 
Dalena coincides with caste differentiation, there is no challenge 
to the prestige ranking of castes, and the struggle for prestige 
goes on within the caste itself’ (1962: 333). Altogether, their 
membership composition is fluid and is not necessarily limited 
to kinship structures (Epstein, 1962; Sharma, 1974; Beals, 1959: 
Gurumurthy, 1976). 
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LEADERS AND FACTIONS 

The leaders of the two factions in Dalena have and continue to 
operate on different premises. The original leader of Party A* 
whom Epstein referred to as the leader of the ‘progressives’ 
(1962: 288), was actively involved in the wider polity and had 
virtually opted out of the intra-village struggle for prestige. In 


spite of this, the struggle for prestige was continued by other 
leaders of the party. For example, in the village Panchayat 
meetings, Party A was, and continues to be, represented by the 
lineage elder, who is also the official spokesman for their point 
of view. It is this successor leadership within Party A which 
continues to keep the factional strife alive. In contrast, the 
leader of Party B, who has been its sanctioned leader for the 
past twenty-five years, is basically land-centred and has remain- 
ed village-based. His primary interest, therefore, lies in pre" 
serving the status quo and in the ‘continuous reaffirmation of his 
political prestige within the village’ (Epstein, 1973: 184). In 
other words, he has always tried to uphold traditional values; 
While the former leader of Party A had rejected most of 
them. 

The leaders of the two parties have not formed a united front 
either in opposition to or in favour of any external stimuli 
related to developmental programmes for the benefit of the 
whole community. (The only exception in the past was the 
establishment of the Government lower primary school in 
Dalena which, as already pointed out, was not without conflict.) 
АП major innovations for village improvement initiated by the 
leader of Party A were either opposed by the leader of Party В» 
or replaced by schemes that were unacceptable to the former. In 
fact, the only incidents to which the village reacted and acted 
upon as a community during the period of this study, were when 
suicides took place in the village. During such incidences, 21 


*The old leader who was 
in the early seventies. Не № 


таре EY have been defined by Ornstein as men of power: 
е fact that th Э 4 e 
(1959: 422). ФУ have power is accepted in the scheme of thing 
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factional loyalty and inter-caste heirarchy were set aside in favour 
of the victim’s family; each individual then functioned as a 
member of the village community. The underlying factor behind 
such temporary unity is the fear of police interference and the 
subsequent inquiry into the cause of death and post-mortem. 
Moreover, the village leaders perceive family disputes as internal 
matters to be dealt with by the village Panchayat only, because 
it also reflects on the rights and abilities of the village leaders 
and elders to organise the affairs of the community. 

It is only the big peasants who at the time of direct conflict 
with each other exercise their access to the external state 
bureaucracy, such as the police department, in order to prevent 
either party from extending the conflict to the court in 
Mandya. However, access to the police is usually dependent 
upon the severity of the conflict and/or the nature and extent of 
hostility that exists between the two families and/or factional 
group. The arbitration by the police usually results in either a 
truce or a compromise that is acceptable to both parties. 
However, official support is used to ‘strengthen the position of 


one side in the village factional power contest’ (McCormack, 
1959: 444), 


Factional Rivalry and the Development of Educational 
Programmes 


In Dalena, therefore, the hardening of factional rivalry and its 
manifestation in non-cooperative behaviour has become the 
most effective way of expressing hostility towards each other. 
Beals and Siegal attribute this expression of factionalism to 
socio-cultural changes within a traditional society and have 
defined it as ‘overt conflict in a group which leads to increasing 
abandonment of cooperative activities’ (1960: 399). 

Having outlined the composition and nature of the two 
factions and the profile of its leaders, I go on to examine the 
factional rivalry between the two parties and their effect in the 
past on the development and/or non-development of the different 
forms of educational facilities in Dalena. The following examples 
of the introduction and initial acceptance of programmes such 
as the adult education classes, a nursery school, and the consti- 
tution of a School Management Committee, indicate the 
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aspirations of the viliagers to participate in the village develop- 
ment programmes initiated by the state. Attempts to start some 
of these activities in the village were made by members of both 
factions, but the inherent rivalry between the two leaders pre- 
vented a majority of these programmes from either getting off 
the ground and/or being terminated. 


ADULT EDUCATION 

Adult education as an organised movement had its origin in the 
State Literacy Council of 1942 (Gazetteer, 1967: 408), but it did 
not come to Dalena until the late sixties. The initiative to start 
such classes came primarily from the former leader of Party 
A who was seconded in his efforts by the ‘cash-earners’ 
of Dalena. The proposal, approved by the village Panchayat, 
was forwarded to the Adult Education Council in Mandya 
for the allocation of necessary funds. As a result of these 
efforts, night classes were begun in Ram Mandira (see Map 4 in 
Chapter 2) and the council provided stationery such as slates, 
pencils, blackboard, chalk and the first primers, free of cost 10 
all the attending pupils. These classes were primarily attended 
by boys in the age group of ten to nineteen; there were isolated 
cases of adults in the twenty-five to thirty-nine age group 25 
well. No girls or women attended these classes. The school 
began with approximately twenty-five pupils, who were taught 
by an educated youth (who had failed his secondary examina" 
tions) from Dalena and he was paid a monthly salary of Rs. 25- 
The classes were held between 8 p.m. and 10 p.m. six days à 
Week. This school existed for about three months only; it closed 
down because the electricity was disconnected from Ram 
Mandira on account of default in payment. For a while the 
classes continued to be held with the help of a kerosene lamP- 
but gradually the numbers decreased and the educated youth 


discontinued his teaching duties because he no longer receive 
a salary from the Council. 


Nursery EDUCATION 
Nursery or pre: 


"Primary education for children between the ages 
of three and si 


< X has been the responsibility, mainly, of paren id 
and private organisations in the state. ‘The general policy of th 
Government has been one of encouragement and assistance» 
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rather than of direct initiative in the matter’? (Gazetteer, 1967: 
388). However, in order to encourage the beginning of such 
schools in the rural areas, the Government relaxed the rules 
governing grants-in-aid to such schools. As a result, all such 
schools that were started in the rural areas were to receive a 
grant-in-aid up to nearly 70 per cent of the total expenditure, 
while the remaining amount was to be paid by the villagers 
themselves (ibid). In this instance, the initiative to open a 
nursery school in Dalena did not come from the villagers 
as such but from the headmaster of the primary school in the 
village. In 1976 Basavachari, after conducting a village census 
of the number of children between the ages three and six, 
approached a female acquaintance of his to start a nursery 
school in Dalena. (She wasa Brahmin, who had been abandoned 
by her husband and therefore needed employment.) It was 
after he received her consent that he approached the village 
starting a nursery school in Dalena. The 
Panchayat refused to even discuss the matter because of the 
conflict between the two parties: the issues before the Panchayat 
at this stage basically concerned the misappropriation of com- 
munity funds. 

During this period, there was à chit fund scheme operating 
in the village; each participant was expected to deposit a certain 
sum in the fund every month. One of the lineage elders from 
Party B was made in charge of administering the chit fund. The 
established rules of the fund were such that any individual who 
borrowed from the bank had to pay a certain interest on it; for 


example, for every Rs. 100 borrowed, the interest charged was 


Rs. ] per month. The system worked for about six months; 
however only a few deposited money in the fund and even 
fewer repaid the borrowed amount. Members of Party A accused 
their opponents of misappropriating funds to their advant- 
age. However, before this issue could be resolved, another case 
of embezzlement of funds was brought to the notice of the 
village Panchayat. The latter concerned the building of a new 
temple in the village; the man in charge of funds was one of the 
big Peasants from Party A. The accusers, in this instance, were 
from Party B. These issues led to a deadlock and the possibility 
of the village Panchayat contributing any funds and/or land for 


Panchayat to consider 
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building the school came to an end. The chit fund system was 
discontinued and the temple remained incomplete. 

In spite of these internal conflicts, Basavachari persuaded the 
village Panchayat to at least come to a consensus about the 
feasibility of starting a private nursery school in Dalena, 
especially since he had already found a teacher. The school, as 
a result, was started in one of the unoccupied Peasant houses 
in the village, which Served as a classroom as well as the living 
quarters of the Brahmin teacher. The village Panchayat agreed 
to a salary of Rs. 25 per month; the fee for each child was fixed 
at Rs.1 per month. Significantly, the salary paid to the 
Brahmin teacher was the same as that of the Manepatha teacher; 
however, unlike the latter, the former received no regular pay- 
ment in kind. Unable. to manage on her small salary, the 
Brahmin School-teacher began to give private tuition 10 
children enrolled in the senior Primary school; for this she 
Was paid an additional Rs. 1 per pupil per month and was 
occasionally given some grain as well, i.e., one or two seers 
of ragi and/or rice, milk and vegetables. However, Party B 
insisted on the teacher leaving the village, because their leader 


felt she was a bad influence on the young people in the village- 
Basavachari, h 


larly and false 


board, which was under the 
and the District M 
of these committe 
country. Their ge 
their main respons; 
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as well as individually, to enforce enrolment and attendance, 
to assess the needs of the school and to collect funds from the 
community for the improvement of the physical environment 
of the school. These committees continued functioning after 
independence. In Karnataka, following the enactment of the 
Compulsory Primary Education Act in 1961, these committees 
were made a compulsory feature of all Government-aided schools 
inrural areas. In Dalena, the beginning of the lower primary 
school, therefore, led to the formation of such a committee; 
its members are village leaders, elected members of the official 
or Group Panchayat with one reserved seat for the representative 
of the Harijan caste. 

In Dalena this committee exists only in name as none 
of the members have ever attended any of its meetings as a 
group. Although it is expected to meet every month to review 
the working of the school, it rarely meets. Consequently, it 
functions as a one-man committee with the headmaster drawing 
up the minutes of a meeting that never takes place, in order 
to keep the officials in Mandya satisfied. For this reason, as 
Well as a general lack of interest, all members sign on the dotted 
line (see Appendix 0). The headmaster, as a result, has adopted 
an indifferent attitude towards promoting school community 
relations. Furthermore, he fears playing a partisan role between 
the two factions in Dalena, since a majority of the village 
elders and leaders have contact with the administration as well 
as kinship ties with the village of which the headmaster is а 
resident. 2 

Similarly, the appointment of a Harijan on the committee 
signifies that formalisation of an office has not changed the 
character of leadership in Dalena. The Harijan candidate is 
selected by the leaders in their informal capacity and their 
nomination in effect is accepted by all. Thus, the formal sanction- 
ing of an informally made decision continues to be the existing 
Pattern of village administration (Harper and Harper, 1959: 
457). The member for the Harijans is Dodda Kariya, an 
illiterate small peasant who is economically dependent on the 
Peasants. There are a few educated youths among the Harijans 
including a graduate (see case study of Govinda, p. 223); but 
none of them were selected for the committee. They are unable to 
voice their discontent actively because the Peasants are numeric- 
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ally as well as economically stronger in Dalena as € 
Mandya district. Nevertheless, Dodda Kariya expressed e 
Tesentment at the policy of exclusion pursued by the dominan 
caste in the following words: 

Since a member from my colony was required I was alae 
by the leaders, but I have not attended a single meeting. 
am aware of the fact that the school officials do visit the 
school Occasionally, but all they do is check the school peu 
and go away. Even though I am a member of the Schoo 
Management Committee, the officials have never contacted me 
for my opinion or еуеп spoken to me. 


Altogether, the case of Dodda Kariya, as of Govinda and otia 
educated Harijans, exemplifies the continued ығы 
Placed оп ascription qualities such as caste and not achieve? 
characteristics such as education or appointment to a Govern 


iva's 
ment initiated body, By virtue of his birth, Dodda Kany? 
membership on the commi i i 


was of no significance 
al hierarchy, Significa 
School Management C 
except Dodda Капу 
Dalena, They exerc 
but they do this i 
elders and not as 


ommittee as an officia] body, all шеш 
а, are individuals of status and power ! 
ise considerable influence in village ы 
n their capacity as village leaders ым 
members of the formal committee or counc! зі 
Thus one сап infer from the above examples that ete 
Politicisation in а society which is still at the cross-roads а 
сћапре апа tradition, leads to a state of non-development 4i 
Ше provision and utilisation of We 
a society, the concern of its leaders at t 
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his authority in the village as well as through his contacts with 
the administration and leaders from adjacent villages. He has 
deliberately opposed or resisted any change that would have, in 
his perception, either altered or challenged his status. He 
achieved his goal by opposing the old leader of Party A and 
the new leader who succeeded him. On the other hand, both 
the leaders of Party A, apart from their wider economic interests, 
were keen on building a political base in the village with the 
Objective of their entry into local, district, and national level 
Politics. 

Altogether, it is this history of resistance to development 
Coupled with the changing socio-economic structure of Dalena 
ав well as of the wider system, that has led to the emergence of 
the educated youth asa new group for the old leadership to 
contend with. Yet, achieved status through formal education, 
25 is subsequently discussed, has largely become a channel for 
confirmation and/or achievement of higher status within the 
existing system of status ascription in Dalena. 


Achieved Status 


Formal education is undeniably perceived as an avenue to 
status, either in terms of socio-economic mobility and/or social 
prestige, but when it ceases to confer this status it results in 
Status denial for those who feel entitled to it. As already discussed 
in earlier sections, formal education in Dalena has been largely 
viewed as a means of obtaining salaried employment in the 
тойегп?ѕесіог. As a natural consequence of such aspirations, 
youth who have studied up to high school and above want a 
new life-style, urban luxuries and entertainment. In their per- 
ception, life in the village is dull, hard and full of drudgery, not 
excluding the fact that they consider it demeaning to soil their 
hands with dirt when they have worked hard to get a degree. 
Limited occupational opportunities coupled with competition 
from urban youth for employment in the modern sector, has led 
to frustration; aspirations have been created which have re- 
mained unfulfilled and demoralisation has followed. Moreover, 
the youth of Dalena are the victims of an education which is 
qualitatively poor and this results in poor performance. A 
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major portion of what they have been taught is not only Du 
vant but also beyond their comprehension, because of the 
foreign nature of the subject matter. The youth from d 
areas have a choice of studying in English medium schools an 

colleges; those with a working knowledge of English are given 
preference while seeking employment in the modern sector аз 
opposed to those who elect to study in the vernacular. In pane 
of these drawbacks, parents and the youth perceive forma 


education as a prerequisite to acquiring social status and prestig 
both within and outside Dalena. 


The Educated Youth 


The educated youth, who have emerged as a new group т 
Dalena, аге distinguishable both by their manner of MESS 
as also by their attire and the value system they follow. 


description of an educated youth as perceived by a school дгор“ 
out, Lingegowda, is as follows: 


d 
The educated youth speak in the polite form of speech an 


do not shout and quarrel like the peasants. They ee 
trousers and nylon shirts and they smoke cigarettes instead О 
beedis; they even consume alcohol occasionally for which they 
аге not reprimanded unlike an uneducated boy. They mag 
literate girls from rich families and take their wives 102 
. cinema and а restaurant in the town and sometimes Ө 
Sightseeing in Mysore and Bangalore. Their wives wear Lt 
jewellery, nylon sarees with а matching blouse, a putem 
and slippers on their feet. They do not perform Apis и 
labour. It is important for the wife of a graduate, even if a 
is illiterate, to be able to reflect her husband’s status in t 
way she dresses and behaves. I would like to wear auge 
but if I do the villagers will laugh at me and say that 1 а 
being arrogant. 
It is because they are well dressed and educated that Ше 
те able to talk to officials and walk into a Government € 
without being harassed by the peon. In Mandya, people 2 


easant 
more respectful to a man who wears trousers than a P 
In shorts or a dhoti. 


|| 
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This description of an educated youth conveys not only the 
aspirations of other youth, but also the high esteem in which a 
graduate is held in the village. The perception of education and 
the educated, therefore, encompasses а way of life which is 
totally different from the accepted values of a Dalena peasant. 

The educated Peasant youth tend to regard themselves as a 
distinct social group; they fraternise with each other irrespective 
of the factional or socio-economic group they belong to. A 
majority of them profess not to like the traditional leaders and 
their values but are not ina position yet to make a complete 
break. This pattern of behaviour is especially evident in boys 
such as Krishna, who are still dependent on the traditional 
sector to which they periodically resort to, because of the 
temporary nature of their jobs in the modern sector. Krishna is 
a twenty year old Peasant. His father, who is a small peasant, 
owns 3 acres of dry and 0.50 acre of wet land. There are al- 
together four members in Krishna’s family: his parents and 
younger brother, his sister aged fifteen is married and lives 
in an adjacent village. Krishna’s father has an outstanding 
debt of Rs. 5,000, which he borrowed for his daughter's marriage 
as wellas to renovate his house. Krishna was educated up to 
high school; further education was beyond his father's capacity. 
Krishna works as an apprentice in the Mandya sugar factory on 
a monthly salary of Rs. 150. He was able to get this job through 
the leader of Party B. Krishna's father belongs to this party 
while his paternal uncles have joined the other party following 2. 
family dispute. Although Krishna speaks with his uncles when 
he meets them on the street, there is no social interaction bet- 
ween his family and those of his uncles; the former did not 

he was living with his 


attend his grandmother's funeral because 5 
uncles. Krishna, on the other hand, dislikes the leader of Party 


B and his authoritarian ways and feels no resentment towards 
his uncles, but being indebted to him, he has little choice in the 
matter. Besides, he realises that his job is only temporary and 
sooner or later he will have to seek the help of the leader of 
Party B, once again, for securing employment. This loyalty, 
however, does not prevent Krishna from fraternising with other 


educated youth from the opposing factions. 
Although the youth view things differently in Dalena, they 


are not yet a strong and independent force in the village. None- 
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theless, their power is growing rapidly; in the eat ut 
they have already challenged the authority of their ip o 
ders and village elders (see Nagaraja's case study, PP. pee 
However, it was the combination of the national politica ~ 
and the unfulfilled aspirations of the educated youth that ист) 
ed a turning point in the emergence of the youth as 2. A 
leaders in the village. This development has partially, thoug 
not wholly, destabilised the power structure in Dalena. sid 
Before analysing the local elections and the ensuing con 

between the educated youth and the older leaders, it is igo 
to briefly review the national and state political situation а 
its impact not only determined village-level politics, but ae 
importantly, brought into the open the leaders’ party affiliations. 
The National Scene and its Impact on Village-level Politics 

In 1977 Mrs. Gandhi, the Prime Minister and the leader of the 
Congress Party, lost the general elections after an eue 
rule of two years. At the Centre a new government, bier 
called itself Janata, came to power; the latter mainly comprise 
smaller opposition parties which during the elections had adop- 
ted a common front against Mrs. Gandhi’s Emergency rule. 
The new Party swept North India, whereas in the south Mrs. 
Gandhi and her Party retained their power. This was especially 
the case їп Karnataka Which returned her party in absolute 


majority under the leadership of the then Chief Minister, Deva- 
гај Urs. As an aft 


Supporters in Karnataka, 
Shortly afterwards, the Janata Party 


dissolved and fresh elec- 


a district. These program- 
8 rural indebtedness; second, distribu- 


and finally, constructing the Varu 
these that was crucial to the self- 
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with wet landholding, as it was to the peasants of Mandya dis- 
trict. 

The primary objective behind the proposal for building the 
Varuna canal was to irrigate the dry areas of Mysore district 
(see Map 1 in Chapter 2). This would have entailed diverting 
the water from Mandya district to Mysore district. The pea- 
sants of Mandya feared that in all probability their district was 
to become a one-crop area, instead of two (which it had been 
since the advent of irrigation in 1931). This realisation threa- 
tened the socio-economic status not only of the richer peasants 
but of the poorer peasants and agricultural labourers as well. 
Two crops in a year had increased the cash income of the rich 
and it was the only source of cash earning for the poor. 


Party A’s ATTEMPT TO ENTER THE NATIONAL POLITICAL SCENE 
It was against this political background that the leader of Party 
A decided to contest for one of the seats from Mandya district 
for the State Legislature. His father had discontinued his educa- 
tion after pre-university and prompted him to stand for an 
elective office; he was not too keen on his elder son securing 
salaried employment in the modern sector. Therefore, in his 
Perception, a pre-university education was more than adequate 
for embarking опа political career; his son in any event at that 
time was the most highly educated man in Dalena. He was 
thirty-eight years old, and had already been a member of the 
Group Panchayat and the taluk board before he decided to stand 
for the State Legislature. In his perception, the logical culmina- 
tion to his career was to sit in the State Legislature in Bangalore. 
Unlike other candidates from Mandya district who suppor- 
ted the Janata Party, he chose to stand on the breakaway Con- 
gress ticket. This was for three basic reasons: first, he was 
influenced by one of his close kin from another taluk in 
Mandya district to support the new Congress since the latter 
had been a member of the State Legislature and was seeking re- 
election on the new ticket; second, standing on Mrs Gandhi's 
party ticket would have Jost him a considerable number of 
votes since the district basically supported the Janata Party 
because of the controversy involving the construction of the 
Varuna canal; and finally, the proposed canal would not have 
altered his economic status to the same extent as other peasants 
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who were mainly land-centred, since he had invested a sizeable 
proportion of his capital in a business enterprise. 

Party B, on the other hand, had reacted adversely to all three 
Programmes initiated by the state government, but had accepted 
the first two as inevitable. It was the question of the new canal 
that brought out their discontent in the open and resulted in 
their open support for the Janata Party. The candidate for the 
Janata Party was a big peasant from an adjacent village; he 
won the election by a sizeable majority. The leader of Party A 
was not only defeated but lost his standing in Dalena as well. 
In order to save face, his party blamed the defeat on the other 
Party; the latter's support for the Opposing candidate caused a 
great deal of resentment among the members of Party А. In 
their perception, support to an outsider rather than a man from 
the village had undermined the unity of the village; Party B, 
however, maintained that the defeated candidate himself was 
Tesponsible for the disunity because he had decided to stand for 
elections without consulting any of the other village elders and 


leaders, Altogether, the Political behaviour of the leaders of 
Dalena did not fund 


State elections, but t 


two factions began to be expressed 
ns. Thus, ‘Indian social organisation 
notions of prestige, and infringement 
taliation, dispute and division, In an 
and tension, an election is simply a 


more clearly in the electio 
emphasises hierarchy and 
in these areas lead to те 
atmosphere of friction 


new conflicts between the established leaders of the same fac- 
tion. 


in the same year (1978), that the youth 
8 set up (by which time the factions had 
begun to be identified along national party lines). As a result, 
Dalena was now divided into three factions; the third party was 


arty A initiated by the lawyer, who 
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declared his allegiance to the Janata Party as opposed to the 
Congress. 


THE TALUK BOARD ELECTIONS 
The candidature for the taluk board elections was also based 


along national party lines. In contrast to the state elections, 
only the nominations for the reserved female seat on the taluk 
board directly involved the Dalena villagers. The two female 
candidates, both non-residents, were close kin of theleader of 
Party A and the lawyer respectively. Sarala, who had affinial 
ties with the former, stood on a Congress Party ticket, while 
Wonnamma stood on the Janata Party ticket. 

Sarala is a twenty-eight year old Peasant who is a graduate. 
She is married to a close relative of the leader of Party A who. 
is an engineer іп the sugar factory in Mandya; they live in 
Mandya in a modern house but continue to visit Dalena. 
Sarala's husband owns 3 acres of wet,2 acres of dry and 1 
acre of garden land within and outside Dalena; their land is. 
tenant-cultivated by  Sarala's brother-in-law. Іп contrast, 
Wonnamma is twenty-one years old and lives with her husband 
Who is a school-teacher in one of the neighbouring villages. 
Apart from his teaching job, Wonnamma’s husband owns 4 
acres of wet and 3 acres of dry land. Wonnamma herself has 
Studied up to Standard VIII. During the election campaign, 
Party A canvassed for Sarala while the lawyer decided to sup- 
Port his cousin, The lawyer had kinship ties with both the 
candidates, but his support of Wonnamma was based more on 
national politics than on kinship factors. Sarala lost the elections 
by a narrow margin of 150 votes while Wonnamma was decla- 
red elected. 

The lawyer claimed credit for having ensured the victory of 
the Janata candidate by preventing any irregularities on polling 
day. According to him, he successfully managed to block 
the casting of 150 bogus votes in Dalena by preventing the 
electorate from exercising their franchise twice. His father-in- 
law, being one of the leaders of Party А, decided to declare 
his neutrality. Nonetheless, Party A accused him of taking the 
lawyer's side instead of actively campaigning for Sarala; he was. 
Charged with entertaining Janata Party leaders from Mandya 
in his house and it was also said that he had urged the members. 
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of his lineage to vote for the Janata Party candidate. bint i 
‘defence he stated: ‘I did not invite the Janata Party “> 
to my house, but it is my custom to offer hospitality ied 
visitor who enters mv house." Thus, in Dalena, kinship pue 
no longer remained the basis for membership within a fac i ^s 
consideration of wider implications such as national policy t€ 
its impact on the rural areas gained an added importance. ie 
as pointed out by Epstein, ‘it is not the number of factions ie 
is important, but rather the way hostilities between the rae 
factions are expressed’ (1962: 139). Party В had гета! 
neutral in the conflict between Party A and the lawyer. - 
The opposing points of view taken by the lawyer and У 
leader of Party A precipitated a conflict between the two cent 
lies. The former retaliated by not inviting the lawyer and : 
father-in-law to a wedding in the family in mid-1978. More 
‘over, he forbade all the educated youth in his party to have any 
social interaction with the lawyer; anyone found breaking 
this rule was to be fined Rs. 500. Furthermore, this new 
animosity found expression in a street-fight between the pe 
families. None in the village took sides, as one small peasan 
remarked, ‘in a fight between the two biggest families in the 
village, we dare not get involved. It is only the police who can 
arbitrate.’ This arbitration by the police, as already stated, 
ended in a compromise with neither side gaining over the си 
In the final analysis, what is important in such cases is the leve 


i i Ч ider 
of access and influence that either party has in the wid 
bureaucracy, 


In spite of these quarrels, divisions à 
ted a feeling of solidarity among the educated youth, especially 
in matters pertaining to their social life. Since the fiat one 
by the leader of Party A was directed against the educate 
youth, they reacted by defying the sanction, The incident which 
helps to illustrate this is the wedding of a young graduate, 


Neelegowda, from Party B. At his wedding, none of the educa- 


H 15" 
and sanctions, there ex! 


as a result, reacted тоно 
and wanted his wedding to be called off; his friends ехргеззе 
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their dissatisfaction by staying home instead of watching the 
wedding procession. However Neelegowda’s persistence was 
conveyed to his friends in Party A and its breakaway group; 
gradually, all of them came forward and joined the wedding 
party. The village elders and leaders pretended not to notice- 
the inter-dining and socialising between the youth. The incident 
passed with no further threats of sanctions and fines. 

Thus, for the first time in Dalena, there was a conflict between 
two educated men, one who was a leader on the basis of ascrip- 
tive qualities while the other, who challenged his leadership, 
based his claim to leadership on his own achievement. The 
repercussions of the conflict between the leader of Party A and 
the lawyer were self-evident during the Group Panchayat elec- 
tions; several educated youth clamoured for a place in the 
elective office. The lawyer summed up his own attitude as well 
as that of the other youth in the following words: 


The traditional leaders of the village do not want educated 
boys to stand for an elective office. They are afraid that 
because of our wider knowledge and contacts, we would keep 
а check on any irregularities they may indulge in. 


Altogether, even if the objective of the educated youth were 
different, they shared a common feeling of resentment towards. 
the established leadership. This attitude was not limited to 
the educated youth alone; one passive leader within Party В 
stated: 


The leader has ruined this village, there is no unity left. The 
old do not bother and the young drink and gamble because 
they see their elders doing the same. As far as the leader of 
the other party is concerned, he is not interested in the village 
affairs at all because he spends all his time in Mandya. 


This general feeling of discontent and frustration, together with 
the plight of the educated unemployed, found expression in the 
official Panchayat elections held in 1978. 


Group PANCHAYAT ELECTIONS 
Under the Indian Government’s policy for decentralisation of 
administration, each revenue village was empowered to elect a 
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Panchayat with the number of members in proportion Sr 
population. A certain numbers of seats were reserved for ң 
scheduled castes (Harijans, tribals and other backward ares 
The Mysore Village Panchayat and District Board Act of 19 
changed the Constitution, rights and duties of the bce 
Panchayat. Yt introduced universal adult franchise and replace 
hereditary with elected authority. It further stipulated that 
hereditary offices no longer had a claim to membership in the 
Panchayat. They had to seek election to be represented on the 
official body; the Chairman and the Vice-Chairman of the 
village Panchayat were to be elected by the elected members of 
the Panchayat as well. The former's power and duties, however, 
were basically those of the hereditary Patel (Epstein, 1962: 
147). 

In 1959, the Mysore Village Panchayats and Local Boards Act 
Was passed. Under the Provision of this new Act, a three tier 
decentralised local administration, consisting of the village 
Panchayats, taluk boards and a 
Was organised. *The re 
social and political wir 


construction of roads anq buildi 


trees and other pro 


Accountant is the ex-officio Secretary of the Panchayat. Dalena 


lages joined together under one village 
f a total of fifteen seats, four are alloca- 
а reserved seat for д female member. 

ше of the Groy Panchayat elections 
held in 1978 as compa ere 


: à ed with other years was that all male 
Candidates Were literate, all belonged to the upper income group 
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up to the secondary and post-secondary level and the remaining 
two were graduates—the lawyer and Neelegowda. Thus, the 
scramble for seats in the Group Panchayat turned into a conflict 
between three categories of youth; first, those who were village- 
based and land-centred; second, those who were involved in the 
Wider economy, and finally, an unemployed graduate. All candi- 
dates nominated from Party B belonged to the first category 
While the others were from Party A and its breakaway faction: 
Although Neelegowda belonged to Party B, he did not stand 
for elections with the approval and/or support of the leaders of 
the party; once he had filed his nomination, he received some 
Support from Party A. If Neelegowda had not turned to Party 
A’s faction for support, he would have had little chance against 
the candidates who were supported by other factions in the 
village. Moreover, Party B would have used all its material 
resources and personal contacts to defeat Neelegowda. 

The reserved seats for the Harijans, as already stated, are in 
Proportion to their population. One of the contestants for such 
а seat was Raju, a youth from Dalena. Since there are relatively 
few Harijan households in Dalena, he filed his nomination 
from an adjacent village. Raju’s case exemplified the emergence 
Of a similar pattern among the Harijans as among the Peasants; 
the proposed candidate was educated, employed and also in 
the younger age category. ^ қ 

Raju is a twenty-four year old son of an illiterate marginal 
Peasant, who owns 2.75 acres of dry and 0.50 acre of grazing 
land in Dalena. Raju is his father’s eldest son and has been 
educated up to the pre-university level. He is employed asa 
clerk in the cooperative society located in one of the neighbou- 
Ting villages on a monthly salary of Rs. 150. He is married to 
a girl who has studied up to Standard VIII. She works on the 
family farm as well as an agricultural labourer along with Raju’s 
two younger brothers, who have never attended ‘school. 
Although Raju lost the elections to the boy who isa resident of 
the village from where he had filed his nominations, the fact 
that he stood for the Group Panchayat elections illustrates the 
changing attitudes of the younger Harijans in Dalena. Raju 
had filed his nominations without consulting the village leaders; 
he did not receive any support or encouragment from the 
leaders or the educated youth in Dalena. However, it is possible 
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that his decision to stand for the Group Panchayat may have 
been largely motivated by the fact that the Revenue Minister in 
the state cabinet and the District Commissioner at that time 
were Harijans. 

The Group Panchayat nominations were filed two months 
after the taluk board elections, which meant that tensions bet- 
ween the different factions were still high. Moreover, there was 
a great deal of resistance from the richer land-centred peasants 
to the aspirations of the educated youth for political office. One 
of the medium peasants in the upper income bracket stated 
that ‘the educated youth should look for employment in the ur- 
ban sector and not waste their time in village affairs. Besides 
once they are employed, they would have no time or interest in 
attending to village matters anyway.’ Moreover, the following 
views expressed by Devegowda, one of the nominees of Party B, 
exemplifies the perception of a literate and richer peasant ге“ 
garding the functions of a Group Panchayat member. 

Devegowda, closely related to the leader of Party B, is a twen- 
ty-six year old medium peasant. Since his father’s death, he has 
not only managed his family affairs, but has also bought 0.50 
acre of wet land two years ago. He has studied up to Standard 
IX and is generally respected in the village for his wisdom 
and his ability as an effective arbitrator. In fact, many from 
Party B view him as the potential leader of the party. In his 
view, a good Panchayat member 15 one who is able to settle 
disputes between two families as well as two parties. He should 
help the illiterate peasants to survey their land, maintain their 
land records and act as a mediator between peasants and 
the revenue officials. In other words, he should be competent 
enough to act as a middle man between the villager and the 
bureaucracy, 

In contrast to Devegowda’s Perception, the educated youth 
feel that the Group Panchayat can be an effective instrument 
through which certain developmental programmes such as road 
building, drainage systems and a nursery school can be introdu- 
ced in the village. However, these differences in perception may 
also be attributed to the aspirations of the educated but unem- 
ployed youth such as Neelegowda, and employed youth, like the 
lawyer, for a higher political Office. In their perception, a polit!” 
cal career can be effectively pursued only by building a base 2! 
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the village level and by entering the lowest political office in the 
Tegion. 

The other nominees from Party B were Manjugowda—the 
twenty-year old son of a big peasant, who has_completed his 
high school and is now involved in full time-time agricultural 
activity; and Chikke Thimmegowda, the third candidate, who is 
a twenty-three-year old medium peasant who has had no for- 
mal education. The female candidate, Gowriamma, although il- 
literate seemed aware of the reasons for her nomination. Asshe 
confessed, ‘I am not too keen on standing for the Panchayat but 
I had no choice in the matter because the leader of Party B, who 
is my brother, and my husband insisted I stand. I am an iite- 
гаје women with no knowledge of meetings and agenda.” ‘She 
seemed doubtful about winning the elections against Neelegow- 
da since he is the son of her husband’s younger brother. Win- 
ning the election, therefore, for her became an issue of prestigé 
involving her immediate family, the leader of Party B and-his 
Party. The leader had proposed her name inthe hope that thé 
villagers would exercise their franchise on ascriptive criterion 
Such as age and maturity as opposed to a young man who had 
defied the authority of the leader. Moreover, he realised that no 
household in Dalena would cast two votes for two candidates 
from the same family; in his perception, therefore, his sister had 
à greater chance of winning than Neelegowda. 

The nominees from the breakaway party were the lawyer and 
Muttegowda, the village shop-owner. Party A proposed the 
name of Shankaregowda, the eldest son of the rice mill 
Owner. He has studied up to pre-university and is married to à 
girl who is literate; his manages he father’s mill located on 
the main Bangalore-Mysore highway. 

„Тһе polling day was marked with hectic activity in the’ 
Village. By the end of the day 602 votes had been cast. Since the 
Voting list contained 645 names the candidates asked the presid- 
ing officer whether they could divide the remaining forty-three 
Votes amongst themselves. The officer at first refused but later 
relented to their request. The elected candidates were the law- 
Yer, Neelegowda, Devegowda, and the mother of the leader of 
Party A (sce Table 1). 

Altogether, each party in the village was represented in the 
Group Panchayat. Neelegowda’s victory created ill-feeling 
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Table 1 


Individual Candidates and the Number of Votes Received in Dalena’s 
Group Panchayat Elections (1978) 


Name of the Candidate Total Number of Votes 
Received 
Lawyer* 229 
Muttegowda 141 
Neelegowda* 26L 
Chikke Thimmegowda 225 
The Mother of the leader of Party A* 301 
Shankaregowda 197 
Gowriamma 253 
Devegowda* 331 
Manjugowda 220 


*Elected members. 


The following case study of Neelegowda, therefore, exempli- 
fies a new trend in Dalena 


-— 
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power and administrative links for achieving their economic and 
political objectives. 

Neelegowda is twenty-eight years old and the eldest son of a 
medium peasant. It took him ten years to complete his education, 
i.e., a Bachelor's degree; he failed his secondary examinations 
four times, his pre-university, twice, and his BA examinations 
twice. Dodda Channegowda had high aspirations for his son; 
he wanted him to have the status of a graduate and a salaried 
worker. To be able to realise this, he always treated Neelegowda 
differently from his other children. Neelegowda himself 
admitted: 


While I was in school, I was always fed first. I was given 
clarified butter with my rice, extra portions of meat and milk, 
my clothes were washed separately and I bathed twice a week 
instead of the usual once. Although I was the eldest child and 
the only son of my parents at that time, I was never given апу 
housework or expected to work on the family farm. Besides, 
my father decided not to keep any sheep because otherwise 1 
would have had to graze them. Every time I passed my 
examinations, I was given pocket money and new clothes to 
wear. In my final year in college, my father sent me toa 
Peasant boys hostel in Mandya so that I could concentrate 
on my work away from the village environment. When I got 
my degree I received a wristwatch as a present from my father. 


Neelegowda graduated in 1975 but remained unemployed for 
three years, during which time he played cards, went to the 
theatre in Mandya and just spent time with his friends from 
Dalena and the neighbouring villages. In the middle of 1978 
his father demanded that Neelegowda work on the land; the 
latter had no alternative but to comply with his father's wishes, 
at least until such time as he decided to stand for the Group 
Panchayat. 

Since the beginning of his new career in politics, Neelegowda 
works as a contractor in Dalena as well as in neighbouring 
villages. He began work for small amounts of moncy, but now 
he has progressed to contract work involving approximately 
Rs. 5,000 or more. Altogether, his position in the Group Panch- 
ayat has elevated his status within the village community. In” 
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discharging his official duties, such as issuing licences, he has 
won the support of individual villagers in return for certain 
favours rendered. Although educated youth such as Neelegowda 
are critical of such traditional exercise of authority, the official 
System actually reinforces the traditional form of leadership. 
Thus, ‘the dispensing of favours from above and the reinforce- 
ment of the system by the local elites in the rural areas via the 
Panchayat tiers are in conflict with the government ideals 
(Borgstróm 1976: 153). 

In order to further strengthen his position in the village, 
Neelegowda initiated the Construction of a drainage system in 
Dalena. Furthermore, he hopes to start a nursery school in the 
village and to take greater interest in the School Management 
Committee. Asa first step, he organised a small function at the 
request of the primary school headmaster, and distributed 
Sweets to the school children on 14 November 1978 (which is 
celebrated as Childrens’ Day all over India), The headmaster 
later recounted that this occasion was the first of its kind, when 
T the school children by someone in 


In a business enterprise, In his view, land, no matter how small, 
Provides the ultimate se 


Despite the emphasis on small а by 
evel ammes 
the educated youth, the factj Жалан қ 


vements. In early 1979, work on the 
It because the area where the 
4S Covered with hay, manure 
did not take the initiative 10 
xisting hostility between Neele- 
> between the leaders of parties 
Party A and the lawyer; and 
der of Party B. In another 
е received a setback because of à 


амусг and the lea 


instance, the lawyer's initiativ 
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family dispute concerning his uncle who belongs to Party B. 
Through his wider contacts, the lawyer had managed to secure: 
the taluk board’s approval to build a road in the village. The 
агса in question was the widely used but unpaved road leading 
to the canal opposite the poor people’s colony (see Map 4 in 
Chapter 2). On hearing his plans, objections were raised by his 
uncle because part of the land where the lawyer proposed buil- 
ding a road was in the uncle's property. He informed the lawyer 
that he intended building a house in that area and maintained 
that any new road could be built only after the house was 
constructed. By early 1979, however, construction work had not 
begun because the uncle, who is in salaried employment, lives 
in Mysore. Thus, as Beals found in his study of a Karnataka 
village, Dalena too, is lacking in political unity where ‘much of 
the energy is dissipated in factional conflicts and disputes” 
(1959: 437). 

The picture іп Dalena, therefore, is one of conflict, contradic- 
tion and disillusionment; there is no village-wide leadership. 
The village Panchayat has ceased to be a platform for solutions 
to problems that face individual households as well as the com- 
munity. The original factions have lost their internal coherence; 
kinship and lineage no longer work as an indissoluble bond, and 
education has made inroads into intra-cast status and function- 
ing. The educated youth are vying with each other for greater 
Prestige and power in the village as is exemplified in the case of 
the lawyer and Neelegowda. In other words, among those who 
have the advantage of status ascription, а tendency is develop- 
ing of using factional alignments and realignments for indivi- 
dual advancement. Altogether, the educated youth who have 
emerged as a new group in Dalena, are predominantly from the 
upper socio-economic group. AS Narain, Pande and Sharma 
found in their study of a North Indian state, ‘education has yet 
to acquire a decisive role in the making of rural elite . . . educa- 
tion in their case is а function of economic status’ (1976: 226- 
27). This applies to Dalena as well. 

While the demand for education has increased in Dalena, job 
opportunities have not expanded commensurately with the 
growth in educational attainments. In such circumstances, ‘the 
direct influences of educational achievement on status is suppres- 
sed by the influence of antecedent social status’ (Foster, 1977: 
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228). From an egalitarian point of view, only those cases of 
mobility are decisive which, in fact, reduce the social distance 
between different socio-economic groups. In Dalena, formal 
education, far from being an instrument of upward mobility has 
instead reaffirmed status ascription, as is exemplified in the 
cases of educated Harijans and the poorer Peasants. In other 
words, similar educational qualifications have not overridden 
ascriptive factors such as caste and socio-economic status. This 
trend has inevitably led to greater differentiation between castes 
and within castes; it has widened the gap between the rich and 
the poor as it has between the young and the old. But there is 
no doubt that the spread of education has led to increased 
Politicisation and to the emergence, in the struggle for leader- 
ship, of a younger and educated class which, however, belongs 
to the better-off sections of rural society. The new leadership 
may also have more positive links with development than the 
older and less educated leadership (though from the same caste 
and economic groups) that it is seeking to replace. On the other 
hand, they may lack the former's land and village-centred 
authority for resolving family disputes within the village, 
acting as a mediator between the villager and the bureaucracy» 
and maintaining the village as a community not subject 10 
erosion or division by external forces, 


IV 


CONCLUSION 


Educational Aspirations and 
Rural Development 10 


А lines my children to attend school and college; if they had 
wile ucated then they would have found it easier to secure 
heu с ја in the modern sector. This would not only have 
янь ds 1em to earn their livelihood, but would have also 
de diis lives a little more easy and comfortable than it 
n for me. 

m T 2 ig to tell others why they should send their children 
PT P then I would tell them that education would help 
í to acquire wisdom and give them the ability to handle 
their life. Most importantly, education would help them in 
securing employment, which would enable them to look after 


their parents and support them in their struggle for existence. 


A marginal Harijan peasant from Dalena 


It А А ; е4 3 
Was widely believed that the rapid quantitative expansion of 
e key-stone to accelerated 


educati 

dares сга. opportunities was th 

тыда dae development; it would contribute towards skill 
rmation, productivity, learning of new jdeas and techniques. 


Е. assumption was based on the experiences of Western 
N in which expansion of educational facilities had been 
foe with economic growth. These expectations proceeded 
a the supposition that schools Wes the effective agents for 
ae. an unlimited range of cognitive and effective educa- 

and social goals. 


Contrary to the states’ expectations, the education system in 
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India has perpetuated an increase in social segregation and 
widened economic differentiation. 

This study has attempted to determine changes in the demand 
for education within the overall socio-economic framework in 
Which they are firmly embedded. It thus differs from most other 
Studies on education which have usually concentrated almost 
exclusively on issues that are internal to the education system. 
To examine this broader setting necessitated a village-type study 


to indicate the complexity of the relationship between educa- 
tional and socio-economic changes. 

Major changes 1 
tion and subseque 


ly to all citizens, but in fact а 


sures have helped only a small 
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©. A dow yE ; Бу Ше diversification in their economic activi- 
employment n ured into entrepreneurial functions and salaried 
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bution of landholding; Peasants, the dominant regional caste 
‘comprise 80 per cent of the village population and own 96 per 
cent of the land (see Table 2 in Chapter 3). By contrast, the 
Harijan households who comprise 10 per cent of Dalena’s 
Population own no more than 4 per cent of the total land. This 
section of the community suffers from an extreme shortage of 
land, and do not have the means to acquire more acreage. 
Their lowly status within the caste structure has obstructed their 
access to urban employment. The village artisans have experi- 
enced similar disadvantages. Significantly, about 27 per cent of 
the landless households are headed by women, who are the 
Poorest of the poor. It was for this group that education was 
‘expected to provide a channel of socio-economic mobility, 
because education is a pre-condition for Public sector employ- 
ment. 

Therefore, an obvious overlap exists in Dalena between 
caste and economic status; economic differentiation exists even 
Within castes. Although income from sources other than land is 
a major determinant of the economic status of a household, in 
an agricultural society like Dalena, land continues to be a major 
index of wealth, social status and security. Thus, the socio- 
economic trend in Dalena is one of growing inequality. Econo- 
mic differentiation is on the rise, the population has increased, 
and frequent divisions of small units of land have made culti- 


vation uneconomical. Consequently, there is growing pressure 
among the households in Dalena to seek alternative sources 
of steady income, 
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the overall demand for lab 
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construction of roads a 
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gation in Mandya region increased 
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W operations such as water control, 
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Finally, the founding of the My: 
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1939, further boosted urban wages and salaried employment. 
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and 27 per cent are female. Among the ‘traditionalists’ 15 per 
cent of the medium peasants and 59 per cent of the small pea- 
sants have one member from a household working as an agri- 
cultural labourer, as compared to 88 per cent of the marginal 
peasants who have at least two. Similarly, of the total working 
population among the minority castes, 78 per cent of the 
Harijans and 45 per cent of the Artisans supplement their 
income through wages from agricultural labour. Altogether, 43. 
per cent of the total landless population follow wage labour as 
their primary occupation. 

Among the ‘cash-earners’ only 8 per cent of the households. 
work as agricultural labourers to supplement their income. 
These households are generally large in size; their dry landhold- 
ing is below 1 acre, while their monthly income from the 
urban sector is less than Rs. 150. 

Moreover, the presence of salaried households, in particular, 
as also other ‘cash-earners’ in the village and the changes in their 
life-styles such as, diet, housing, medical care and attitude to 
education, has accentuated the socio-economic differentiation in 
Dalena. Yet very little change is noticeable in the sphere of 
social interaction within the village. Caste continues to govern 
intra-village social relationships. 

The pattern of change in Dalena’s economy brought about 
by population growth and the resulting increase in dependency 
ratios, diminishing landholdings and increasing fragmentation 
of land per household, in a setting which lacks a secondary 
source of production and has only limited scope for external 
enterprise, has been traced. Furthermore, urban proximity, 
participation in the market economy and the growing number 
of ‘cash-earners’ have not only increased the demand for dur- 
able goods but cash seems to have become a strong factor in 
the functioning of the social and economic system of the village. 
This is apparent not only in the attitudes and aspirations of the 
inhabitants of Dalena but also in their actions with regard to 
hiring labour, marketing crops, the consumption pattern for 
non-durable goods, and job preferences. 

In response to a combination of these changes, a majority 
of the households in Dalena һауе resorted to more than опе- 
source of income. This has inevitably affected the motivations 
and aspirations of the villagers. Parents now have an additional 
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incentive to invest in the education of their children; in their 
perception it is the only avenue to wage and salaried employ- 
ment in the urban sector. 

The historical development of Mandya region, the fact that 
Dalena is a dry village with a growing population, inequitable 
land distribution, scarcity of land, seasonal employment, limited 
‘opportunities for entreprenurial activities and low levels of 
living, have all contributed towards a demand for formal educa- 
tion as well as educational and occupational aspirations among 
the inhabitants of Dalena. 

For a majority, educational qualifications and certificates 
have become the established route to economic mobility. This 
is explained by an increase in tenured, rather than non-tenured, 
occupations in Dalena since 1955. Besides, for the poor, school- 
ing is the only way by which they can alter their social and eco- 
nomic status, while for the rich it has become an important basis 
Тог the continuation of the status quo. Altogether, for the rich 
апа the poor alike, access to literacy and higher education has 
become one of the most important criteria for prestige and 
‘status. Most Dalena villagers regard formal education as the 
panacea for their socio-economic problems. 

A tradition of literacy existed in Dalena even before the 
advent of irrigation and the development of a market economy 
in Mandya district. Certainly before and soon after the intro- 
duction of irrigation in this region, access to Kulimatha (educa- 
tion by payment) was confined to the big peasants and a few 
households among the Artisan caste. As already stated, control 
over wet land exaggerated the economic differentiation; for the 
poor, the acquisition of literacy skills seemed the most likely 
‘channel for improving their socio-economic status. This percep- 
сс saw the emergence of differing attitudes towards 
tie сае education by all segments of village 

WD кті. O-economic development led to economic 
diversification in Dalena which in turn directed a change in the 
Tocal social structure. 

The demand for Kulimatha education in Dalena can be divi- 
‘ded into three time Periods: pre-irrigation, post-irrigation (1931), 
and its co-existence with the Government primary school (1960). 
Each of these stages Signified a change in the content, opportu- 
nity and access to elementary education by different socio- 
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economic strata in Dalena as well as their aspirations for 
upward social mobility. 

Kulimatha education in the pre-irrigation period was confined 
mainly to rich peasants and the Artisan caste. The advent of 
irrigation and the consequent development of Mandya town, 
however, provided the watershed in demand for education in 
Dalena. It offered new opportunities and encouraged households 
of all castes to seek new avenues of socio-economic mobility as 
well as to acquire prestige and status within the traditional 
society. Furthermore, literacy skills began to be perceived as a 
major factor affecting entry into the urban labour force. 

Post-irrigation Kulimatha schools were open to Harijans as 
well, who until now had been denied access to any form of 
education in the village because of their lowly ascribed status 
in the caste hierarchy. Yet this change did not really come into 
effect until ten years after the advent of irrigation. Initially, this 
phenomenon provided an incentive for the acquisition of basic 
literacy skills, but the demand for formal education did not 
really develop until the changing economic structure made a 
few years of institutionalised schooling functional in essentially 
economic terms. Subsequently, the rapid expansion of educa- 
tional facilities and educational attainments, without a commen- 
surate growth in the modern sector job opportunities, has 
brought about a ‘qualification escalation’. Consequently, this has 
resulted їп а demand for secondary and even tertiary education in 
Dalena. The increase in the literacy level and the demand for 
and supply of education in Dalena can, therefore, be positively 
correlated with the changes in the wider economy and their 
consequent impact on the socio-economic structure of the 
village. 

The system of Kulimatha education, as it existed before the 
beginning of Government schools inand around Dalena, consis- 
ted largely of instruction in reading, writing, arithmetic and a 
rudimentary knowledge of popular religious texts. Altogether, 
these schools laid considerable emphasis on moulding the 
character of children based on a code of conduct derived from 
the ancient mythological literature of India. This implied that 
although a majority of villagers were illiterate they were not 
without education. The education they received was informal 
and non-formal, leaning heavily on traditional knowledge and 
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skills, frequently imparted by those who were literate to those 
who were not. Thus, the dominance of oral tradition signified 
that there was no need to be ashamed or to feel inadequate 
because of illiteracy. 

In recent years, the growing population and the consequent 
sub-division of land has made formal education an alternative 
proposition; this is evident in the dramatic increase in school 
enrolment and attendance as well as a demand for higher 
education, especially among the Peasants. In spite of the 
restraining influence of the environment and frustration with the 
school system, the inhabitants of Dalena frequently compare 
and contrast their own deprivations and limited opportunity for 
mobility with the current changes that have taken place in the 
wider economy since their own youth. They fervently hope that 
the new opportunities will enable at least one of their sons to 
move up the ladder of socio-economic success. As Foner found 
in her study of a village in Jamaica (1973), the villagers’ desire 
to educate their children furthermore stems from the fact that 
they have transferred their own unfulfilled aspirations for 
mobility to their children. In their perception, mobility is 
synonymous with non-manual employment which, in effect, 
would lead to an improvement in status. Furthermore, ап 
educated employed youth would not only provide old-age secu- 
tity, but would also take over the family responsibility of educa- 
ting and supporting the younger members of the household. 

Based on the past experience of the Ки тата and the present 
performance of the Government school, parents have greater 
faith in the indigenous system than the official schools. 

The nature of the existing school system, however, has made 
the villager of Dalena frustrated and dissatisfied with Govern- 
ment institutions. In their experience, it neither imparts educa- 
tion nor does it act as a channel to urban employment and 
socio-economic mobility, except for a few. Altogether, the 
continued existence of the Manepatha (home tuition), nearly 
eighteen years after the beginning of the Government school, 
indicates the villagers' lack of confidence in, and disillusionment 
with, the manner in which elementary education in formal 
schools is imparted. Moreover, one of the major factors in the 
perpetuation of the Manepatha is the villagers’ aspiration for 
conformity. By contrast, official schools stress competition and 
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some of the subjects taught bear little relation to the village 
environment. Thus, in the perception of the villager, it is the 
traditional school which in fact educates their children, while 
the Government schools, which should perform this function, 
are merely viewed as a channel for socio-economic mobility. 
Moreover, they perceive the Government school as an institu- 
tion which disseminates a set of values alien to the physical and 
cultural environment of their children. ; 
The expectations from the formal school go beyond its imme- 
diate function of awarding certificates. Irrespective of the socio- 
economic group to which a household head belongs, he believes 
that if a child is not exposed to minimum confinement in a dis- 
ciplined environment such as a school, he will go astray for 
want of anything better to do. The concept of going ‘astray’ in 
the villagers' vocabulary involves indulging in activities such as 
gambling, stealing, destroying others’ crops, smoking, consum- 
ing alcohol, using abusive language, eating in a restaurant, 
going to films, and wandering around the city aimlessly. But if 
a child is in a school environment, in their perception, he will be 
disciplined by the school-teacher. Furthermore, the classroom 
situation would expose the child to certain facts and knowledge 
which, in all probability, would mould his outlook on life. 
Altogether, a Dalena villager perceives the objectives of 
schooling and education not only in terms of being able to read 
and write, but also to acquire budhi (wisdom), vidhya (know- 
ledge), enlightenment, the ability to discriminate, and the сара- 
city to understand both one’s immediate environment as well as 
the environment at large. An educated person, therefore, is not 
one who merely emulates the youth in the city, but one who has 
good manners exemplified in polite forms of speech and 
acceptable behaviour. This includes hard work, continued 
respect for elders and responsibility to other members in the 
family. The emphasis on good behaviour led a big peasant to 
comment that “ап educated man with a bad character is inferior 
to an uneducated man with a good character’. In his view, 
literacy is the first step towards rising to the status of an 


educated man. 


ТЕ formal educat 
to be perceived as something W 
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expectations, either in terms of socio-economic mobility, social 
status, or both. 

The exposure to what was traditionally considered as educa- 
tion, as opposed to the secular nature of the formal school, has 
therefore, created a dilemma for the Dalena villager today. 
He continues to make a distinction between what he considers 
education to be and what the Government schools have to offer. 
In his perception, an educated man is one who conducts him- 
self in consonance with the established norms and values. 
Incidentally, this has led to a conflict between the ‘norms’ of 
the local system and those of individual achievement in the 
wider society. An ideal situation in their view would be a fusion 
of the traditional Manepatha with the formal system of educa- 
tion. 

Significantly, the villagers believe that an educated individual 
has a choice in life. The illiterate is dependent on the literate 
and if the former could learn to read and write it would, in 
effect, liberate him from a state of dependency and economic 
exploitation. However, the poorer households also believe that 
although literacy is useful to a peasant's life, it is not the main 
determinant of his success. The reason for his economic 
stability is inherited land and wealth. The teachers are caught 
in the bond of conflicting expectations; they endorse traditional 
values because of their rural background but in a classroom 
they communicate the values of the urban sector. 

A village school-teacher does not equate school failure with 
failure in life, yet he believes in the institution of the formal 
school as the only available channel of socio-economic mobility 
for the children from rural areas, Altogether, their rural back- 
ground creates a conflict of values between what they believe 
education Should achieve as Opposed to what success and failure 
in the school system implies. There is а clear distinction in their 
perception between high achievement in the classroom and the 
ingredients of sound Character. They perceive education as à 
COICODb Which comprises character-building, habit-formation, 
right attitudes and discipline. In spite of this, the teachers’ aspi- 
rations for their children аге nO different from those of the 
parents in Dalena; they look for fulfilment of their aspirations 
for socio-economic mobility through their students. Formal 
education, therefore, for the parents (as well as the teacher) has 
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come to have its own symbolic significance and become not only 
a passport for jobs in the urban sector but also a basis for 
status within the village. 

An important aspect of the parents’ aspirations is the role of 
the school-teacher. In their perception, a good teacher’s efficie- 
псу is exemplified in his moral behaviour, ability to enforce 
discipline, regularity in attendance, individual attention to 
pupils and teaching in a manner that would enable their 
children to comprehend and retain all that they have been 
taught in school. The reality of the formal school and its 
school-teachers in Dalena is, however, far removed from the 
villagers’ aspirations. The teachers are basically outsiders whose 
attitudes and initiatives are constrained by the demands 
of the establishment and inadequate training, as also by the 
factional rivalry in Dalena. As a result, their social contact with 
the community in which they teach is minimal, and in matters 
pertaining to the school or its pupils it is even less. Moreover, 
the teachers are state employees and not responsible to the local 
community. 

It must be emphasised that the formal Government school- 
teachers of Dalena do not live in the village. Villagers are un- 
able to either influence their conduct or the content of teaching. 
Many parents, because of their feelings of inadequacy due to 
these own illiterate status, do not approach the teachers. They 
argue that this situation could be rectified partially if the 
teachers became residents of the village. Their continuous pre- 


sence’ would enable teachers to guide their children’s acade- 
mic as well as moral behaviour. The poorer households of 


Dalena feel that since they are unable to afford private tuition 
for their children, а resident teacher would also be able to 
tutor them after school hours, without charging anything extra. 


In fact, the isolation of the teacher from the community is one 


of the reasons for the perpetuation of the Manepatha; for the 
villagers the Manepatha school-teacher is an accepted member 
of the community who not only participates in the socio-cultural 
activities of the village, but is also easily approachable unlike 
the formal school-teachers. Moreover, the poor quality of 
teaching together with parent’s educational aspirations for their 
children, has resulted in the richer families hiring private tutors. 
“Тһе poorer economic categories such as the lower, medium, 
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small, marginal and landless peasants, who cannot e e ede 
additional educational expense, are already virtually си E 
at the lower stages of schooling from the race for certifica 
igher degrees. . | 
р» п ози achievement for а boy—as perceived а 
the sample households—is that he must complete Standard at 
to be functionally literate; in their experience, a majority = 
those who dropped out of school at the end of the third ~ 
fourth year lapsed into illiteracy after a few years. Of the a, и 
households whose children are continuing in school or highe 
educational institutions, 53 per cent would like their sons to = 
in for Post-secondary education while the remaining 47 per еп 
would be satisfied with secondary education. Moreover, edu 
cational aspirations are significantly related to the first-born 
male in the family; the children attending school/college from 
79 per cent of the sample households are either the first-born 
or eldest son in a family. A similar Pattern can be discerned 


even among households whose children have dropped out of 
primary or high school. 


As far as girls are concer 


about the desirability of the 
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ice castes, there is a changing 
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Perceive education as 


à means to improve the chances of their 
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daughters in the marriage market, while the latter regard it as 
a path to new and better income-earning opportunities. 

However, there is а considerable gap between the desired and 
realised educational achievements among the villagers of Dalena. 
As already stated, the demand for formal education at all levels 
in the village has almost doubled since 1970. The clientele ofthe 
school system, however, largely comprise the upper-income 
groups in Dalena. There is, nevertheless, à noticeable difference 
in enrolment and attendance at primary school in accordance 
with the socio-economic category of the households. The 
*cash-earners' are more aware of the importance of educa- 
tional qualifications in terms of securing urban employment 
and, therefore, à higher proportion of their children attend 
school as compared with the ‘traditionalists’. 

At the next level of schooling, it becomes obvious that only 
those who are already among the wealthiest can afford the conti- 
nued education of their children. At the secondary and the 
tertiary level, the demand for education largely depends on 
the extent of wet landownership; the educational achievers, 


therefore, are primarily from the upper-income group. Right 


from the beginning of formal schooling, there is a bias against 


the lower socio-economic strata, disregarding differential abili- 
ties. Economic disparities, and not the factor of caste alone, 
are responsible for differential participation at the lower pri- 
mary level. For the poor, even if education is free, it is not 
without cost to the family. The opportunity cost of a child’s 
education, coupled with the high costs and fewer benefits, imp- 
lies a lower return from investment in a poorer child’s едиса- 
tion. 

The occupational aspirations of parents for their children are 
largely determined and associated with prestige ranking. Ideally, 
all sample households would like their sons to be employed in 
a Government job because it has the security of permanence and 
regularity of cash income as well as a pension upon retirement. 
In practice, the poorer households perceive any job that brings 
in cash as a ‘good job,’ even if it is irregular and/or temporary 
in nature, such as working as a casual labourer in the modern 


sector. In contrast, the upper-income groups’ demand for post- 


secondary education is directly related not only to the main- 
ontext, but also to the acqui- 


tenace of status within the rural c 
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sition of status through white-collar employment. Thus, achiev- 
ed status in an urban environment reinforces ascribed status 
in the rural context. The villagers view a child who persists 
through the school system with hope, as one who has a greater 
chance in life. There is little alternative to success in school. | 
Villagers perceive formal education as a panacea to all their 
socio-economic problems created by a growing population 
Pressing increasingly on strictly limited land resources. However; 
the rate of growth of economic opportunities in the modern 
sector has fallen short of the expectations that education had 
created for the villagers. Therefore, land continues to be an 
important criterion for prestige ranking in Dalena. Among the 
medium Peasants, income, education апа occupation are 
becoming increasingly important as determinants of individual 
апа group status, Their extensive use of the formal educational 
institutions emphasises the existing status differentials. The 


d on formal education is gradually gaining 


cated youth constitute а new pressure 
group in the village. 


In Dalena, the empha 


sis on social Status has always been on 
status ascription, which 


itary succession, Within this emphasis on 
is now a change-element setting in 
on, which is perceived as a potential 
“economic mobility. This phenomenon in the 


through formal educati 


‚ but also seem to ћ 
and/or continuity in the village, 
While the demand 


ave affected major changes 


for education has increased in Dalena, job 
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opportunities have not expanded commensurate with increases 
in educational achievements. In such circumstances, the direct 
influences of educational achievement on status is suppressed by 
the influence of antecedent social status. From an egalitarian 
point of view, only those cases of mobility are decisive which, in 
fact, reduce the social distance between different socio-economic 
groups. In Dalena, formal education, far from being an instru- 
ment of upward mobility has instead reaffirmed status ascrip- 
tion, as is illustrated in the cases of educated Harijans and the 
poorer peasants. In other words, similar educational qualifica- 
tions have not overridden ascriptive factors such as caste and 
socio-economic status. This trend has inevitably led to greater 
differentation between castes and within castes it has widened. 
the gap between the rich and the poor and between the young 
and the old. But there is no doubt that the spread of education 
has led to increased politicisation and to the emergence in the 
struggle for leadership of a younger and educated class which, 
however, belongs to the better-off sections of rural society. The 
new leadership may also have more positive links with develop- 
ment than the older and less educated leadership (though from 
the same caste and economic groups) that it is seeking to replace. 
On the other hand, they may lack the former’s land and village- 
centred authority for resolving family disputes within the 
village, acting as a mediator between the villager and the 
bureaucracy, and maintaining the village as a community not 
subject to erosion or division by external forces. 

Most villagers, rich and poor alike, perceive formal educa- 
tion as a channel for socio-economic mobility. Their aspirations 
for their sons are for them to move out of the rural system. Yet, 
the traditional attachment to land continues to persist among 
the educated as well as the illiterate. They do not consider 
formal education as а necessary pre-condition to output; to 
them yields are basically determined by the extent of landhold- 
ing in Dalena rather than by the level of the peasants’ education. 
‘Studies from various parts of the third world reveal conflicting 
and generally very weak relationships between schooling and 
its benefits to agriculture, apart from the propensity to adopt 
progressive farming methods' (Colclough, 1977: 578). 

The educational achievements of an increasing number of 
youths from richer households, at a time when there was а 
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decline in economic growth, resulted in their inability to secure 
urban employment to which they aspired. Yet they continue to 
have their ancestral landholding to fall back on. 

The educated youth among the landed caste seek to confirm 
their hereditary status by access to political power and adminis- 
trative links. The Group Panchayat is used as a spring-board by 
the educated youth to develop official Contacts for securing 
income-producing jobs, as well as for consolidating their power 
base in the village in preparation for higher political office. In 
their perception, the acquisition of higher positions helps in 
acquiring wealth and thereby a higher social status (Narain er. 
al., 1976: 22). The educated youth are motivated to strive 
towards leadership Positions not because they desire to introduce 
changes in the village, but rather from a consideration of indivi- 
dual advancement, The wealthier educated youth have turned to 
Politics to vent their frustration. Their formal education has re- 
affirmed their Superior status, which they now use to manipulate 
the political scene With a view to individual economic advan- 
tage. By contrast, for the poor ‘the situation of denial has far 


to appropriate educational resources for 
Poor not only poor but unable to perceive 
cause their poverty’ (Williamson 1979: 22). 
Although Schools provide a link with the wider economy and 
are perceived as alternative channels for socio-economic mobility, 


they have little to offer the person who is concerned with impro- 
vements and changes in his own communit ilkening, 
1968: 129), M 
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succeed іп tertiary education. Therefore, any hypothesis must 
take into account the diversity of social considerations. 
The one result which emerges clearly from my study is that 
education has reaffirmed the existing socio-economic differen- 
tiation within Dalena. Formal education has resulted in the 
formation of a new political pressure group within Dalena, 
comprising unemployed educated youth from richer households. 
It remains to be seen what impact this new group will manage 
to exert on Dalena’s socio-economic system. 

The provision of formal education has failed to realise the 
expectations of educationists as well as the aspirations of the 
lower socio-economic strata in terms of constituting an agent for 
Social change. The Kulimatha in the past, as formal education 
in the present, has perpetuated and reinforced the existing social 
order in Dalena. Further studies are necessary to determine 
Whether the arguments presented here apply elsewhere. 


APPENDICES 


Appendix А 


Literacy Rate by Sex іп Karnataka and All[India-1951-71 (Percent) 


Karnataka All India 
Year Male Female Total Male Female Total 
1951 29.1 9.2 19.3 249 7.9 16.6 
1961 36.1 14.2 25.4 34.5 13.0 24.0 
1971 41.6 21.0 31.5 39.5 18.7 29.5 


Source: V.K.R.V. Rao ed., Planning Perspective: Policy Choices in 
Planning for Karnataka (1973-74 to 1988-89), Bangalore, Allied 


Publishers, 1978, р. 63. 


Appendix B 


Table B.1 


Mandya District: General Features, 1971 


Rural Population 


Rainfall 
Taluk Area то (Ten-Year Total Total Percentage 
Sq. Kms. Average Popu- of Rural 
Annual lation Population 
in mm.) to Total 
1. Mandya 715.1 cur 263310, 191173 726 
2. Maddur 618.1 7154 197,091 185,002 93.9 
3. Malavalli 804.3 713.5 189,645 165,101 87.1 
4. Nagamangala 1,040.5 634.8 130,789 117,883 90.1 
5. Krishnarajapet 906.3 588.5 154,232 144,601 93.8 
6. Рапдауарига 533.2 6482 113,799 100,403 88.2 
7. Srirangapatna 346.7 557.3 105,517 91,417 86.6 


648.0 1,154,374 995,586 86.2 


taluks will not tally with the dis- 


District total 4,958.0% 


*The total of the area figures of the $ 
trict figures because the former represent land use area and аге derived 


from figures supplied by the Director of Survey Settlement and Land 
Records in Karnataka while the latter are from the Surveyor General, 
India. 

aka, Taluk- 


Source: Government of Karnat k 
District, Mandya District and Regiona! 


wise Plan Statistics, Mandya 
] Planning Unit, 1977. 
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Appendix С 


Mandya District: Distribution of Landholdings by Size, 1971 


N 


Number of Holdings in the Size Class (in Hectares) 


10 апа Тош 


Less 
than I 1—2 2-5 5-10 Above 
- Мапдуа 16,232 7,539 5,911 930 145 30,757 


(52.8) (24.5) (19.2) (3.0) (0.5) (100) 


- Maddur 19737 7,28 6,28 1,150 246 34,909 
(56.6) (24) 723 (3.3) (0.7) (100) 
. Malavalli 30.53 9,560 5,374 762 122 45,971 


(65.6) (20.8) (19 (3.4) (0.3) (100) 


7,046 1,296 169 37,285 


. Nagamangala 19,865 8,948 
(18.9) (34 (0.4) (100) 


(53.3) (24.0) 


4,115 762 129 22,581 


. Pandavapura 12,250 5,325 
è (0.6) (100) 


(54.2) (23.6) (182) (3.4) 


2,838 434 65 15,387 


. Srirangapatna 7,966 4,084 
(2.8) (0.4) (100) 


(51.8) (26.5) (18.5) 


6,823 1,058 218 28,915 


. Krishnarajpet 12,695 8,121 
(3.7) (0.8) (100) 


(43.9) (80) (23.6) 


6,385 1,094 215,805 


38,155 
(100) 


District total 118,899 51,305 
(17.7) Q9 (0.5) 


(551) Q9 


-wi. isti dya 
d ataka, Taluk-wise Plan Statistics, Man 
ud ec аа d Regional Planning Unit, 1977. 


District, Mandya District ап 
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Appendix D 


Table D. 1 
Education: 1973-74, 1975-76 and 1976-77 


Literacy Level (%, in 1971) 
Taluk Total Male Female Rural Urban 


1. Krishnarajpet 22 33 11 16 5 
2. Maddur 19 28 11 17 7 
3. Malavalli 20 27 11 15 12 
4. Мапдуа 27 35 17 19 49 
5. Nagamangala 21 32 10 п 10 
6. Pandavapura 21 31 12 10 8 
7. Srirangapatna 27 34 20 12 9 

District total 23 32 13 19 11 

Table D.2 


Education: 1973-74, 1975-76 and 1976-77 


Tilil Number of. Primary Schools No. of Secondary Schools 
1973-74 1975-76 1976-77 1973-14 1915-76 1976-77 


1. Krishnaraj- 


pet 260 95 ое И 11 u 
2. Maddur 224 226 227 11 10 10 
3. Malavalli 240 о 247 и 12 12 
4. Мапдуа 275 m$ % п 9 19 
5. Маратапраја 266 268 270 8 8 У 
6. Pandavapura 154 155 156 6 8 3 
7. Srirangapatna 112 114 114 5 12 12 


District total 1,536 1,547 1,566 69 80 80 
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Appendix Е 


Employment and Unemployment—1973-74, 1975-76 


Mandya District : 
and 1976-77 


Number of Applicants on the Live Register of 
Employment Exchange, End December 1976 


Educated 
Graduates Matricula- Others Illiterates* Total 
tes 
1. Krishnarajpet T7 481 144 38 740 
2. Маддиг 122 858 322 95 1,398 
3. Malavalli 91 679 348 48 1,166 
4. Мапауа 316 2,012 1,066 403 3,797 
5. Nagamangala 42 317 280 40 679 
6. Pandavapura 69 442 122 39 672 
7. Srirangapatna 108 446 235 167 956 
District total 825 5,235 2,517 $31 ` 9,408 
*Under-represented. а! 
Source: Government of Karnataka, Taluk-wise Plan Statistics, Mandya 


District, Mandya District and Regional Planning Unit, 1977. 
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Аррепаїх С 


Table G. 1 


Wet Landownership among ‘Traditional’ Households in Dalena 


Landholding HH who Own HH without Landless Households 
Category Wet andjor any Wet 
Garden Land Land 


No. se No. 25 No. % Мо. % 

Landless - — - == 33 — 33 130 
Marginal 17 50 17 о = - 34 100 
Small 22 63 13 т == - 35 100 
Medium 61 92 e) B = — 66 100 
Big 6 100 == — — — 6 100 
Total 106 61 35 20 33 19 174 100 


Table G. 2 


Wet Landownership among ‘Cash-earning’ Households in Dalena 


Landholding HH who Own HH without Landless Households 


Category Wet апајог any Wet 

Garden Land Land 

БЕ 222 

No. vA No. % Мо. yA No. % 
Landless — — — — 11 100 и 100 
Marginal 4 40 6 60 -- — 10 100 
Small 64 E 36 E — 11 100 
Medium 11 85 2 15 — — 13 100 
Big 1 170 = E = - 1 100 


Total 23 
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Appendix H 


Table H. 1 
House Types by Caste among Dalena Households 
Caste Roof Type Households 
Mangalore Local Thatched 
Tiles Tiles 
No 8% No. % No. % Ne. % 
Peasant 40 23 129 74 5 3 174 100 
Напјап — — 4 19 17 81 21 100 
Washerman 4 44.5 1 11 4 45 9 100 
Artisan = ES 4 50 4 50 8 100 
Gypsy = — — = 3 100 3 100 
Oil presser 1 100 — - — == 1 100 
Вагђег 1 100 - = == == 1 100 
Peasant (Andhra 
Pradesh) — = = - 1 100 1 100 
Christian — 6 1 100 = - 1 100 
Acolyte — — 1 100 c жә 1 100 
Total 46 21 M0 a 3 1 5 zo 100 


Note: Households living in rented accommodation have also been inclu- 
ded in this table as well as in the subsequent tables on housing. 


Table H. 2 
House Types by Caste among Dalena Households 
Caste Ventilation Households 
Good | Fair Nil 
No % No % No. % No. % 
Peasant 22 13 4 28 103 5 174 100 
Напјап =- — = жш 21 100 21 100 
Washerman 2 22 > 5 5 5 9 100 
Artisan — mee 8 100 8 100 
Сурзу со жы Бшш уш 3 100 3 100 
Ой ргеззег 1 100 = == -— ES 1 100 
Barber ы it Е 1 100 1 100 
Peasant 
(Andhra 
Pradesh); = аа 1 100 1 100 
Christian = = 1 100 == ж 1 100 
Acolyte кон бс. 1 100 1 100 
Total 29: 10 288 22 ce 220 100 
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Table H. 3 
Caste Flooring Households 
Cement Mud 

No. Ж Мо. DA No. ГА 
Peasant 53 30 121 70 174 100 
Напјап — — 21 100 21 100 
Washerman 4 44 5 56 9 100 
Artisan - — 8 100 8 100 
Сурѕу - — 3 100 3 100 
Oil presser 1 100 = — 1 100 
Barber — = 100 1 100 

Peasant (Andhra 
Pradesh) — — 1 100 1 100 
Christian — = 1 100 1 100 
Acolyte = == 1 100 1 100 
Total 58 26 162 74 220 100 


Appendix I 


School Inspection Report* 
Standard 1 
The alphabet and spelling have been taught and numbers 
have been taught up to 100; the children have learnt the 
multiplication tables up to five by heart. The 26th lesson has 
been completed and all the children can read very well; they 
have memorised three poems. In general, children's progress is 


good. 


Standard П 

The 23rd lesson has bei 
well; five poems have been taug 
rised: In social studies, the lesson 0 


en completed and the children can read 
ht which have also been memo- 
n ‘Towns and Villages’ 


Note: The School Inspector's reports are expected to be confidential. 
However, а copy Was obtained from one of the teachers of Dalena's 
lower primary school. This is not to be reproduced without the 


author's prior permission. 
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has been taught; in mathematics, addition and subtraction is di 
progress whereas in science the lesson on domestic and wi 
animals has been completed. 

Standard III 


In social studies, the lesson оп ‘Administration of Villages 
was introduced to the class satisfactorily and its purpose was 
explained well. The teacher began the lesson by asking ques- 
tions and then proceeded to explain how the village ан 
the village accountant and the tehsildar (Revenue PIN M 
discharge their responsibilities in the administration of | 
village. Their functions were Tepeated to the class twice. H 
during the question and answer period, only a few were el : 
give the correct answer. At the end of the class the teac " 
wrote a summary of the lesson on the blackboard for the 


children to copy. The lesson was taught satisfactorily but more 
homework should be given. 


Standard IV 
In science, the lesson on the 
to the class. The Purpose of t 
subject was presented in th 
However, due to the short 


“Digestive System’ was introduced 
he lesson was explained well and the 
е form of question/answer session. 
age of equipment, the teacher was 
unable to use any teaching aids, which are advisable in science 


teaching. A summary of the lesson was written on the black- 
board and notes on the lesson 


requirements of the students. gi 
homework. 


General Condition of the School 
The teachers must 


far as the children 


be improved with the cooperation of the School Management 
Committee. Monthly and weekly notes of lessons should be 


Pronunciation, handwriting and multipli- 
cation tables. All school records must be maintained as detail- 
ed in the Inspection notes. 
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Аррепаїх Ј 


District Level Common First Terminal Examination, 
September 1978 
STANDARD VIII 


Time: 21 hours English 11 Paper Max. Marks: 50 


I. Answer in about a page 
1. Describe the wedding of Sita. 
or 
2. How did Jack kill Cormoran and Blunderbore? 
II. Answer the following in two sentences each 
. Who was Dasharatha? Who were his sons? 
How were Rama and Laskshmana brought up? 
Who was the holyman? Why did he go to another village? 
What did the holyman do in the end? 
‚ What was the last adventure of Jack? 
‚ Who were Danes? How did the Danes defeat the English? 
Ill. Write a letter to your class teacher requesting him to grant 
you leave for two days giving your reason. 
or 
r to your father requesting him to sen 


о ta Rt T = 


Write a lette d twenty 
rupees for your expenses. 


1V. Construct a readable story from the following outline and 


suggest а suitable title: 

Don Quixote à knight in 
Sancho the Governor ofan 
welcome him—Every new 


Spain. A squire Sancho Panza— 
island — People in procession to 
Governor to decide one or two 
cases— First case between tailor and villager regarding 
caps— Second case about lending of crowns— The borrower 
swore giving a staff to the lender—judgment—wisdom. 


V. Answer the following questions: 
1. Which is your District? How many Taluks are there in it? 
2. Who is your Headmaster? In which class are you 


studying? 

3. Which is the capita 
of Karnataka? 

4. Which is your favourite game? 


1 of Karnataka? Who is the Governor 
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5. 
6. 


Who is the Prime Minister of India? В 
How many teachers are there in your school? Who is 
your English teacher? 


IV. Write out sentences in two ways by making use of groups of 


VII. 


ҮШ. 


- Blunderbore lived in.. 


- The old King was very happy.. 
. The teacher is sitting. , 


words given below. Study this example first: 
eg. The Tajmahal/built/Shahjahan. 
(a) The Tajmahal was built by Shahjahan. 
(b) Shahjahan built the Tajmahal. 
1. Shakuntala/written/Kalidasa 
2. Тһе house/destroyed/a fire 
3. These temples/built/the Hoysala kings. 
4. This picture/painted/a famous artist. 


Five answers are given for the following incomplete state- 


ments. Pick out the best answer and write it in your answer 
book. 


- What is your name? This sentence is 


(a) assertive (b) imperative (c) interrogative (d) exclama- 
tory (e) negative. 


. The noise made by the dog is (а) a roar (5) howl (c) trum- 


pet (d) hoot (e) bark. 


- Malayalam is the language of 


(a) Tamilnad (b) Kerala (c) Andhra Pradesh (d) Orissa 
(e) Bihar. 


- A letter written to Your teacher should end with 


(а) yours truly (b) 


Yours faithfully (c) yours affectionate- 
ly (4) yours obedie 


ntly (e) yours sincerely. 


‚ The opposite of ‘proper’ is 


(a) improper ( 


Ь) in proper (с) unproper (4) disproper 
(e) mis-proper. 


і -old palace. The blank should be 
filled with (а) the (Б) an (с) a (4) so (e) if. 


. The correctly spelt word is 


(a) adventure (0) advanture (с) advantere (d) advunture 
(е) advintere. 
Fill up the blanks with 


` p suitable prepositions from the list 
given in the bracket 


(into on with by to for in). 
-his sons. 
„а chair 
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3. Jack went . . .the cave 
4. He took his knife and plunged it. . . the chest. 
IX. Match the italicised words in list “А? with the words given. 
in list *B'. 
A 
(a) Men and gods shared his wishes 
(b) Mitrasharma went to another 
(c) They gave him a sword 
(d) He found the log of wood by the fireside 
B 


(a) Noun (b) Pronoun (с) Verb (4) Adverb (е) Adjective 
(f) Preposition (g) Conjunction (4) Interjection. 


Level Common First Terminal Examination 
September 1978 

STANDARD VIII 

English I Paper Max. Marks: 50: 


District 


Time: 2} hours 


I. Answer to each question should be 2-3 sentences. 
1. What did Ulysses and his men see inside the cave? 
2. What did Polyphemus do the next morning? 
3. Why did the merchant buy Wonder-head? 
4. Why did Wonder-head want to go with the sailors? 
5. What two things did Wonder-head demand from the 
King? 6 
6. Is the cockroach a tough insect? How do you know? 


7. Is the cockroach useful in any way? 
8. How did the people of the Island receive their new 


Governor Sancho Panza? 
9. What did Edison’s mother do after she had met Mr Engle? 
10. The squirrel says that it is no disgrace to occupy its small 
place. Why does it say so? 


II. Quote from memory the poem beginning with: 
A violet by a mossy stone 


_. . . difference to me. 
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P Я А ü 
III. How are the mountain and the squirrel good in their ow 
way? 
or 


Why does the poet want us to join him under the Greenwood 
tree? 


IV. 1. How did Sancho Panza decide the two cases? 


2. How did Edison's mother teach him? Do you think this 
Was а good way? 


V. Four alternative answers are given to each question. Choose 
the best answer and write the serial number of the question 
and answer in your answer book. | 

1. When Polyphemus entered the cave he thought there were 
some men 1һеге а... 
(a) He saw them 
(5) He smelt them 
(c) He saw their foot 
(d) He lit up the fire. 


* ‘Your hunger will be Satisfied,’ said Polyphemus ‘but be- 
fore that my hunger is to b 


е satisfied.’ The meaning of 
this sentence із. . A 


(a) That Polyphemus wa 
men first, 

(6) That Polyphemus wanted 
hunger together. 

(c) That Polyphemus Wanted to sati 


(d) ‘©’ Greeks You will be eaten up 
3. The sailors wante 


because... 

(a) Wonder-head br 

(0) The storm Soon 
forward. 

(c) There was a Breat storm, 

(d) АП went well fo. 

4. The cockroach isa 

(a) Females have p 
days. 

(b) Females have 
days. 


marks outside the cave 


N 


nted to satisfy Ulysses and his 
all of them to satisfy their 
sfy his hunger first. 
one after the other- 


А а 
d to throw Wonder-head into the sc 


ought them bad luck. © 
Passed but the ships could not mo 


га few days, 
mighty breeder because . . . Рт 
roduced 180 baby cockroaches in 3 


Produced 12-40 baby cockroaches in 100 


УІ. 


УІ 


- 


ҮШ. 


1Х. 
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(с) Most of them carry 12-40 eggs іп neat little purse- 
shaped bags. 
(d) Females lay hundreds of eggs at a time. 


Here are two lists. List ‘A’ contains words, List “В” mean- 
ings. Match the words with their meaning. 
A B 

1. Comfort 1, Get out of sight 

2. Harbour 2. Make something new 

3. Puff 3. Make someone in difficulty 
feel happy 

4. Invent 4. Blow out air 


wn 


. Place or shelter for ships 
6. Find out something 


5. Disappear 


. Complete the sentence under ‘A’ by selecting the proper 


part under ‘B’. 
A B 
1. If drivers are not careful 1. is the job of a baker 
on the roads 


2. You must study hard 2. make speeches 
3. Baking bread 3. sleeping in the afternoon 
4. My grandfather enjoys 4. if you want to get a first 
class 
5. Many politicians 5. there will be accidents 
6. music 


Some of the following statements are correct and some are 
wrong. Put the tick (у) mark for the right and cross (х) 
mark for the wrong statements. 
1. Wonder-head’s father wanted to kill him. 
2. Wonder-head brought bad luck to the merchant. 
3. The friend had hidden ten gold coins in the staff. 
4. The people praised Sancho Panza as a second Solomon. 
Complete the following sentences by using the words given 
below: 

know see hatch include 
1. My ре... two dogs and a cat 
2. How long does it take for a chicken egg to... 
3. I can't ... the screen. А fat man is sitting in front of me 
4.1... English. But I don't. . . German. 
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District Level Common First Terminal Examination, 
September 1978 


STANDARD ІХ 
Time: 2 hours 10 тїп. English I Paper I Max. Marks: 37 


I. Answer any ten of the following questions: 

Why did the beggars come to the city in large numbers? 

How did King Ahamak Shah treat the merchant? 

What four animals met each other in the wood? 

Why did the wolf find the sheep? 

What did Kennedy do to improve his weak back? 

Why did the king disguise himself? 

Describe the horrid form which Henry thought he saw? 

How did Dr. Schweitzer spend the early day in his home 

town? 

9. “Тһе horse was the real judge. How was the horse the 
real judge? 

10. ‘Your Majesty’s name at the head.’ [sic] Who had placed? 
[sic] What was that list? 

11. ‘He continued the work of Abraham Lincoln. Who con- 
tinued? What was the work? 

12. What was the plan Suggested by the dog? 

13. Why was Schweitzer awarded the Nobel prize? 


SA л юләр 


II. How did the musicians drive out the robbers? 


Ш. Describe how the Judge found the truth in the case of the 
butcher. 


or 


What happened When the peasant picked up the plate? What 
does it show? қ 


IV. Write a Summary of the poem ‘The Hand Post’. 


У. Describe the career of 


John F. Kenned тапдег 
of P.T. 109. ппеду as the com 


or 


How did the wolf lead the sheep into the forest? How was 
it punished by the shepherd? | | 
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District Level Common First Terminal Examination, 
September 1978 
STANDARD X 
Time: 21 hours English II Paper Max. Marks: 50 
1. Answer in about a page: 
Narrate the circumstances whic! 
fall asleep on the shore of Lilliput. 
he find himself when he awoke? 
or 
What kind of a man His Grace Bis 
How did he treat Jeen Valjeen durin 
Jeen Valjeen do in return? 


II. Answer in about a page: 
Explain how Gulliver was broug 


and how he met one royal family. 
or 
mpanions in the animal world? How 


e and sympathy for Subha? 


h made Gulliver reach and 
In what condition did 


hop of Digae was? [sic] 
g the night? What did 


ht into the city of Mildendo 


Who were Subha’s co 

did they show their lov 
III. Answer in about half a page: 

1. ‘A bloody war has been going on 

past between Lilliput and Blefuscu.’ 

What were the causes for this war? Who helped the 


Lilliputian in bringing the war to а close? 


for thirty-six moons 


or 
he Taj Mahal Hotel? What are the various 


conveniences there for the lodgers? 
How did Gulliver express his hunger and thirst to the 


Hurgo? How did the Lilliputians statisfy both? 


Who started t 


~ 


ог 
Who was Јат Sahib? What was his greatest service to 


India? 


IV. Write a letter to your cor 
cess іп the S.S.L.C.O Examination. 
or У 
Write a letter to the Headmaster of a High School in 
Mysore requesting him to provide accommodation for a party 


of 40 students visiting Mysore giving details of arrival, stay 


and departure from there. 


friend congratulating him on his suc- 
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У. Write an essay on any one of following: (Answers should be 


VI. 


= 


in about а page-and-a-half) 

1. A visit to a historical place 3. Our school day . 

2. The book, the best friend 4. Newspapers апа their 
importance 


Read the following Passage carefully. Six questions are given 
on the passage. Four alternative answers are given. Choose 
the best or the correct answer and write it in your answer 
book. 

The Greeks had laid Siege to the city of Troy for ten long 
years. They were weary and homesick. They at last thought 
of a plan to capture the city. They built a huge wooden 
horse, large enough to contain a number of soldiers. When 
it was completed, a band of soldiers concealed themselves 
within. Then the Greek army broke up their camp and set 
fire to it. They got into their ships and pretended to sail 
away, leaving the wooden horse behind. They thought that 
the Trojans would take the wooden horse inside their town 
and the soldiers would come out in the night and open the 
gates of the city. The main Greek army would have return- 
ed by then and could capture the city. 

When the Trojans saw the enemy depart, and the Greek 
camp in flames, they believed the Greeks had given up the 
siege and sailed home. They came out and looked at it with 
wonder. Some supposed it to be an engine of war and wish- 
ed to destroy it, others thought it was a sacred idol and 
wanted to take it into the city. 

1. The Greeks finally thought of capturing Troy by: А 

(а) A clever trick (6) Continued warfare (c) Sailing 

away and returning with more troops from Greece 
(0) Setting fire to it 
2. The wooden horse Was made very huge: 

(a) To frighten the Trojans. 

(b) To conceal a lar 

(c) To win the adm 

(d) To make it too 
3. The Greck army go 

(a) They wanted to 

(b) They were wear 


£e number of soldiers in it. 
iration of Trojans. 

heavy to be dragged into the city. 
t into their Ship because: 

sail away. 

Y and homesick. 
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(с) They wanted to make the Trojans believe that they 
had sailed away. 
(d) They wanted to see from one ship what the Trojans 
would do. 
. The Trojans came out of their city: 
(a) To see the wooden horse. 
(Б) To drive away the Greeks. 
(c) To set fire to the Greek camp. 
(d) To see the burning camp. 
. The Trojans who wanted the 
into city thought that it Was: 
(a) A sacred idol. 
(b) A gift from the departing Greeks. 
(c) An engine of war. 
(d) A cunning device. 
. The men inside the wood 
(a) Set fire to the city of Troy- 
(b) Capture the city of Troy. 
(c) Frighten the Trojans- 
(d) Open the gates of the city at night. 


wooden horse to be taken 


en horse were expected to: 


. (a) Change into indirect speech: 

‘Lam [sic] come for the letter’ said Andy. 

‘I will attend to you by and py’ replied the postmaster. 
(b) Puncuate using capitals wherever necessary: 

but i have passed the london matriculation with latin as 
my second language said gandhi true but we want a gra- 


duate said the principal. 

(c) Change into assertive: 
How beautiful the necklace is! 
(d) Change the voice: 
The same evening the Arabs held council. 

(e) Change into positive and comparative degree: 

Lotus is the queenliest flower. 

n below. Four alternatives are 


. Five questions are give 
the correct or the best answer 


suggested below. Choose 
and write it down in your answer book. 

1. If a king spent money freely his treasury . . . empty 
quickly. The correct helping verb here is 

(a) will (b) would (с) can (4) соша 
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10. 


2. Bring him here. 

The above sentence is: 

(a) assertive (6) imperative (c) interrogative (d) excla- 
matory 

3. The correctly spelt word is: 

(a) Grammar (6) Grammer (с) Gramer (d) Gramar 
4. The opposite of discipline is: н 
(а) non-discipline (b) mis-discipline (с) un-discipline 
(d) indiscipline 

5. An official letter should end with: 

(a) Yours faithfully (c) Yours sincerely 

(b) Yours obediently (d) Yours affectionately 


- Choose the appropriate preposition from the list given 


in brackets and fill in the blanks (at, with, for, on, ОЁ 
from, into) 

(a) Jawahar had great admiration——his father 

(b) The taxes he collected —— them were light. 

(c) My heart sank——my boots. 

(d) Не is fond—— music. 


Match the parts of speech under list B. with the words 
italicised in list A. 

List A , 

1) Like father Jawaher has a temper. 


2) Hay in my castle Worried and uncomfortable. 
3) We honour Gandhiji. 

4) This is my prayer to thee. 

List B 


Noun, pronoun, verb, adverb, adjective, preposition 
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Appendix О 


Minutes of the Meeting of the Junior Primary School Manage- 
ment Committee, Dalena, held on 17 June 1978 at 9 a.m. 


Members present: 6 


Subject 
1. Children coming under the 
purview of the compul- 
sory education scheme 


2. Contributions to the 
School Management Com- 
mittee Conference ай 
Mandya 


3. Mid-day meals for child- 
ren 


4, Collection of items from 
the village for the school 


5. Distribution of books and 
clothes to poor children 


6. Additional accommoda- 
tion for the school. 


Members absent: 4 


Resolution 
Children coming under the 
purview of the compulsory 
education scheme have not 
been admitted into the school. 
Resolved that all the members 
sbould assist the staff in get- 
ting such children admitted. 


Resolved that the members 
should collect contributions 
and that the money collected 
shall be given to the person 
concerned and receipt there- 
for obtained. 


Resolved to request the Assis- 
tant Education Officer to 
arrange for supply of mid-day 
meals to the school children. 


Resolved to extend our coope- 
ration in collecting items for 
the school. 


Resolved to request the Presi- 
dent, Taluk Development 
Board, Mandya, for financial 
help for the purpose. 


Because of the increase in 
admissions every year, the 
accommodation for the 
school is hardly adequate. 
Unanimously resolved to 
request the T.D.B. President 
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7. Construction of com- 
Pound wall for the school. 


to sanction one additional 
room for the school, one 
drinking water well and the 
execution of repairs to the 
existing building. 

Resolved to request the Exe- 
cutive Engineer, Public 


Works Department, Mandya, 
for necessary action. 


The meeting concluded with a vote of thanks by the Head- 


master of the school. 


A Chairman 
B Member 
C Member 
D Member 
E Member 
F Member 
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facilities are primarily provided—are по 
better-off. On top of that, this process has 
created a new group of frustrated and 
angry young men—the educated unemp- 
loyed. They are gradually coalescing into 
a new pressure group which may trigger- 
off radical changes. Dr Rao’s conclusion is 
that education has served to reinforce the 
existing disparities instead of acting as an 
agent of social change as it is argued to 
be. 

Interdisciplinary in its approach, full of 
insights into the dynamics of economic 
development and firmly rooted in current 
political and economic realities, this book 
will appeal to a wide range of scholars and 
policy-makers, especially those involved 
in both education and rural development. 
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An important book with major policy implications, this study critiéally reviews the 
various rural development schemes initiated by the Government of India after 
independence. It traces successive policy shifts, organisational changes and prog- 
ramme innovations, as also considers the impact of all this activity at the grass 
roots level through field studies conducted in selected rural development blocks 
in the country. 

The planning, direction and implementation of rural development programmes 
have been concentrated in government hands. The people have no part in this 
process, participating neither in policy formulation nor in implementation. It is 
therefore not surprising that, despite the plethora of schemes and the vast 
amounts of public money that have been spent on them, India’s efforts at rural 
development have failed to generate a development process. 

The authors conclude from their detailed field observations that there is a 
complete mismatch between ideas and the institutions created to translate the 
former into practice. While there are frequent shifts in official policy and direction, 
the government's rural development efforts have largely remained barren be- 
cause they have not been able to spark off local initiative or produce a multiplier 
effect. 

In the circumstances, the only solution is democratic decentralisation. The 
people, say the authors, must be involved both in the design and the actual 
operation of rural development schemes. Without this, efforts at alleviating 
poverty and hunger in India’s villages will remain an exercise in futility. 
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